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THE GENESIS OF A GREAT CAREER. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, 


N this article, and in three others to 
follow, I shall endeavour to tell the 
unrivalled story of what is commonly 

known as the Italian Campaign of 1796, 
the genesis of Napoleon’s fame. 

I shall strive to convey to the 
reader my own impressions, I might say 
my convictions, regarding the genius and, 
incidentally, the meanness of the man 
whom I regard as the greatest human 
being God ever sent to this earth of ours. 
His doings, sayings, writings, and _ his 
curiously constituted character, have been 
my study since boyhood. Few tire of 
reading about him; even his common- 
place brothers and sisters have a strong 
reflected interest for most of us. Indeed, 
everything regarding him personally or 
his unprecedented career excites the 
attention of this generation. 

His story drives one at times into a 
moralising mood. How comes it, we ask 
ourselves, that this colossus amongst 
men, to whom the Supreme Ruler gave 
power over all the nations of Europe, 
save one, should have been everything 
which the Bible describes as unholy, and 
which Englishmen regard as mean and 
despicable and utterly unworthy of any 
one who claims to be a_ gentleman? 


K.P. 


Truth and honour are the manly virtues 
the Anglo-Saxon race esteem most highly : 
but the Corsican Bonaparte had no regard 
for either. 

This campaign may be said to have 
ended the hideous Revolution from whose 
effects France, apparently, has not as yet 
entirely recovered, and to have begun 
what may be truly described as_ the 
Napoleonic era. I do not know of any 
one campaign so full of useful lessons fon 
the soldier, both in the science and in the 
art of war; for many reasons it 
deserves the close attention of the 
man. I well remember how its 
fascinated me when as a very young 
soldier I studied its details in what 
were to me the engrossing chapters of 
Jomini. It can never fail to interest the 
historian as the first example of Napoleon’s 
immense capacity for war, and as a 
striking landmark in the closing events 
of the first French Republic, “one and 
indivisible.” 

It was Napoleon’s first independent 
command in the field, and its startling 
results brought into the arena of European 
politics a man who, though born in 
humble life, by sheer ability and un- 
swerving determination made himself the 


also 
states- 
story 
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most renowned king, the most powerful 
ruler that Europe has ever known. 

The early ventures of great leaders in 
the difficult and uncertain game of war 
have a peculiar fascination for the young. 
It is by a close study of how some have 
won and why others have failed, that the 
ambitious soldier learns to avoid the 
quicksands in which so many a promising 
genius has disappeared for ever. 

History tells us of no famous ruler or 
general who had read more about the 
great men of action in all ages than 
Napoleon had done in his early years. 
The writings of Plutarch had been his 
delight, and from their soul-stirring pages 
he had doubtless learnt encouragement, 
as well as useful lessons, His natural 
genius for war’s endless combinations 
proved eventually equal to that possessed 
by the greatest leaders described in 
ancient history. But, with a wisdom 
beyond his age, he soon realised that 
genius, unfortified by the military lessons 
which history alone can teach, is too often 
but the will-o’-the-wisp that will tempt you 
on to your destruction. He began at an 
early age to feel that, if his soaring 
ambition was ever to be satisfied, it could 
only be so by a thorough study of the lives 
and achievements of the great soldiers 
and rulers who had gone before him. 

As a strategical and tactical study, this 
campaign deserves the close attention of 
all who delight in war problems—indeed, 
of all who aspire to lead troops in the 
field. But if I would treat my subject as 
something more than a purely academic 
military exercise, I must deal with it as 
the beginning ‘of Napoleon’s greatness as 
a statesman and ruler, as well as a 
general. ‘The ambition of this archangel 
of war was boundless. Its early germi- 
nation began in the disillusions of those 
fervid aspirations for Corsican independ- 
ence which had filled his youthful soul 
when under the influence of the patriot 
Paoli. It was from the ruins of this 
lofty ideal that sprang his measureless 
personal ambition, and as it expanded his 
whole character changed. In early youth, 
as long as he was loyal to Paoli and to 
the cause they both fought for, he was at 
heart the vindictive, half-savage Corsican ; 
but when his reason told him it was a lost 
cause, and personal ambition replaced his 
insular patriotism, he became the wily, 
intriguing, crafty son of Italy, the land 
from which his forebears came. His 


Italian strain of race was strong. We can 
trace it in all he did and said and wrote. 
He never acquired the virtues for which 
the gentlemen of the old French régime 
had always been distinguished. 

It was eminently in this campaign that 
his subsequent character was formed, a 
fact that makes its history all the more 
intensely interesting as a_ psychological 
study to those who believe him to have 
been the greatest of men. 

To all who read much about him, 
whether for pleasure or profit, I would 
recommend a close study of his life 
during the three years between December 

793 and the end of 1796. It was then, 
I think, he acquired that practical know- 
ledge of men and of public affairs which 
was the foundation upon which he built 
his subsequent greatness. It was then 
he thought out for himself the problems 
which life at that epoch of French history 
placed before the mind of the recklessly 
unscrupulous soldier—indeed, before all 
who made light of honour, and who 
mocked at notions regarding the just 
treatment which men owe their neighbours, 

The poverty in which he existed in 
his Corsican home, and the misery of 
his life at Brienne, and afterwards when 
serving as a young officer in France, 
most certainly affected his whole cha- 
racter. ‘The neglect with which he was 
treated at school in France by his rich 
and well-born companions he never forgot, 
and the cruel manner in which they 
looked down upon him as a poor Corsican 
of no family, made a lasting impression. 
Those who would condemn him because 
he lacked those feelings of honour which 
are the birthright of the gentleman, should 
remember the pernicious atmosphere in 
which he was reared, and the vulgarity 
and want of principle which characterised 
his surroundings in early life. 

For the last half-century, writers and 
lecturers upon the art of war have 
pointed to this campaign as a fine ex- 
ample of strategical conception. Indeed, 
it will always be studied as a striking 
illustration of the soldier’s science. 

Its splendid results cheered the heart 
of France at the time; even of those 
who most loathed their recent Revolution 
and most dreaded its results, large numbers 
rejoiced to have found at last a great 
military genius capable of leading their 
armies to victory. ‘“‘ The little Corsican ” 


at once became the idol of his soldiers, 
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The room in which Napoleon was born, 


and all France hailed him as a second 
Turenne. In genius he certainly was 
that hero’s equal—some might say his 
superior—but there the comparison ends. 
For it must be acknowledged that Napo- 
leon lacked the noble and chivalrous 
qualities which characterised the famous 
son of Sedan’s Protestant Prince. 

Had he possessed the high personal 
character of ‘Turenne, he would, if not 
at the time at least in his memoirs, 
have told the world that it was the 
Marshal de Maillebois who had designed 
the plan of campaign he followed in 
1796. So far-reaching, however, was 
Napoleon’s military genius, that it is 
quite possible, if not fairly probable, 
had he never known of that plan for 
the invasion of Northern Italy, that he 
would, all the same, have manceuvred 
as he actually did. We now know 
for a certainty that before the campaign 
of 1796 opened he had studied the 
plan which was devised for a similar 
undertaking, and which is described in 
Marshal de Maillebois’ published works. 


* 


See ‘‘ Histoire des Campaignes de M. le 


It is painful to be obliged to state that 
this great soldier-Emperor, having care- 
fully studied de Maillebois’ plan of 
operations, deliberately cribbed and 
adopted it. Marching from victory to 
victory in following it out, he took all 
the credit to himself, as if he alone had 
originated the scheme of operations which 
brought him so much glory. The dis- 
tinguished Marshal, a gifted and trusted 
leader under Louis XV., had framed this 
plan of campaign for the war he con- 
ducted in Northern Italy in 1745-6. We 
now possess what I think I may describe 
as absolute proof of this statement. It 
is given in the remarkable pamphlet 
published in Paris in 1889, styled, “‘Com- 
ment s’est formé Je Genie militaire de 
Napoléon I®. ? par le Général Pierron.” * 

From this pamphlet. we learn that 
Napoleon was the pupil of this Marshal 
de Maillebois’ son, by whom he was 
taught strategy. Also that when Napo- 
leon started from Paris in 1796 for Nice, 
he took with him a copy of the Marshal’s 
book which contained this plan of cam- 
de Maillebois en Italie les 


Maréchal pendant 


années 1745-46, dediée au Roi par le Marquis de Perzay, Mestre de camp de Dragons, etc. ete. 


A Paris, de limprimerie royale, 1775.” 
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paign. The pamphlet is_ well worth 
reading, and I advise the ‘reader ito study 
its interesting pages. 

For nearly a century intelligent soldiers 
of iall nations have striven to understand 
the strangely constituted demi-god who 
in 1796 led a French army from the 
Gulf of Genoa to the Adige. ‘They have 
endeavoured to discover the motives 
which then influenced his plans, and to 
lay bare the objects he then aimed at. 
That he had then no love for the country 
in whose army he found it convenient 
to serve, and whose language was still a 
foreign one to him, goes without saying. 
Brought up as a boy to believe in the 
possibility of Corsican independence, he 
had as a young man repeatedly fought 
against the soldiers of France. 

Not only was he the architect of his 
own fortune, but without advice from 
others he had educated himself to think 
logically, and by degrees had deliberately 
prepared himself by close study for the 
great future he seems always to have 
believed was before him. 

He did not, however, rest content 
with mere dreams as to that future. 
The history of the Revolution up to 
1796 taught him that boldness and 
cunning, combined with great ability, 
might secure to the ambitious man a 
large share in the future government of 
France. His clear brain, well stored 
with the teaching of history, reminded 
him that in all the world’s epochs of mad 
anarchy, the successful general, if suffi- 
ciently young and unscrupulous, is sure 
to come to the front. To make himself 
master, he requires just sufficient daring 
and determination to press through the 
wild crowd of noisy talkers who almost 
always usurp political power during the 
opening scenes of a revolution. ‘To hold 
and retain the authority so obtained, a 
high order of well-balanced wisdom is 
required ; and Bonaparte, without doubt, 
felt that he was a man who could not 
only seize the power, but who knew well 
also how to retain what he had won. 

His longing for praise was strong, but 
his determination to secure posthumous 
fame was still stronger. It was not 
enough, it did not satisfy his insatiable 
craving for renown, that all nations 
should recognise him as the greatest of 
living men: he would have his name 
coupled for ever with those of Alexander 
and of Julius Cesar, and placed beside 


theirs in the world’s great Valhalla. Of 
all he wrote and dictated at St. Helena, 
this aspiration was the keynote. ‘Those 
who assisted him in the compilation of 
the hodge-podge of interesting untruths 
concocted there for publication, helped 
in this plot to conceal facts and deceive 
future generations. He would have had 
us forget the heroes of other ages, and 
would have history filled with the story of 
his fame alone. He placed on record, in 
his beautiful island prison, not what he 
had thought or said or done during the 
vicissitudes of his unparalleled career, but 
what he wished History to accept and 
repeat as facts for ever. 

There is no great historical character 
of modern times whose early life has 
been more variously recorded than his 
has been, and none contributed to this 
result more than he did himself. ‘The 
large amount of fiction with which his 
story abounds has so long passed current 
as fact, that legends have been created 
on its foundations to further what I 
may well term the ‘‘ Napoleonic worship.” 
These fables are still repeated in many 
of his most important biographies as 
facts beyond all dispute. A divine crigin 
was claimed for Julius Cesar, and he 
fostered the tradition. But in the early 
life of Napoleon, and in the history of 
his family, there was much that did not 
evidently accord with his own notions 
of what should be the story of a Cesar’s 
youth, and of a Cesar’s parents and 
nearest relations. As I take it, the aim 
of this great Corsican romancer was to 
mystify posterity concerning the occur- 
rences of his early years by relating 
them, not as they were, but as he con- 
ceived they should have been in the 
life of the Second Casar—Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French. 

In the lawful occupations of life, it is 
not ambition—that most commendable 
of human instincts—but the excesses 
which too often attend upon its gratified 
anticipations, that make hateful the 
memory of some great men. Napoleon 
had the genius to be great. His waking 
and sleeping dreams were of oppor- 
tunities for winning renown, and _his 
ambition had unlimited self-confidence 
as a twin brother. 

But Napoleon’s self-confidence was 
based upon his knowledge of war and 
of human nature. It was the self- 


confidence of the experienced soldier, of 











the clever and constant reader of character : 
of a man gifted with great imagination 
and with sufficient brain-power to prevent 
that imagination from running away with 
him. It was perhaps because he under- 
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knew how to fill the republican soldiers 
of his early wars with enthusiasm, to fire 
them to deeds of noble daring, and to 
captivate their imagination by appeals to 
their love of glory. His military orders 

















Baron Gros followed the Italian Campaign, and was present at the fight of the bridge at Arcole. 
This portrait represents the popular conception of Napoleon at the time. 


stood man so well that he so despised 
him. No miser himself, he fully appre- 
ciated the power of gold, and understood 
man’s greed for it. He gave it away 
liberally. ‘The common longing for de- 
corations and personal distinction was a 
weakness which he also played upon to his 
own advantage. But above all things he 





and special bulletins may seem bom- 
bastic to British ears, but they stirred the 
hearts and electrified the passions of 
those for whom he intended them. In 
fact, he thoroughly understood the foibles 
and the impulsive nature of the gallant 
men he commanded—a knowledge very 
essential to all leaders. 
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The story of Napoleon’s campaigns 
have been recounted by very many writers 
of entirely different minds. Some _ of 
his biographers, gifted with great powers 
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did. ‘The innate ability he displayed in 
1796 was great. As I have already 


said, the plan of campaign he followed 
was another’s—it was no electric-like 
flash of genius upon his 














part; but it was weighed 
in all aspects by him. 
This he was all the better 
able to do from his know- 
ledge of the theatre of 
war, having reconnoitred 
the passages through the 
Alps into Piedmont im- 
mediately after the siege 
of ‘Toulon. 

A great English general 
once wrote that ‘ Read- 
ing and discourse are re- 
quisite to make a soldier 
perfect in the Art Military, 
how great soever his prac- 
tical knowledge may be.”’t 
From boyhood Napoleon 
seems to have thoroughly 
realised this fact, and a 
remarkable memory 
helped him to make use 
of the lessons so acquired, 
He longed for power ; he 
did not, however, sit idly 
wishing and waiting for 
it, but spent years of his 
young life in acquiring 
the knowledge which he 











hoped would bring him 





Charles Bonaparte, father of Napoleon, 


of description, declare in unequalled 
language that they can see no fault in 
this great conqueror. ‘They will not 
admit he made mistakes, like other 
generals, and represent him as endowed 
with the attributes of a Jove, an inspired 
man whose plans of campaigns were 
improvised upon the spur of the moment. 

That he made mistakes, huge and 
disastrous mistakes, is declared in the 
pages of history ; and the general who 
says he has made none can have made 
war for a short time only.* None can 
think more highly of his genius as a 
soldier and as a ruler than I do, but my 
knowledge of his wars convince me that 
no man known to history ever prepared 
himself by deep study for the part he 
played in life more thoroughly than he 


that power. Once ob- 

tained, he believed his 
ability would enable him to use it to 
advantage whenever the wished-for oppor- 
tunity arrived. 

Determined to rise in the world, and 
weighted with no scruples of any kind, 
a soldier of his superhuman ability and 
of his towering aspirations was sure to 
succeed in the revolutionary period that 
France was then passing through, unless 
some stray bullet should prematurely end 
his days. 

Early in life he had realised that, except 
by the practice of war itself, it is only by 
a close study of past wars that an officer 
can be trained and fitted for military 
leadership.  Maseitur non fit may apply 
to poets, but not to great commanders. 
Though the qualities, that is the material 
from which a Napoleon can be made, 


* A saying of Marshal Saxe. 
+ The great Duke of Albemarle. 











must be born with him, this “ born, not 
made” theory would destroy emulation in 
any army, and would make the idle still 
more idle. ‘The fool is often ’cute enough 
to realise that no amount of reading will 
ever provide him with much that is 
worth his knowing. You may teach him 
to repeat, parrot-like, Euclid’s reasoning, 
but his brain-power still remains incapable 
of assimilating the reasoning he has learnt 
by rote. In all armies a considerable 
proportion of the officers are dull and 
incapable of learning much, though many 
of them make useful soldiers in sub- 
ordinate positions. At a time when it 
is the vé/e of a certain clique to abuse 
our officers, I may perhaps be excused 
if 1 say that, according to my own ex- 
perience, the British gentleman makes 
the most invaluable of regimental officers. 
It goes, however, without 
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and also the rules deduced from such 
laws, can be learnt by men of ordinary 
intellect. Yet no amount of knowledge 
so acquired would, for example, enable 
an unimaginative man to design the Tay 
Bridge. Neither would it invest the 
ordinary soldier with the mental power 
required by the strategist to plan or 
execute the Austerlitz Campaign. In- 
spiration, or, in other words, a high order 
of imagination in addition to genius, is 
necessary for the man who would rule in 
the world’s great affairs. In war this is 
specially so, for knowledge without the 
gift of a fertile imagination is too often 
but as a Dead-Sea-apple in the mouth, 
It is soulless, and does not necessarily 
accompany either invention or initiation. 
To know how to suddenly and effectively 
apply military knowledge to the exigencies 





saying, that, as in all 





armies, it is only a small 
proportion of our officers 
who possess the know- 
ledge, the ability, and 
military training required | 
for the higher commands. 
In all good armies there 
is a fair proportion of | 
officers who will do well 
as_ colonels, _brigadiers, 
or even as generals of 
division under the com- 
mand of others, but I 
verily believe there is not 
one out of every thousand 
officers in any army who 
is fitted for an independ- 
ent command of serious 
importance. They lack 
the imagination and that 
power of logical reasoning 
and deduction which are 
indispensable for those in 
trying positions of respon- 
sibility. I have known 
many an ambitious soldier 
who lacked the wisdom to 
comprehend that God 

















had not gifted him with 








the talents and qualities 
that are essential for the 
general commanding an army, just as I 
have known men in office whom no 
length of association with able soldiers 
could—when war was upon us-—convert 
into efficient War Ministers. 

The laws which govern most sciences, 


. 
| 
ree. a 
Jbl A uonopiarty 
aa. 
Letitia Bonaparte, mother of Napoleon. 
of any unexpected crisis, the general 


must be gifted by nature, not only with 
great decision of character, but with an 
originality—the outcome of imagination— 
and an inventive genius of no mean order. 
These were amongst the rare qualities 
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which enabled this young nationless 
adventurer from Corsica to play the great 
role, and to fill the place he subsequently 
did with such boundless glory in the 
world’s history. 

It is because so many writers upon 
Napoleon dwell almost exclusively upon 
his inherent genius that I would rather 
draw marked attention to the assiduous 
care with which he always strove to 
develop his natural gifts by study and 
reflection. No soldier ever applied himself 
more to the science of war than he did. 
He devoted himself to history, as from it 
he learnt the best and the greatest military 
lessons, and by a careful analysis of the 
campaigns of great commanders he was 
able to formulate precepts for his own 
guidance. To write about him at all is 
attractive ; and in describing his com- 
manding genius, even the most sober- 
minded of historians have been carried 
away, not only by the absorbing greatness 
of their subject, but also by its alluring 
witchery. He is often described as a 
* heaven-born leader,” but I confess to 
a disbelief in that species of man. ‘Those 
who have had most experience in war, 
none more strongly than Napoleon, have 
left it on record, that he who would 
command successfully should prepare 
himself for that duty by deep study. He 
himself—war’s greatest master—wrote 
that the ambitious soldier should read 
and re-read the campaigns of the world’s 
most renowned generals. Without doubt, 
no man, ungifted with natural wisdom 
and great ability of a very high order, 
can ever be a great commander ; but in 
addition to those essential attributes his 
brain should be well stored with the 
military lessons of history, and with all 
the technical, strategical, and_ tactical 
knowledge which reading and study can 
alone supply. It must be remembered 
that every new, great or largely used 
invention, adds to the difficulties and 
complications with which war in all ages 
has been surrounded. ‘The application to 
war purposes of steam, electricity, bicycles, 
motor-cars, etc., etc., has introduced into 
all military problems entirely new elements 
of power, that must be well considered 
by the military student of to-day. 
Napoleon may have been a heaven-born 
leader, but it is certain also that he was 
a great student of military science and of 
military history. 

It is a mistake to think that the young 


officer learns much more from wars on 
a great scale than from campaigns in 
which the opposing armies are small. 
Bonaparte learnt his first military lessons 
in the skirmishes between the French 
troops and the Corsican patriots in his 
native island. Without doubt, the ex- 
perience there gained enabled him all 
the better to apply the rules he had learnt 
from books to the serious operations he 
had io deal with subsequently. 

And here I would call attention to a 
small matter, which is in many ways a 
fair exponent of what was little in this 
great man’s character. In recounting the 
names of the renowned generals whose 
campaigns he recommended all officers 
to read, he left out that of Marlborough. 
Had he wished to recount the names of 
the great luminaries by which this world 
is lit, he might equally well have ignored 
the sun. It is easy to understand why he 
should—for personal reasons—omit the 
name of our renowned Wellington; but 
that he should ignore that of Marlborough 
can only be accounted for by his hatred 
of the nation which caused his downfall, 
and which wrecked all his hopes for ever. 
We know that he was fully conversant 
with Marlborough’s wars. Indeed, one 
of the works he took with him to St. 
Helena was Coxe’s life of that great 
Englishman. ‘This book Napoleon in St. 
Helena presented to the officers of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and it is still pre- 
served in their mess. Further, it is a 
curious fact that the only able and even 
readable work upon Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns was written by the express order 
of Napoleon when he was at the great 
camp he had established near Boulogne, 
to threaten England with invasion. He 
was then making plans for his possible 
march across France and over the Rhine, 
to the valley of the Danube; and, with- 
out doubt, he then studied the routes 
followed by Marlborough in 1704, when 
he too marched to that great river, and 
there destroyed the army of Louis XIV. 
at Blenheim. 

It did not, however, suit Napoleon’s 
policy to recognise as one of the world’s 
great leaders an Englishman whose 
footsteps he had thus followed somewhat 
closely, and with whose name, he was 
well aware, French mothers had been 
wont to frighten their children earlier in 
the century. 

War is a science whose rules can never 
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be violated with impunity or disregarded 
without danger. But the human element 
enters, and must always enter, too largely 
into the application of its rules to the 
varying circumstances of the moment, to 
admit of its being classed as a purely exact 
science. 

The personal idiosyncrasies of the leader 
will more or less influence the mode in 
which he carries out the military lessons 
he has learnt either from experience or 
from books. It is just as with the chess- 
player, who is apt to favour some one 
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do under present circumstances ? and how 
willhe doit?” Possessing great imagina- 
tive powers, he was better able, with his 
knowledge of war, to solve such enigmas 
than most men. If a general cannot 
fairly estimate, by inference, what is 
hidden from him in the field of battle, 
both he and his army are in a bad way. 
Napoleon said that imagination ruled the 
world ; and the Duke of Wellington has 
left it on record that he spent much of 
his time in war in trying to imagine what 
was taking place behind some hill or 
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Napoleon at Brienne. 


After the picture by Horace Vernet, 


pet opening or some one special plan for 
meeting his opponent’s attack. Hence 
the fact that a wise commander in the 
field will always strive to divine his 
adversary’s intentions from a knowledge 
of what he did in previous campaigns, 
and from the knowledge he has himself 
acquired of his character and disposition. 
He tries to put himself in his enemy’s 
position, and to view the chances for 
and against himself through that enemy’s 
spectacles. 

Napoleon through all his wars often 
repeated to himself, “What are the 
enemy’s aims? what is he most likely to 


mountain in front of him. This was the 
gift which Napoleon and Marlborough 
possessed above all other leaders in their 
respective epochs. And yet how often 
were both mistaken! 

The officer who would learn to conduct 
even the simplest military operation will 
find in Napoleon’s published  corre- 
spondence proofs without end of how 
deeply he thought out his plans _before- 
hand. No leader of men, as far as military 
history tells us, ever calculated more 
minutely than he did his chances of 
success, or provided beforehand against 
every probable, I might almost say every 
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fullest details. When 
Admiral Calder’s victory * 
destroyed all immediate 
chance of being able to put 
them into execution, he at 
once drew, as it were, from 
out his sleeve the alterna- 
tive project he had _pre- 
pared. His “Army of 
England ” was at once set 
in motion from Boulogne, 
and, the news being kept a 
profound secret, he moved 
it across France into Ger- 
many, and the victorious 
campaign of Ulm was the 
result. T 

Second-rate generals, 
when called upon to plan 
campaigns, are apt to fall 
into the serious error of 
forgetting the means avail- 
able for securing the end 
to be gained. ‘They are 
consequently prone to 
frame their projects too 
exclusively upon theoretical 
military lines. ‘The soldier 
pure and simple is inclined 
to dwell in his mind over- 
much upon the strategical 
aspect of the problem he 
has to solve, and to care 
too little for the political 








Bonaparte at Brienne. 
Litho by Charlet. 


possible, contingency. From this practice 
resulted the fact that he was very seldom 
taken by surprise, and no matter how 
startling an unexpected event might prove 
to others, it found him fully prepared for 
it. Writing to “The Committee of Safety” 
in October 1793, he remarks : that ‘‘ three- 
fourths of mankind do not occupy them- 
selves with even the most necessary things 
until they are suddenly made to feel their 
pressing need—in other words, only just 
when it is too late.” 

In reading the story of his life, no fact 
is more remarkable than the care with 
which he always provided himself with a 
second scheme should his first fail or 
become impossible. Take, for instance, 


the plans he made for the invasion of 


England, which he had worked out in the 


* July 22nd, 1805. 


considerations out of which 

the war may possibly have 

grown. Into this error 
Bonaparte never fell. All through this 
campaign of 1796 it is evident that 
neither in his plans, nor in their sub- 
sequent application, were the political 
issues ever absent from his calculations, 
They had with him as much weight at 
starting, and throughout its progress, as 
the success of the military operations upon 
which their accomplishment depended. 
His brain was of that mathematical and 
calculating quality which is indispensable 
for the man who has often to make up 
his mind rapidly in the din of battle, 
amidst the excitement of victory or the 
confusion of defeat. I have often watched 
with astonishment the coolness of the 
ringman as he fixes the odds against 
horses amidst the conflicting shouts of 
the crowd around him. As I have done 


t+ The Austrian army surrendered October 20th, 1805. 
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so, I have felt that in the power of con- 
centrating the reasoning faculties under 
circumstances most adverse to any sound 
calculation, there must be something in 
common between the natural gifts of the 
successful general and of the successful 
ringman. 

Great risks have often to be run in 
war, and with Napoleon the question of 
whether they should or should not be 
incurred was always a matter of close 
mental calculation, ‘The man with a slow- 
moving mind will never be a great com- 
mander in the field; but he who suffers 


NAPOLEON. II 
him to rule the Continent of Europe for 
so many years? Essentially Italian in 
appearance, but in mind imbued with all 
that savage, unforgiving nature of the 
Corsican, into which there entered neither 
truth, honesty, nor any love of fair play. 
He understood the importance attached 
to those qualities in old monarchies, and 
accordingly dwelt much upon them when 
it served his purpose to do so. Under 
the rule of the French Republic the 
standard of morality was very low, but 
even then the native of Corsica had a bad 


reputation in France. He was gener- 




















Napoleon 
After the picture by Dumas. 


from the dread of being thought slow, 
and who is therefore over-anxious at 
once to answer the most serious question, 
sometimes even before the proposition 
has been fully explained to him, will some 
day or other bring disaster upon the army 
he commands. 

But what sort of man was this most 
brilliant of conquerors and _ greatest of 
rulers, this most remarkable of lawgivers, 
this organiser of States who dictated his 
will to all European Powers save one ? 
What was he like? what were the 
natural gifts and qualities which enabled 


at Brienne. 


ally regarded as bent upon obtaining 
money with absolute indifference as to 
the means he used in getting it. But 
Napoleon never evinced any greed for 
money ; and when we read of the horrible 
surroundings amidst which he was reared, 
we are loath to condemn him upon any 
charge of immorality. Englishmen are 
apt to compare his character with that 
of his conqueror, but it is not fair to 
Napoleon to do so. Wellington was in 
every sense an English gentleman, with 
all the faults and prejudices of his 
class, but with all its noble virtues too. 
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Napoleon could not pride himself upon 
belonging to any nationality. His father 
was an extravagant man of Italian origin, 
a man of no principle, who lived “ from 
hand to mouth,” and by borrowing when 
unable to obtain any small office under 
the French Governor of the island. 
Wellington’s ambition was restricted by 
the laws of the- limited monarchy under 
which he and his forebears had lived. 
The man entering French public life 
during the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century acknowledged no limits to his 
ambition nor any restrictions as to the 
means to be employed in furthering it. 
He feared no God, and was held back 
by no sense of propriety from following 
the line of conduct he thought best suited 
to forward his ambition and his immediate 
interests. We should therefore hesitate 
before we condemn him for any want 
of principle. 

In appearance he was a strange, un- 
gainly-looking young man of twenty years 
of age when he joined the army in 1788. 
There is, I think, little doubt that he was 
born in 1768, as is stated in the registry 
of his marriage.* It was not to make 
himself out a year younger that he falsified 
the date of his birth, but to make himself 
out to be a Frenchman by birth. Corsica 
was not annexed to France until June 
1769, so if born in August 1768 he would 
have had no claim to be called a French- 
man; but if born in August 1769 he 
would be at least technically a Frenchman. 
Like Frederick the Great—whose cam- 
paigns he knew so well—he was _near- 
sighted. His shoulders (in 1796) were 
still n¥rrow and sloping; he was small 
in stature, with short legs, and generally 
insignificant in appearance. His com- 
plexion was of a pale olive colour; his 
head was large and massive, and his ex- 
treme thinness caused this to look still 
bigger. His countenance was gaunt, and 
of a careworn expression. He had re- 
markably piercing eyes of greyish blue, 
and a_ big, well-formed nose. Long, 
straight locks of very dark and much- 
oiled chestnut hair hungupon his shoulders, 
after the unkempt fashion of the Republic. 
Care seemed already to have marked 
him for her own—the result probably of 
the misery of his schooldays and of the 
abject poverty he subsequently endured 
when a subaltern in the army. But at 


the same time it must have been a face 
that would in any country have attracted 
attention, from the impress it bore of 
ability and deep thought. His eyes 
seemed rather to search the thoughts 
and opinions of those he conversed with, 
than to reflect what was passing through 
his own brain. He was a great play-actor 
throughout the whole of his eventful life, 
and if he could not always divine what 
was passing in the minds of those he con- 
versed with, he generally contrived, by a 
well-studied manner and the intense and 
searching gaze he turned upon them, to 
make them believe he did so. 

The more I read of him, and the 
more closely I study his character, the 
more strongly I feel that in many ways 
he never was a_ thoughtless boy or 
knew the pleasures of being young. His 
earliest portraits strengthen me in this 
conviction. 

Before the Revolution had swept over 
France, with all its loathsome and de- 
grading horrors, the early life of Bonaparte 
(he spelt his name Buonaparte until 
March 1796, when he began to omit 
the Italian “u” from the first syllable) 
had been little more than a_ pathetic 
struggle with poverty, a sad period of 
mental distress and bodily misery. Proud, 
yet so poor that he could with difficulty 
pay for his humble board and lodging, 
it is no wonder that at times existence 
became ‘so intolerable that more than 
once he contemplated suicide. His want 
of means in the land of his adoption— 
a country in which he held no social 
position—caused him to lead a solitary 
life when in French garrisons. He is 
described then as being silent, unsociable, 
slovenly in appearance, and _ speaking 
French and Italian with a Corsican 
accent. Indeed, it may be said that he 
spoke no tongue fluently, except the 
mongrel, barbarous tongue of his native 
island. But, although he never spoke 
French like an educated Frenchman, 
he was able to write it in nervous, 
telling sentences, when he wished to 
excite his army or the French nation 
to action. Looked down upon, when 
young, by his comrades as a foreigner, 
there could be little sympathy between 
them and so unsociable and yet so proud 
a brother-officer. “Life is a burden to 
me,” he wrote from Valence, his first 





* See De Jung’s work on Napoleon, where good reason is given for this belief. 
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garrison, ‘‘ because the men with whom I 
live have manners and habits as different 
from mine as moonlight is from sun- 
shine.” 

The great Corsican patriot, Pascal 
Paoli, a fine, noble character, was an 


NAPOLEON. 13 
the Corsican ranks under the command 
Paoli, had taken part. He had been 
engaged in many a skirmish against the 
French troops, and it was then he first 
experienced the sensation of being shot 
at, always an important event in the life 

















General Bonaparte. 


After Greuse. 


old friend of the Buonaparte family. 
He made a constant companion of young 
Napoleon, whose mind he early filled 
with wild, unpractical dreams of a freed 
Corsica. Its French rulers had become 
very distasteful to the people, and there 
had been several attempted risings against 
them. In these Bonaparte, fighting in 


of a soldier. Paoli was then to him 
a species of demi-god, the noblest of 
characters, a very prototype of those 
classical heroes whose history he loved 
to read, whose deeds he knew so well. 
Paoli’s career was noble, unselfish, and 
full of self-sacrifice. Born in 1726, of 
humble origin, he had dreamt of making 
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his native island independent of Genoa, 
to which she then belonged.* 

An all-absorbing love of country—that 
is, of Corsica—was then Bonaparte’s 
strongest passion, and it was a pure one. 
For her freedom he longed to fight, in 
her cause he was prepared to die. 


people, her wild mountains and_ thick 
forests and rocky valleys, with all the 
fervour of a true patriot. ‘To her he 
turned with a longing, deep and earnest. 
Her welfare was still foremost in his 
thoughts, and she was then to him all 
that men love and revere most under 

















Lieutenant-Colonel Bonaparte of the Corsican Volunteers. 


After Philippoteaux. 


Without doubt this was the noblest 
aspiration in all his life. Many say it 
was the only truly unselfish and chivalrous 
impulse he ever felt. Self-interest had not 
as yet taken exclusive possession of his 
soul. Corsica was then still his country, 
and he loved her savage and vindictive 


* He died near London in 1807, where he had spent the last eleven years of his lifé. 
wanted King George III. to annex Corsica to England. 


the name of “country.” Like most 
of his compatriots, he had learnt to 
hate France as the oppressor of his 
native land. He had thrown himself, 
under Paoli’s leading, into the struggle 
for Corsican independence with all the 
earnestness of youthful inexperience, 


He 
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worked upon by a sensitive nature and 
a mind overcharged with a very active, 
and, as yet, an unregulated imagination. 

Paoli had recommended Bonaparte to 
join the English army as the best course 
open to him. His answer was character- 
istic. He said he preferred remaining 
in the army of France—not for any love 
he bore that country, but because “the 
beginning of a revolution was a fine time 
for an enterprising young man.” No 
feeling of patriotism in- 
fluenced his choice. It 
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her glory with his name, that he could 
secure for himself the immortal and pre- 
eminent fame his ambitious soul craved 
after. One might as well try to eliminate 
the name of Moses as that of Napoleon 
from the pages of history. He spilt 
much blood in pursuit of personal objects. 
But even those in France who hate him 
for this reason should remember, that he 
rescued their beautiful land from the 
whirlpool of mad license and_ brutal 








was simply that he, a poor 
foreign adventurer in the 
French army, was clever 
enough to see, in the 
condition of France at 
that time, the ready-made 
gaming-table where _ his 
superior cleverness was 
likely to secure him many 
chances in life. His 
early training fitted him 
for stormy times; he had 
lived from boyhood 
amongst conspirators, and 
had been educated amidst 
the throes of a Corsican 
struggle for independence, 
in which he had himself 
played a youthful and 
enthusiastic part. 

When, however, the 
final struggle came, in 
1793, it must be recorded 
that Bonaparte deserted F 
the Corsican cause and 
the national hero he 
had so long worshipped. 
Already, at the age of 
twenty-five, an intense 
personal ambition seems 

















to have taken possession 








of his soul, to the per- 

manent exclusion of any 

care for the independence of his native 
island. ‘This was indeed a memorable 
epoch in his life. It marks the parting of 
the ways, where he deliberately forsook the 
unselfish patriotism of his youth for the 
vulgar aspirations of personal ambition. 
Thenceforth his own advancement, not 
duty, was to be the mainspring of his 
actions, the loadstone of his life. If in 
pursuit of renown he made France once 
more great and famous, it was not because 
he loved her, but because he felt it was 
only as her despotic ruler, and by linking 


General Paoli. 


savagery into which the Revolution had 
plunged it. 

This desertion of Paoli and of his com- 
patriots caused Bonaparte to be proclaimed 
in Corsica as a traitor, and by the common 
action of all classes in the island his 
home was pillaged in June 1793. Driven 
from the land he had so selfishly deserted, 
he and his family sailed for France on 
the 11th of that month. 

Upon finally leaving Corsica, he found 
himself, as it were, a human derelict 
adrift upon the stormy sea of a foul 
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revolution. But a man so gifted, so 


constituted, was tolerably certain to ride 
out the gale. Ruthlessly indifferent to 
the feelings of others, we see him sweep 
from the world’s chessboard everything 
animate and inanimate that interfered with 
his own great game in life. Unswayed 
by scruples of conscience, recognising no 
code of laws but that of selfish expediency, 
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grand about his desire for fame, for it was 
not vulgar ease, or comfort, or riches, or 
even personal enjoyment, he sought after. 
His “immortal longings” were for the 
fame that should never perish, and in its 
pursuit he was prepared to violate and 
did violate every recognised law, human 
and divine, ignoring all right and justice. 
The unparalleled rise of a poor and foreign 
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Napoleon's certificate of birth. 


and especially the class of men then in 
power amongst whom he was thrown. 
In this great soldier’s case, the moralist 
is ever prone to enlarge upon his want 
of truth and principle, and upon his over- 
weening ambition. But mean and bad 
as he certainly was, his strong personality, 
immeasurable genius, and, if you will, his 
restless, gnawing hunger for undying re- 
nown, will never fail to fascinate men of 
every nationality and of all creeds and all 
classes. ‘There was, after all, something 


France, but to a European greatness un- 
known for many centuries, his wonderful 
success and equally colossal mistakes, 
combine to make his story peculiarly 
dramatic, 

The philosopher often asks why it is 
that Napoleon has so long filled, and still 
fills, the world with his fame and France 
with his glory? But the fact remains that 
millions still bow down to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, because he was the greatest 


embodiment of physical force in all ages. 
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“HE was going to meet her lover ; 
and the fact that she was to 
meet him at Cannon Street Station 

would almost, she feared, make the meet- 
ing itself banal, sordid. She would have 
liked to meet him in some green, cool 
orchard, where daffodils swung in the 
long grass and primroses stood on frail, 
stiff little pink stalks in the wet scented 
moss of the hedgerow. ‘The time should 
have been May. She herself should have 
been a poem—a lyric in a white frock 
and green scarf, coming to him through 
the long grass under the blossomed 
boughs. Her hands should have been 
full of bluebells, and she should have held 
them up to his face in maidenly defence, 
as he sprang forward to take her in his 
arms. You see that she knew exactly 
how a tryst is conducted in the pages of 
the standard poets and of the cheaper 
weekly journals. But you are not to 
laugh at her. She had, to the full limit 
allowed of her reading and her environ- 
ment, the literary sense. When she was 
a child she never could cry long— 
because she always wanted to see herself 
cry, in the glass—and then of course the 
tears always stopped. Now that she was 
a young woman she could never be happy 
long, because she wanted to watch her 
heart’s happiness—and it used to stop 
then, just as the tears had. 

He had asked her to meet him at 
Cannon Street because he had something 
to say to her, and at home it was difficult 
to get a quiet half-hour because of her 
little sisters. And, curiously enough, she 
was hardly curious at all about what he 
might have to say. She only wished for 
May and the orchard—instead of January 
and the dingy, dusty waiting-room, the 
plain-faced, preoccupied travellers, the 
dim, desolate weather. ‘The setting of 
the scene seemed to her all-important. 
Her dress was brown, her jacket black, 
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Yet 


home-trimmed. 
she looked entrancingly pretty to him 


and her hat was 


as he came through the heavy  swing- 
doors. He would hardly have known 
her in green and white muslin and 
an orchard; for their love had been 


born and bred in town 
Park, to be exact. He came towards 
her. He was five minutes late. She 
had grown anxious, as the one who waits 
always does, and she was extremely glad 
to see him; but she knew that a late 
lover should be treated with a provoking 
coldness (one can relent prettily later on), 
so she gave him a limp hand and no 
greeting. 

“Let’s go out,” 


Highbury New 


he said. ‘Shall we 
walk along the Embankment, or go some- 
where on the Underground ? ” 

It was bitterly cold, but the Embank- 
ment was more romantic than a railway 
carriage. He ought to insist on the 
railway carriage—probably would. So 
she said, ‘‘ Oh, the Embankment, please,” 
and felt a sting of annoyance and dis- 
appointment when he acquiesced. 

‘They did not speak again till they had 
gone through the little back streets, past 
the police station and the mustard factory, 
and were on the broad pavement of 
Queen Victoria Street. He had been 
late; he had offered no excuse, no 
explanation. She had done the proper 
thing, she had awaited these with dignified 
reserve—and now she was involved in 
the meshes of a silence that she could 
not break. How easy it would have 
been in the orchard! She could have 
snapped off a blossoming branch, and— 
and made play with it somehow. ‘Then 
he would have to say something. But 
here—the only thing that occurred to 
her was to stop and look in one of the 
shops till he should ask her what she was 
looking at ; and how common and mean 
that was, compared with the blossoming 
E. 


y Nesbit. 
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bough! And besides, the shops they were 
passing had nothing in the windows 
except cheap pastry and models of steam- 
engines. 

Why on earth didn’t he speak? He 
had never been like this before. She 
stole a glance at him; and for the first 
time it occurred to her that his ‘‘some- 
thing to say” was not a mere excuse for 
being alone with her. He had something 
to say—something that was trying to get 
itself said. ‘The keen wind thrust itself 
even inside the high collar of her jacket. 
Her hands and feet were aching with 
cold. How warm it would have been in 
the orchard ! 

“I’m freezing,” she said suddenly : 
“let’s go and have some tea.” 

* Of course, if you like,” he said wearily ; 
yet she could see he was glad that she 
had broken that desolate silence. 

Seated at a marble table—the place 
was nearly empty—she furtively watched 
his face in the glass, and what she saw 
there thrilled her. Some great sorrow 
had come to him. And she had been 
sulking! The girl in the orchard would 
have known at a glance. She would 
have gently, tenderly, with infinite delicacy 
and the fine tact of a noble woman, drawn 
his secret from him. She would have 
shared his sorrow, and shown herself 
“half wife, half angel from heaven” in 
this dark hour. Well, it was not too 
late: she could begin now. But how? 
He had ordered the tea, and her question 
was still unanswered. Yet she must 
speak, When she did, her words did 
not fit the mouth of the girl in the 
orchard,—but then it would have been 
May there, and this was January. She 
said, “‘ How frightfully cold it is !” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” he said. 

The fine tact of a noble woman seemed 
to have deserted her. She resisted a 
little impulse to put her hand in his 
under the marble table and to say, 
“What is it, dearest? ‘Tell me all about 
it. I can't bear to see you looking 
so miserable!” and there was another 
silence. 

The waitress brought the two thick 
cups of tea, and looked at him with a 
tepid curiosity. As soon as the two were 
alone again, he leaned his elbows on the 
marble and spoke. 

“Look here, darling: I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you, and I hope to God 
you'll forgive me and stand by me, and 
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try to understand that I love you just 
the same, and whatever happens I shall 
always love you.” 

This preamble sent a shiver of dread 
down her spine. What had he done ?- 
a murder, a bank robbery, married some 
one else ? 

It was on the tip of her tongue to 
say that she would stand by him what- 
ever he had done; but if he had married 
some one else this would be improper. 
So she only said ‘‘ Well?” and she said 
it coldly. 

“Well, I went to the Simpsons’ dance 
on Tuesday—oh, why weren’t you there, 
Ethel? And there was a girl in pink, 
and I danced three or four times with 
her—she was rather like you, side-face — 
and then, after supper, in the conserva- 
tory, I—I talked nonsense, but only a 
very little, dear; and she kept looking 
at me so, as if she expected me to 
and so I kissed her. And yesterday | 
had a letter from her, and she seems 
to expect—to think . . . And I thought 
I ought to tell you, darling. Oh, Ethel, 
do try to forgive me! I haven't answered 
her letter.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“That's all,” said he, miserably stirring 
his tea. 

She drew a deep breath. A shock of 
unbelievable relief tingled through her. 
So that was all! What was it compared 
with her fears? She almost said, ‘‘ Never 
mind, dear: it was hateful of you, and 
I wish you hadn’t, but I know you're 
sorry, and I’m sorry; and I forgive you, 
and we'll forget it, and you'll never do 
it again.” But just in time she remem- 
bered that girls must not take these things 
too lightly. What opinion would he form 
of the purity of her mind, the innocence 
of her soul, if an incident like this failed 
to shock her deeply? He himself was 
evidently a prey to the most rending 
remorse. He had told her of the thing 
as one tells of a crime ; as the confession 
of a crime she must receive it. How 
shouid sne know that he had only told 
her because he feared that she would 
anyhow hear it through the indiscretion 
of the girl in pink, or of that other girl 
in blue who had seen and smiled? How 


could she guess that he had tuned his 
confession to the key of what he believed 
would be an innocent girl’s estimate of 
his misconduct ? 

Following the tingle of relief came a 
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sharp, sickening pinch of jealousy and 
mortification : these helped her. 

“T don’t wonder you were afraid to 
tell me,” she began. ‘You don’t love 
me—you’ve never loved me; I was an 
idiot to believe you did.” 

“You know I do,” he said; “it was 
hateful of me—but I couldn’t help it.” 

Those four true words wounded her 
more than all the rest. 


“Couldn't help it? Then how can 
I ever trust you? Even if we were 
married I could never be sure you 


weren't kissing some horrid girl or other. 
No, its no use; I can never, never 
forgive you, and it’s all over. And I 
believed in you so, and trusted you: I 
thought you were the soul of honour.” 

He could not say, ‘* And so I am, on 
the whole,” which was what he thought. 
Her tears were falling hot and _ fast 
between face and veil, for she had talked 
till she was very sorry for herself indeed. 

“ Forgive me, dear,” he said. 

Then she rose to the occasion, 
“Never!” she said, her eyes flashing 
through her tears: ‘‘ you’ve deceived me 
once —you'd do it again ! No, it’s all 
over; you've broken my heart, and de- 
stroyed my faith in human nature. | 
hope I shall never see you again. Some 
day you'll understand what you’ve done, 
and be sorry !” 

* Do you think ’'m not sorry now ?” 

She wished that they were at home, 
and not in this horrible tea-shop, under 
the curious eyes of the waitresses, At 
home she could at least have buried 
her face in the sofa cushions and _ resisted 
all his pleading; at last, perhaps, letting 
him take one cold, passive hand and 
shower frantic kisses upon it, 

He would come to-morrow, however, 
and then At present the thing to 
compass was a dignified parting. 


“Good-bye,” she said: ‘I’m going 


home. And it’s good-bye for ever. No— 
it’s only painful for both of us. ‘There’s 


no more to be said; you've betrayed 
me. I didn’t think a decent man could 
do such things.” She was pulling on her 
gloves, “Go home and gloat over it all! 
And that poor girl—you’ve broken her 
heart too.” This really was a master- 


stroke of nobility. 
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He stood up suddenly. “Do you 
mean it?” he said, and his tone should 
have warned her. “Are you. really 
going to throw me over for a thing like 
this ?” 

‘The anger in his eyes frightened her, 
and the misery of his face wrung her 
heart,—but hoy, could she say “ No, of 
course I’m not! I’m only talking as I 
know good girls ought to talk”? so she 
sui]: “ Yes : good-bye.” 

He stood up suddenly. ‘f Then good- 
bye,” he said, “and may God forgive you, 
as I do!” and he strode down between 
the marble tables and out by the swing 
door. It was a very good exit. At the 
corner he remembered that he had gone 
away without paying for the tea—and his 
natural impulse was to go back and 
remedy that error. But how could he 
go back to say, “We are parting for 
ever; but still I must insist on the sad 
pleasure of paying for our tea—for the 
last time”? He checked the silly im- 
pulse. What was tea, and the price of 
tea, in this cataclysmic overthrowing of 
the universe ? 

So she waited for him in vain, and at 
last paid for the tea herself, and went 
home to wait there—and there too in 
vain, for he never came back to her. 
He loved her with all his heart, and he 
also had, what she had never suspected 
in him, the literary sense. ‘Therefore 
he, never dreaming that the literary sense 
had inspired her too, perceived that to 
the jilted lover two courses only are 
possible : suicide or ‘‘the front.” So he 
enlisted, and went to South Africa, and 
he never came home covered with medals 
and glory, which was rather his idea, to 
the few simple words of explanation that 
would have made all straight, and repaid 
her and him for all the past. Because 
Destiny is almost without the literary 
sense, and Destiny carelessly decreed that 
he should die of enteric in a wretched 
hut, without so much as hearing a gun 
fired. Literary to the soul, she has taken 
no other lover, but mourns him faithfully 
to this hour. Yet perhaps after all that 
is not the literary sense. It may be 
because she loved him, I think I have 
not mentioned before that she did love 
him. 
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The wintry light. 


IN WINTER. 


BY WILLIAM HYDE. 


ROWN leaves whispering, a murmur 
overhead, grey oak stems toned 
by their lichens into the subdued 

richness and colour of a moth’s wing. 
Under the grey sky are distant glimpses of 
blue, more woods, air screened ethereal; the 
valleys are sombre and silent; the sun- 
flecked vistas of summer gone, but through 
the misty air the fiery touches of autumn 
linger on the trees in purple and russet, 
brown and dull orange interwoven under 
veil upon veil of infinite branching. 

Winter does not put an early touch on 
the Surrey woods; sunny autumn days 
alternate with frosts and grey weather 
before the snow comes; colour, lovely 
and subdued, glows in beauties denied 
to summer; the lowered light, the 
wedding of grey air with richer hues 
and touches of scintillating brilliance, 
lead the eye to satisfying harmonies 
woven into textures vaporous and aerial. 
But when the north wind brings the grey- 
blue shades of mid-winter the snow follows. 
Revealing and _ concealing, the snow 
presents another woodland, _ traceries, 
mysteries, frozen richness of texture, 
shrouded tangles of underwood, and 
visionary contrasts of earth and sky. 
With these the powers of the air inter- 
weave the pageants of nature—dawn and 
sunrise, storm and sunshine, night and 
the stars, the burning fires of sunset, and 
the glimpses of the moon. 

A century or two ago there was a 
passion for tree planting among some of 
the richer inhabitants of Surrey, just as in 
these days there is for making gardens: 
probably this accounts for the garden- 


like aspect of Surrey; but the Pilgrim on 
the Down and the men who looked from 
the little windows of the massive castles of 
inedizval England saw a grimmer outlook. 


The wild, ragged forests, the mist- 
breeding meres have vanished, leaving 
the solemn masses of woodland, covering 


the broad tracts of undulating country, 
serrating the chalk downs, fringing the 
sandy heaths and tufting ridges with dark 
firs. 

Look from Leith Hill ‘Tower in the 
silvery grey light of early winter: the good 
things of a grey day are all around, giving 
that sense of repose which is always felt 
in the open country, lying quiet beneath 
the sky. These have 
names, and are known to many ; 
less known are haunted by the 
keeper and barred to strangers ; others, 
half wood, half heath, are of 
solitude, and in winter scarcely crossed 
by a human being for days. Or ascend 
the curving contours of the North Downs: 
as one mounts, the scenic distances appear 
to rise with one, and in fold upon fold the 
wooded panorama of the Surrey hills 1s 
displayed. 

But it to those who live with 
them, and whose feet are often in the 
unfrequented ways, that the woods have 
much to give—oak, beech, fir, yew, and 
larch, sometimes in parklike regularity, 
sometimes awildentanglement of neglected 
overgrown common land, with deeply 
hidden lanes winding through overhanging 
masses of sandstone and chalk, or through 
little brooks glittering in the 
valleys. 
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On Merrow Downs the sombre, secret- 
looking yews suggest grave fancies. 
Indescribably, indefinably strange are 
these dark antique evergreens: they have 
an atmosphere about them which other 
trees cannot even assume, an air of 
distinction which probably comes from 
the pride of ancestry or experience ; their 
leathery, ragged, convolved trunks seem 
indifferent to time and weather; they 
came here long before their neighbours, 
and are aged, even in the age of trees, 
and have for centuries felt the dawn rise, 
the passage of the sun, and the influences 
of changing skies, while other woods have 
passed away. Some of them probably 
saw Chaucer’s day, when in the dim old 
Plantagenet centuries these hills and 
tracks were populous with crowds of 
foreign pilgrims coming from Southampton 
to Canterbury. 

These yews extend for miles along the 
chalk downs, sometimes in twos or threes, 
sometimes in groves, generally marking 
out the old British-Roman track known 
as the ‘ Pilgrims’ Way.” 

When one looks closely into the yew 
it suggests the colour and adornment of 
medizval crowds; the bloom of 
the crimson berries, half hidden in blue- 
green linear leaves, is a reminiscence of 
jewelled pins, of head-dresses pictured 
in old Missals, of luxurious robing in 
green felted cloths ; there is a sense that 
once they contrasted with and fitted the 
pageants of the brilliant colours in pro- 
cessions, which have long passed on. 

In country churchyards, where they are 
associated with graves, they look more 
secret than ever, and even more aloof 
and coldly indifferent to humanity, than 
when in the woods. ‘The wind stirs in 
their branches with sounds unlike those 
of other trees, and in bright sunlight, as 
in the gloom of thunderstorms, they seem 
equally sombre and unfathomable, and to 
go into vague imaginings is to feel they 
are living beyond their allotted time, and 
resent their environment. But see a 
tramps’ fire at night in a grove of yews, 
a rough head bent down catching a glint 
of the fire: visions rise of men who lived 
with trees in the past, glimpses of him 
with the matted hair and flint hatchet, 
raising memories in thought of his 
successors who held the spear, who raised 
the stone circles where the sacrificial 
knife once glittered, and on to them who 
burnt charcoal, who killed the deer with 
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bows of yew. The yew certainly has a 
personality—perhaps the brownest shades 
are found underneath the groves of 
Norbiton—but when the downs are slopes 
of iridescent snow the yews come out in 
dark silhouettes, and the whole picture as 
seen against a red winter sunset is not 
easily forgotten. 

Once within the shadow of these yew 
groves, the imagination is touched in some 
mysterious manner to be impressionable 
to the mood of trees. 

The sun scarcely penetrates the dark roof 
of leaves, even in summer, and in winter 
these often hold a canopy of snow, while 
underneath are arcades of solemn gloom. 
Around are knotted and scarred trunks 
catching glimpses of light, which trans- 
form contorted sinuosities into sculptured 
faces, witchlike and haggard, streaked 
with pallid green, seeming to move in 
the flickering light, and, to the roused 
imagination, fix one with cold, sunken 


eyes. Dripping boughs let fall in a stealthy 
manner little rivulets of melted snow, 


that fall, echoing as whispering voices, in 
monotonous tones, or raise the fear that 
an invisible footstep is following. 

‘There are times, too, when these half- 
real fancies are intensified, when the 
Winter sun is lowering to the horizon, 
and shoots burning rays through the 
vistas of the woods, streaking a ground of 
fallen brown needles with blood-red light, 
laying on the branches splashes of the 
same ominous colour, revealing crannies 
and channels, hidden at other times, for a 
moment in their gleams. 

As the wood becomes shadowy in the 
fading twilight of a winter day, long 
grasping hands seem to point and entwine 
among the coiling branches. ‘The faint 
sounds of dripping water cease to echo, 
while frost and silence hold leaf and 
branch in their grip in black darkness. 
There is a silence that is even deeper on 
the moonlight nights, when the shades of 
the wood are silvered by the cold light 
and the frost. ‘The labyrinth is_ trans- 
formed by these into a strange world of 
intangible objects, shining and glimmering 
as though in the depths of the sea, 
becoming a region for a lost soul to 


wander in or to commune with spectres. 
‘To be solitary in woodland places is to 
revive those mysterious impressions we so 
often receive in deep woods, quite as much 
in the brilliant summer days as in winter 
evenings. 


Man has lived with forest trees 
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since the dim morning of his race; they 
are associated with his mental childhood, 
and even now perhaps unconsciously link 
him with past ages. After a night passed 
alone in a wood, one understands why 
forest folk with iron nerves half believe 
in those promptings of the imagination 
that strange things move and happen in 
the forest at night beyond their ken. ‘The 
tendency of shadow and shade to create 
vague imaginings perhaps has more to do 
with it. 

Close to Broadmoor Bottom is a shick 
larch wood. These  slender-branched, 
symmetrical trees, when seen single and 
unmassed together, do not look interest- 
ing—there is a poverty of sap about them ; 
but when massed together in thick woods 
they are curiously impressive. 

When the feathery branches are no 
longer green, but reflect that singular 
death-like grey, when they are interlaced 
and recede shade upon shade into the 
recesses of a valley, they fascinate with 
uncanny suggestions—perhaps most at 
noon, when the light from above pene- 
trates through the fine lace-work of 
branches and is filtered and subdued, so 
that it reaches hardly to the base of the 
Standing there in these shades, one 
may conjure up strange visions : the sense 
that something is happening behind one, 
that something could speak, in an un- 
known tongue, that unknown things are 
gathering, affects the nerves and produces 
that mysterious woodland panic, which 
many have experienced when alone with 
nature, once attributed to Pan himself. 

These larches have their moods ; they 
will be spectres, they will be burning 
brands, they will be masses of interwoven 
lace after snow, at dawn or sunset, catch- 
ing the ruddy light of the winter sun, or 
etching the eastern sky with the slender 
lines and webs of drooping branches. See 
them in those dead moments, only known 
in winter woods, when the stagnant sodden 
ground breeds mist, when Nature seems 
to mourn in silence : with their grey stems 
and fimly branches they scarcely seem 
material, but ghosts of trees. More 
ghostly still as the light fades away, more 
mysterious still when a breeze raises that 
curious murmur, faint, rising and falling, 
like an orchestra of stringed music, and 
swelling into a metallic note in strong wind, 
a kind of M@olian harp of the woods. 
These uncanny trees are not always grey 
even in winter. After November the 
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lower stems take the moisture from the 
winds, and gradually a bloom of green 
mould, almost a blush of green lichen, 
covers them. Under the grey sky this is 
not remarkable ; but pass along the edge of 
a larch wood when the level rays of the 
sun strike on the stems, go close up to 
them, and they are shafts of green fire, 
the brightest green, flashing like emeralds 
in the sun upon a background of gloomy 
mysterious shade. 

But winter woods in Surrey are not all 
uncanny. In Wootton Woods the love- 
liest beeches are seen in all their moods, 
in groves, in ordered magnificence and in 
wild profusion—one of the results of the 
passion for tree planting. 

In summer these lovely woods are not 
suggestive of the period of the swineherd ; 
in them the world seems to have settled 
down into the leisured existence of English 
gentility of three centuries ago. 

The sunlight falls on the exquisite per- 
spectives of sylvan glades, tinting the lawns 
with golden light; there is an air of the 
Old Masters’ compositions of landscape 
all about these scenes ; there are Watteau- 
like pictures of grove and mead, where the 
little ‘Tillingbourne stream flows on; or 
sometimes they are old tapestry-looking 
designs of decorative landscape with 
hunting scenes in the foreground. But 
Wootton Woods gather themselves up in 
patience in winter ; they cannor hope to be 
at this season in so classic a mood, and 
make Claude-like pastorals for the eye to 
upon. 

When the leaves have fallen, and the 
whole atmosphere of the underwood is 
saturated with the orange light reflected 
from them, the grey stems come out in 
winter colours. ‘The branches take up 
moisture, and blossom forth, not in leaves, 
but in lichen and mosses, and harmonise 
their colours as few human artists can— 
velvets in and satins in_ bark, 
arranged in deft touches and absolutely 
right proportions ; and Nature, like a great 
artist, gets her effects by simple means— 
a few gradations of greenish grey, a little 
rich brown, some blue reflections and a 
flash or two of vivid green—and here is 
colour in arrangements almost unknown 
to art. 

After the golden autumn days are over, 
and when the snow lies about these classic 
pastoral lawns, the beeches come out on 
a background of shadowed grey, and in- 
no holiday humour; they take, for light 
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coloured trees, a singularly dark tone, and 
mass in dark blue with the air of a real 
forest, at evening standing up against the 
light in grim iron-like bars; and in the 
twilight, when a crescent moon is in the 
sky, the scene is then romantic. It is here 
very often, after a night of frost, when the 
gathering light in the east 
broaden into the hues of dawn, that these 
beeches are arrayed in white—white which 
has a thousand reflected lights of pale 
blue, every twig to its tip clothed in hoar 
frost, ‘mystic, wonderful.” 

When the sun enrobes the crystals with 
flame the tree resembles a bride resplen- 
dent in lace and jewels; the jewels flash 
prismatic fires from their frosty facets, and 
again Nature has used but simple means— 
a little frost, a little mist—and one remem- 
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the avenues of shade, silvering the grey 
bark and the mists. 

As it passes up the sky to its zenith, 
the tracery of the branches and the thickly 
clustered fir-needles come out sharply on 
the opalescent field of light. Under the 
high winter moon, when snow has fallen, 
the essentially wild aspect of some of 
these Surrey fir districts assumes a foreign 
air. One half expects to meet a prowling 
wolf, or to hear the jingle of sleigh bells. 
The wild heaths that generally surround 
and hold these fir woods help this im- 
pression, though nothing more dangerous 
than rabbits and other rodents live their 
mysterious lives in the sandy burrows ; 
they are almost unmolested, and in the 
grey dawn seem hundreds of little shadows 
passing over the ground; but the game- 





In the beech wood. 


bers the lilies of the field and Solomon’s 
glory. 

Perhaps the firs are best seen in the 
Redlands at Coldharbour, where, in long 
avenues of slender shafts, they simulate 
the ordered columns of a Gothic interior. 

These fir woods are pregnant with an 
atmosphere of Northern melancholy, of 
grey lights and green shadows, scented 
with resinous exhalation, and swaying in 
the wind with restfully murmurous sighs. 
It is night that brings the fir woods fuller 
expression. Often in the winter, soon 
after the west has burnt out its glories 
of lurid fire behind the black bars of the 
fir shafts, and faded into grey, the east 
shows faintly another light of pale silvery 
yellow, and the shadowy ranks of the 
trees appear and show out against the 
gradually rising moon, which, as it moves 
higher, sends soft rays of light through 


keeper is about, and little bunny, with a 
wire round his neck, and lack-lustre eyes 
that will never see another grey dawn, is 
sometimes seen lying in the morning dew 
on a heap of fallen leaves. Indeed, game 
and the gamekeeper appear to be the 
raison @étre for most of the Surrey woods. 
Solitary cottages with a barking dog, 
generally reached by a half-hidden foot- 
track through hazels and = underwood, 
suddenly confront one in these districts, 
miles from other houses and_ villages. 
This is the home of the keeper. 

Nailed toa tree one usually sees trophies 
of the gamekeeper’s vigilance, specimens 
of feather and fur of all animals who dare 
to live near the pheasant. There is 


another man besides the gamekeeper who 
wanders through these woods, and, like 
Orlando, carves his mark upon the trees ; 
he brings other men with rods and pocket- 
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books ; soon the sound of ringing axes is 
heard, and a curious rattling crash wakens 
the echoes of the wood, and another tree 
has fallen and has gone the way of trees. 
The oak woods alternate when seen in 
wide sweeps of distance with the grey 
lawns of scattered farm lands ; but per- 
haps the Gainsborough-like pictures which 
meet one in the turns of the lanes are 
more directly fascinating. <A tangled oak 
in winter, with the ivy tendrils clinging 
round it, always impresses one with the 
feeling that trees are not only things of 
vegetable growth, with botanical names in 
due order arranged, but companions and 
friends. No one is so prosaic as not to 
have felt this at some time. In the grey 
teeming ways of the town, in the oblivion 
of care or interest, unbidden memories 
will rise up in the heart—some sudden 
vision of the woods at dawn, of sunlit 
vistas of youth, or some tree-sheltered 
spot, will for an instant arrest the thoughts 
in the race for wealth or the struggle for 


existence, and the past revives as an 
evanescent impalpable perfume. 

But, on the whole, Surrey is a large 
Turneresque landscape—it is best in 
wide spaces ; from the dayspring, when the 
‘pearl glow ’ of dawn deepens into rose 
and amber on a pale green sky, and after 
the mists have dispersed the serene 
and beautiful sunlight of a calm winter’s 
day floods the wide spaces of the air 
with limpid peace and exquisite passages 
of opalescent light, until day fades in the 
west, these ever-changing 
sources of delight to those who love line 
and colour. ‘There are other days when 
nature is grim and hard, wrapt up in grey, 
when nothing is seen in earth and sky but 
fog that does not lift from the frosty rime 
on herb and tree—bitter days which fade 
imperceptibly into greyer night. ‘Then 
our friends the trees serve us best in the 
ingle nook, and the solemn spaces, the 
wild tangles, the bleak downs, are left to 
night, the stars, and the owls. 
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THE SONG OF THE DERELICT. 


BY ERNEST RIEIYS. 


HEN the hour is gone, and the leaf grown brown, 


Its green delight over,—far better be down! 


Well if the wind come then, and deliver 


The leaf to the earth or the sea-going river: 
IWhat should tt do there, outliving tts dav? 
Well if the wind come, and blow it away. 


For a leaf I have seen, still left, withering on 


Between the wind and the wintry sun, 


Wrinkled and wizened,—shaming the hour 
When the beech-tree was proud and the birch in flower : 
IVhat, said I, avails tt, outliving its day? 


Well if the wind come, and tlow tt away. 


Well if the wind stoop down in its force, 

When the life is lived out, for better or worse. 
Good Lord, I pray now, take thought and deliver 
Old age in its time, as the leaf to the river: 
IWhat should it do there, outliving tts day? 

Well if the wind come, and blow it away. 



















SOCIAL -LIFE IN IRELAND. 
THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


BY JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 


HE change which has passed over 
Ireland, in the last half-century, 
has been most conspicuous in 

the sphere of politics; but it has also 
deeply affected her social life. One who, 
as a boy, knew Plunket and Bushe, who 
conversed with the author of ‘Castle 
Rackrent,” and who has had opportunities 
to know his countrymen afforded to few, 
may be permitted to say a few words 
on the subject. 


Let us first enter the chief town of 
Ireland. ‘Thackeray described it, just 
, sixty years ago; but he saw 
Dublin it only when deserted, in the 
Castle. - 


middle of August ; his account 
is singularly jejune and meagre. Dublin 
is the seat of the centralised Irish Govern- 
ment—a bureaucracy, which has replaced 
an aristocracy of the land not unlike that 
of the old French Monarchy, of which 
Tocqueville has exposed the vices; its 
noble public buildings and broad streets, 
rising out of labyrinths of squalid alleys 
and lanes, miserable seed-plots of an 
excessive death-rate, give it the look of 
a fine but slatternly capital, wanting in 
animation and the enterprise of prosper- 
ous commerce, and in which, as in all 
towns in Ireland, the contrast between 
the rich and the poor is made but too 
manifest. ‘The Lord Lieutenant has his 
chief abode in the Castle—a large, but 


incongruous and unsightly building: here 
he holds his Court, and does most of 
his official work; but he has a_ kind 
of ‘Tusculum in the Viceregal Lodge, 


where he welcomes his especially favoured 
guests and visitors. 
The representatives of Royalty, as long 


as I can recollect, have, in some. in- 

stances, been very able men, 

The and in some, magnificent and 
Viceroy. : . 

gracious hosts; all, I doubt 

not, have tried to do their duty—a very 

difficult and most thankless task. But, 


as a rule, they have only been a short 
time in Ireland; and though they have 
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usually endeavoured to understand the 
country, their praiseworthy efforts have 
not been often successful. ‘here is an 
unreality in these phantoms of kingship, 
flitting across the stage and having but 
the likeness of a crown; the occasional 
presence in Ireland of the real Sovereign, 
as has been made evident by the results 
of a few Royal visits, would be a bene- 
ficent, perhaps an important reform, 
The Society which the Viceroyalty 
gathers around it has, for many years, 
been of much the same character, though 
in Dublin, if not in the same degree as 
in London, the xowveaux riches have in- 


vaded the domain of the wodlesse. A few 
members of the peerage and of the 
higher landed gentry attend the Lord 


Lieutenant’s levees and drawing-rooms, 
and find places in what are called his 
house-parties. The great officials of the 
Government, the dignitaries of the Irish 
Bar, and the chiefs of the large Dublin 
garrison are often to be seen at these 
receptions ; indeed, the military element 
prevails in the life of the Castle. Repre- 
sentatives of classes which hardly appear 
at St. James’s,—lawyers, doctors, mercan- 
tile men and traders are found in scores 
at the Viceregal Court and its pageants ; 
but if they are not exactly of the caste 
of Vere de Vere, they compare tavour- 
ably with the men and women of the 
plutocratic multitude, which thronged the 
Court of the later years of Victoria. 
The festivities of the Castle are an at- 
tractive and interesting sight; the rooms 
are fine, well lit, and crowded with pretty 
faces ; the music and dancing at the State 
balls are excellent ; and if trains are not 
always carried with perfect grace, and 
many dresses are not in the fashion of 
Worth, homage is due to the beauty of 
most of the fair wearers. The Viceregal 
Court, however, has also a somewhat 
unreal look; and it does not contain 
what is best and most choice in the social 
life of Ireland. ‘The hierarchy of the 
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Irish Catholic Church, and the heads 
of the Corporation of Dublin, have, it 
should be added, ceased to appear at 
it for a long period —an unfortunate sign 
of political troubles. 

Society in Dublin is less brilliant than 
it was in the days of the old Irish 
Parliament, even in the days 


P se: of the generation of the first 
* years of the Union, ‘The 
mansions of the noblemen and of the 


great landed gentry, who were members 
of the Assembly in College Green, have 


become seats of institutions or large 
schools; the glories of Grattan and 
Curran, of Plunket and Bushe, have 


vanished, and have left no equal succeed- 
ing lustre. Hardly a single peer or a 
leading county magnate has, I believe, 
a house of his own in Dublin ; its aristo 
cracy 1s composed of the chiefs of the 
official classes, of the heads of the Irish 
bench and bar, of a few physicians and 
surgeons of high repute, of some of the 
luminaries of ‘Trinity College—the great 
place of learning for the sons of the 
higher orders of Protestant Ireland—and 
o* 9. very small sprinkling of eminent 
merchants. ‘This society is hospitable, 
joyous, and gay; it is remarkable for its 
good taste and refinement; the charms 
of its and young ladies are 
sufficiently known. Wit often overflows 
at these excellent dinners ; conversation 
is usually happy and_ pleasant; there 
is seldom a trace of the vulgarity and 
ostentation we see in many 
London. 
The most distinctive feature, however, 
of this social life is this: the separation 
of faiths, which divides Ire- 
The _— land into different peoples, 
appears conspicuously even in 
these reunions ; Catholics and 
Protestants seldom meet at the 
friendly board in Dublin. This pecu- 
liarity is less marked in legal circles than, 
perhaps, in any other: the freemasonry 
of the bench and the bar has_ partly 
effaced the alienation of creeds; but | 
have often been a guest at legal dinners 
where I was a Protestant vara avis in 
a nest of Catholics, and where a Catholic 
was not to be seen at a Protestant table. 
This distinction, the result of an unhappy 
history, runs through the whole structure 
of Dublin society, and indeed through 
that of all parts of Ireland, but it is 
perhaps more marked in Dublin than in 


hostesses 


houses in 


Creeds. 


same 
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other towns, always excepting the capital 
of Ulster, Belfast, sometimes a bloody 
battlefield of the Orange and the Green. 
I doubt if a bishop of the Irish Anglican 
Church has ever sat down with a bishop 
of the Catholic Church of Ireland at 
the dining-room or the drawing-room of a 
Dublin citizen : this sentiment is so strong, 
that Whately, when Archbishop of Dublin, 
would not speak to or call on Newman, 
though both had been Fellows of Oriel 
and old friends at Oxford. The dis- 
tinction keeps whole classes apart, in the 
capital of Ireland as elsewhere, especially 


the lower middle class in Dublin. Pro- 
- ‘ testants and Catholics ‘hate 
ate ‘‘for : : ey Se 
each other there for the love 
the love of 


of God”: there are Catholic 
and Protestant hospitals, firms, 
and shops; and this separation appears 
in the free life of Club-land. I remember 
when a Catholic was almost tabooed at 
Kildare Street. The humbler classes of 
Dublin miserably housed, though 
there has been improvement in this re- 
spect in the last fifty years; they stand 
on a lower level than their 
England and Scotland. ‘The large majority 
of the population are “ Nationalists,” as 
the phrase is; but the Unionist minority 
and active: it represents, in 
by far the greatest proportion, the intelli- 
gence and the wealth of the city. Dublin 
contains a dangerous and evil-minded 
Fenian element; the tragedy of the 
Phoenix Park is not yet. forgotten. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the social 
life of the other cities and towns of Ire- 


God.”’ 


are 


fellows in 


is strong 


: land. Belfast, a hamlet until 
= the middle of the eighteenth 
Belfast. Century, contained only 75,000 


souls in the first years of the 
reign of Queen Victoria ; the population 
exceeded 300,000 in 1go1. ‘The place 
has drawn into it the great linen trade 
of Ulster, the mighty power-loom thrust- 
ing the peasant’s hand-loom aside ; it is, 
besides, a centre of a magnificent ship- 
building industry—the Oceanic and the 
Cymrtc are among the last specimens ; 
it may be compared to a small Manchester 
and Liverpool combined. It is far inferior 
to Dublin in its public buildings and 
streets, and its places of worship are ugly 
and mean; but it is infinitely superior 
in all that pertains to commerce, and its 
citizens have a busy and energetic look, not 
often seen in the same class in the capital. 
Ihe leading society of Belfast is that 








of a wealthy middle class, which has risen 
to fortune by its own exertions. It is 
not aristocratic, but it is well cultured ; it 
is remarkable for its munificent charities. 
Belfast is the principal town of Pres- 
byterian Ireland; a large part of the 
population shows its Scottish origin ; the 
municipal government is economical and 
good; but, as I have said, the sectarian 
strife, which rages in the place, some- 
times breaks out in riots and deeds of 
violence, like the savage social wars of 
the old Italian cities. 
Cork sixty years ago was the second city 
of Ireland, but it has long yielded this 
“ Rebel position to Belfast. Its natural 
Cork.” advantages are immense, for 
it isa connecting link between 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
its commerce ought to be flourishing in 
the extreme; but it has not turned these 
advantages to account—its trade and 
manufactures are rather in decline. ‘The 
town is a centre of Catholic Ireland; it 
rather glories in the appellation of the 
“Rebel City”; its best society is that 
of merchants and wealthy traders, with a 
small-admixture of professional men and 
of the local country gentry. ‘The great 
body of the population is badly housed, 
and has rather a listless and indolent look, 
resembling that of the Zassaroni of Naples. 
I can hardly glance at the other towns 
of Ireland, and at the characteristics of 
their social life. With some 


Decaying exceptions, chiefly along the 
townships. : ‘ 

sea-coast, they have retro- 

graded in the last two generations. ‘Their 


industries have been swamped by the 
huge manufactures of England and Scot- 
land; in not a few instances they show 
signs of growing decay—ruinous streets, 
lines of deserted mud_ hovels, a high 
death-rate, a bad supply of water. Sixty 
years ago refined society was to be found 
in several of these towns; but this has, 
for the most part, disappeared. ‘The 
chief townsmen are now shopkeepers 
and traders, and the great body of the 
population is seldom thriving. In_ the 
southern provinces of Ireland, and in a 
large part of Ulster, these places are 
centres of the “ Nationalist” movement, 
and their local boards, which have re- 
placed the old grand juries in the sphere 
of county and urban government, echo 
with passionate protests against things 
as they are, and even with revolutionary 
and socialistic cries, 
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I pass from the cities and towns of 
Ireland to her rural community in its 
different classes. I must say 


The people | ord on the landed gentry, 


on the 


lend. intheir relations with the State 
and the people; their social 
position would, otherwise, be hardly 


understood. In by many degrees the 
greatest part of the country, the religious 
distinction which divides — Irishmen 
separates the owners from the occupiers 
of the soil: the owners are in the main 
Protestants, the occupiers, in the main, 
Catholics. ‘This difference, however, is 
less strongly marked than might be sup- 
posed ; there is a considerable minority of 
Catholic landlords; there is a considerable 
minority of Protestant farmers, especially 
in Presbyterian Ulster ; and the gentry of 
the two faiths, until this generation, had 
blended in marriage in many instances. 
The evil memories, too, of conquest and 
confiscation, of a most grievous kind, still 
affect the present settlement of the Irish 
land, though it rests on a prescription of 
two centuries and a half; all this naturally 
makes the landed gentry an unpopular 
order of men. Nor shall I deny or con- 
The ceal the faults of a part of 
absentee the class : some are absentees 
landlords. 2nd seldom behold _ their 
estates ; too many hand over 
their affairs to factors and agents; too 
many entrench themselves in the isolation 
of a caste, and stand aloof from the 
classes they deem their inferiors ; too 
many devote their lives to the mere 
sports of the country. These things do 
much mischief in Irish landed relations ; 
the Irish land system is not a well settled 
or an attractive edifice. 
But there is more than a complete set- 
off to these unfortunate facts, when we 
The consider the landed gentry 
“English ftom an historical and political 
garrison.”’ point of view. Whatever 
may be said, they have been 
a mainstay of our authority in Ireland 
during many stormy centuries: it is not 
for nothing that the conspirators against 
our rule have denounced the Irish land- 
lords as the “British garrison,” the 
expulsion of which would soon cause the 
fall of the fortress. This class, too, has 
administered local affairs in Ireland 
remarkably well during a long series of 
years—time will show the results of 


depriving it of this important power—and 
in five-sixths of the country it forms a 
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civilising and beneficent influence, the 
immense value of which is not doubtful. 
The Irish landed gentry, after having been 
assured by generations of statesmen that 
their position was secure, and that their 
possessions were perfectly safe, have been 
subjected, during the last twenty years, 
to legislation, unwise and immoral alike, 
which has wrought the ruin of hundreds 
of the class, and is threatening it with 
complete destruction. 
Scores of the seats of the landed gentry 
know their owners no more; but most 
of the great country houses 
Ph still remain open. I have no 
gentry. experience of those of Ulster ; 
but I have, through life, been 
received at not a few in the southern 
provinces. ‘The social life of these fine 
hospitable homes is, I venture to think, 
the most delightful of any to be found in 
the Three Kingdoms. Little difference 
exists, in manner and bearing, between 
the aristocracies of the land in Great 
Britain and Ireland; they form a single 
and united class, they have for generations 
been largely connected by marriage. But 
the society that meets in the great country 
houses of England and Scotland is by no 
means the same as that of the great Irish 
country houses ; it is more cosmopolitan, 
more outwardly splendid, more a repeti- 
tion of the wealth and display of London. 
In England, too, the xouveaux riches have 
largely taken possession of the land, and 
have risen to the position of rural 
magnates ; the social life of their brand- 
new country mansions is a rather coarse 
imitation of that of their betters, a round of 
ostentatious and pompous luxury; it is often 
frivolous, and usually without true refine- 
ment. Ireland has no Chatsworth, Eaton, 
or Blenheim, and she cannot boast of the 
festivities of these palaces; she has nothing 
resembling the banquets and the balls 
given by great roturiers, who, in the last 
fifty years, have overshadowed the real 
gentry in many English counties. 
Ireland’s best country houses have a 
charm all their own ; their social life, no 
doubt, is rather too exclusive, 
too much that of class, which 
lives for itself, and does not freely mix 
with the classes below it; but it is singu- 
larly agreeable to a cultivated taste ; it 
retains some of the brilliancy for which 
it was famous in the eighteenth century. 
How shall I describe these noctes 
geneque Detim, the flowing courtesy of 


Irish wit. 
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the hosts and hostesses, the amiability, 
grace, and fun of the daughters, the wit 
and gaiety that sparkle around the friendly 
board, the merry converse of guests 
usually engaged in the same pursuits and 
pastimes? A brief anecdote will illus- 
trate what I mean. ‘The late Lady 
Wrixon Becher, the celebrated Miss 
O'Neill, the most fascinating Juliet on 
the stage of her day, told me, years ago, 
that she had never been better supported 
than by the amateurs of the famous Kil- 
kenny theatricals, and that she thought 
the society of the county perfect. Maria 
Edgeworth, too, is a significant witness: 
I only knew that gifted personage when 
in extreme old age; but that fine speci- 
men of feminine humour and charm 
could only have been formed in society 
that had much in common with it. 
‘These country houses, too, are centres, so 
to speak, of sporting, on the whole better, 
I think, than that of England. ‘The 
Quorn and the Pytchley are alike flourish- 
ing; but hunting in England has suffered 
much from the multiplication of railways, 
the extension of towns, and the dangerous 
nuisance of barbed wire fencing; many 
Englishmen are now seen at the meets of 
the Wards, the Meaths, and the Kildares. 
The absence of a strong middle class 
in Ireland appears conspicuously in her 
rural community. ‘This is 
divided, as a rule, between an 
order of landlords and an 
order of humble peasants ; the large and 
substantial farmers are comparatively few. 
There is a marked difference between the 
Irish peasant classes: the Presbyterians 
of Ulster have little in common with the 
mixed Catholic races of Leinster and 
with the Catholic Celts of Munster and 
Connaught. I am not well acquainted 
with the Ulster peasant ; but he has the 
characteristics of his Scottish origin, in 
the counties settled by the old Scottish 
colonists ; he is a devout follower of the 
faith of John Knox, divided from his 
landlord by a wide line of distinction ; he 
is naturally canny, hard-fisted, cautious. 
This class has for a century been loyal to 
our rule in Ireland, and until lately lived 
happily under its superiors. 
‘The peasantry in the southern province, 
and in the Celt'c parts of Ulster, differ 
widely in their appearance 
The ; 
peasantry. and, to a great extent, in 
race; but they have the same 
characteristics in the main; their social 
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life has been, and is, on the same level, 
except in a few poverty-stricken districts. 
They have made immense progress, during 
the last fifty years, in material comfort 
and in the command of the conveniences 
of life: were O’Connell, their great leader, 
alive, he would hardly know them. On 
the other hand, the prodigious emigration 
of the last half-century, which has drawn 
away from Ireland what is best in this 
class, has told on the population which 
remains: the men and women are scarcely 
equal in health and strength to what 
their grandfathers and grandmothers 
were ; the recruits for the army are, I 
believe, inferior, compared to what they 
were before the great famine. 
A distinct social and moral change has 
passed over this part of the Irish people 
within living memory. ‘These 
A sad NSE RARE , 
change. Peasants still retaii muchof the 
courtesy and kindly manner 
which have always been among. their 
attractive qualities ; this notably appears in 
their bearing to strangers. ‘The virtue, too, 
of their women is still proverbial, though 
in this respect there has been a gradual 
decline ; they are still good Catholics and 
obedient to their priests, though not with 
the unquestioning submissiveness of old. 
But a revolution has taken place in their 
ideas and conceptions of life ; and this 
has been decisive and complete. Sixty 
years ago, if divided from their superiors 
in race and faith, they looked up to 
them, and were not discontented, as a 
class; they are now widely estranged 
from their landlords, and are joining in 
the movement directed against them. 
Sixty years ago O’Connell was able to 
unite them in the cause of Repeal; but 
they showed few signs of the angry dis- 
affection to the State and of the reckless 
lawlessness too prevalent now amongst 
them. They have lost, too, much of the 
gaiety and light-heartedness of the past ; 
their demeanour to the classes above 
them is rather sullen and dark ; they are 
nearly as superstitious as their fathers 
were, but their superstitions have little 
of the grace and of the poetry of old. 
Religion has had a decisive influence 
on Irish social life. A word on the or- 
Chetanes ee which uphond the 
in Ireland, CD™stian faith in Ireland. 
Her Catholic Church is the 
fold of more than three-fourths of her 
people ; it has emerged from the thraldom 
of the eighteenth century, and from the 
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comparative poverty of sixty years ago ; 
externally it has had a most striking revival. 
Its fine cathedrals tower over many a 
landscape ; its parish churches have 
largely replaced the miserable ‘‘ chapels ” 
of the past, and are well designed 
buildings in many instances ; its religious 
houses show much architectural beauty. 
The Church, too, retains the allegiance of 
five-sixths of its flocks ; but this is not as 
docile and complete as of old: a secular 
party has grown up within it, which 
dislikes and even defies its pretensions. 
The Irish Catholic priesthood are, for the 
most part, sons of substantial farmers of 
the same faith: the status of this order 
of men should, if possible, be raised ; it 
was a great misfortune that they have 
not long ago been honourably endowed 
by the State. 
The Irish Catholic priest leads a most 
exemplary life: he attends to his congre- 
gation with pious and_ scru- 
priest's pulous care; he is usually 
library. their best adviser and friend. 
But he has too often seconded 
the agitation of late years, though this has 
been unequivocally condemned by Rome. 
He would not have taken this part had 
he not been dependent on his flock, and 
had an adequate public provision been 
made for him. His library reveals the 
turn of his mind: it is usually composed 
of what may be <alled professional works, 
books of casuistry, theology, and so 
forth ; of Catholic histories of the old 
civil wars of Ireland, and of ‘ Nationalist” 
literature of the present day—an_assort- 
ment not in all respects wholesome. 
The Anglican Church of Ireland was 
disestablished in 1869-70 ; but its spiritual 
h life has markedly improved 
a since it has ceased to be 
community. 2n Erastian appanage of 
the corrupting Castle. — Its 
bishops and the great body of its clergy 
are admirable men; they are earnest, 
moderate in their views, in many instances 
learned ; and the Church has given re- 
markable proof of power in self-govern- 
ment. It is suffering, however, from the 
impoverishment of the landed gentry, 
the class on which it mainly relies for 
support: this is another of the many 
reasons against the confiscation of the 
Irish land. The Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland is almost confined to a nook in 
Ulster ; its ministers are pious and hard- 
working men, but they are divided from 
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the owners of land by a marked difference. 
They are, nevertheless, as a body, God- 
fearing men. ‘They have for the most 
part abjured the Unitarian and Arian 
tenets, which were prevalent among them 
in the last generation. 

I could have wished to glance at the 
Bench and the Bar of Ireland: I have 
passed in the society of both 


WHE (BORGN Se Pp sig, agi rion 
and Bar, Many years of my life; bu 

I can only say one or two 
words. ‘The Irish Bar is less independent 


than it was from 1782 to the Union; it 
does not contain such lights of the forum, 
it has no advocates to compare with 
Curran, Plunket, and Bushe, no_black- 
letter sages like Saurin and others. In 
the last half-century it has looked up 
too much to the Castle; this is because 
Government places are of much greater 
value than the emoluments of professional 
practice ; and it is unquestionable that 
its very best men have not risen to the 
high place in the State to which their 
abilities made them entitled. Still, it is 


the one institution of which all Irishmen 
may be proud: it has many brilliant and 
distinguished 


lawyers; it has bridged 
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over the religious distinctions which 
separate the other parts of Irish society. 
A client never thinks of the creed of his 
counsel: he looks only to his_ professional 
merits. 

I can only just refer to two other sub- 
jects connected with the past and the 
present social life of Ireland. Irish 
literature was at a very low ebb fifty 
years ago; it now comprises a few eminent 
names, and many of the best contributors 
to our reviews, magazines, and the press, 
have been Irishmen. Except, however, 
at Trinity College, the standard of educa- 
tion in Ireland is not high; in this 
sphere thorough and far-reaching reform 
is needed. ‘The tone of Irish opinion, as 
this is expressed in the oratory of many 
public men, and in the utterances of 
not a few journals, reflects the animosities 
of race, of faith, and of class, which are 
unhappy features of Irish social life; it 
has not improved in the last half-century. 
O’Connell would have been ashamed of, 
and would have sternly denounced, the 
seditious, disaffected and disloyal language 
which in too many instances is a character- 
istic of the popular press in Ireland. 


IN DEEP SLEEP. 


|* 


deep sleép I had forgot 
All that thou hadst taught of care ; 


Now, alas! remembered not 


Is the dream | 


Roses die 


dreaméd there : 


When summer goes 


Dream is but 


A fading rose. 


O what sorcery is this 


Thou whom 


I have banished 


Should into my sleep arise, 


Yet by dawn have vanished ! 


Waking, sleeping, 


This I know— 


Only thou 


Wouldst grieve me so, 


*** You must have had an awjul time, said Catherine, her caim wise eyes on mine.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

AS no writer ever dealt with the 
dramatic aspect of the unopened 
envelope ? I cannot recall such 

a passage in any of my authors, and yet 
to my mind there is much matter for 
philosophy in what is always the ex- 
pressionless shell of a boundless possibility. 
Your friend may run after you in the 
street, and you know at a glance whether 
his news is to be good, bad, or indifferent ; 
but in his handwriting on the breakfast 
table there is never a hint as to the nature 
of his communication. Whether he has 
sustained a loss or an addition to his 
family, whether he wants you to dine 
with him at the club or to lend him ten 
pounds, his handwriting at least will be 
the same, unless, indeed, he be offended, 
when he will generally indite your name 
with a studious precision and a distant 
grace quite foreign to his ordinary cali- 
graphy. 

These reflections, trite enough as I 
know, are nevertheless inevitable if one 
is to begin one’s unheroic story in the 
modern manner, at the latest possible 
point. ‘That is clearly the point at which 
a waiter brought me the fatal letter from 
Catherine Evers. Apart even from its 
immediate consequences, the letter had a 
prima-facie interest, of no ordinary kind, 
as the first for years from a once constant 
correspondent. And so I sat studying 
the envelope with a curiosity too piquant 
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And I, what I seem to my friend, you see: 
What I soon shall seem to his love, you guess : 

What I seem to myself, do you ask of me? 
No hero, I confess. 


not to be enjoyed. What in the world 
could so obsolete a friend find to say to 
one now? Six months ago there had 
been a certain opportunity for an advance, 
which at that time could not possibly 
have been misconstrued; when they 
landed me, a few weeks later, there was 
another and perhaps a better one. But 
this was the last summer of the late 
century, and already I was beginning to 
get about like a lamplighter on my two 
sticks. Now, young men about town, on 
two walking-sticks, in the year of grace 
Ig00, meant only one thing. Quite a 
stimulating thing in the beginning, but 
even as I write, in this the next winter 
but one, a national irritation of which 
the name alone might prevent you from 
reading another word. 

Catherine’s handwriting, on the contrary, 
was still stimulating, if indeed I ever found 
it more so in the foolish past. It had 
not altered in the least. There was the 
same sweet pedantry of the Attic e, the 
same superiority to the most venial 
abbreviation, the same inconsistent forest 
of exclamatory notes, thick as poplars 
across the Channel. ‘The present planta- 
tion started after my own Christian name, 
to wit “Dear Duncan!!” Yet there was 
nothing Germanic in Catherine’s ancestry : 
it was only her apologetic little way of 
addressing me as though nothing lad 
ever happened, of asking whether she 
might. Her own old tact and charm 
were in that tentative burial of the past. 
In the first line she had all but won 
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my entire forgiveness ; but the very next 
interfered with the effect. 

“You promised to do anything for me!” 

I should be sorry to deny it, I am sure, 
for not to this day do I know what I did 
say on the occasion to which she evidently 
referred. But was it kind to break the 
silence of years with such a reference ? 
Was it even quite decent in Catherine to 
ignore my existence until I could be of 
use to her, and then to ask the favour 
in her first breath? It was true, as she 
went on to remind me, that we were more 
or less connected after all, and at least 
conceivable that no one else could help 
her as I could, if I would. In any case, 
it was a certain satisfaction to hear that 
Catherine herself was of the last opinion. 
I read on. She was in a difficulty ; but 
she did not say what the difficulty was. 
For one unworthy moment the thought 
of money entered my mind, to be ejected 
the next, as the Catherine of old came 
more and more into the mental focus. 
Pride was the last thing in which I had 
found her wanting, and her letter indicated 
no change in that respect. 

‘You may wonder,” she wrote just at 
the end, “why I have never sent you a 
single word of inquiry, or sympathy, or 
congratulation !! Well—suppose it was 
‘bad blood’!! between us when you went 
away! Mind, Z never meant it to be so, 
but suppose it was: could I treat the dear 
old you like that, and the Great New 
You like somebody else? You have your 
own fame to thank for my unkindness ! 
fam only thankful they haven’t given you 
the V.C.!! Zhen I should never have 
dared—not even now !!!” 

1 smoked a cigarette when I had read 
it all twice over, and as | crushed the 
fire out of the stump, I felt I could as 
soon think of lighting it again as I should 
have expected Catherine Evers to set a 
fresh match to me. ‘That, I was resolved, 
she should never do; nor was I quite 
coxcomb enough to suspect her in my 
heart of the desire. But a man who 
has once been very foolish, especially 
about a woman somewhat older than 
himself, does not soon get over the sore- 
ness; and mine returned with the very 
fascination which made itself felt even in 
the shortest little letter. 

Catherine wrote from the old address 
in Elm Park Gardens, and she wanted 
me to call as early as I could, or to make 
any appointment I liked. I therefore 
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telegraphed that I was coming at three 
o’clock that afternoon, and thus made for 
myself one of the longest mornings that 
I can remember spending in town. I 
was staying at the time at the Kensington 
Palace Hotel, to be out of the central 
racket of things, and yet more or less 
under the eye of the surgeon who still 
hoped to extract the last bullet in time. 
I can remember spending half the morning 
gazing aimlessly over the grand old trees, 
already prematurely bronzed, and the 
other half in limping in their shadow to 
the Round Pond, where a few little town- 
ridden boys were sailing their humble 
craft. It was near the middle of August, 
and for the first time I was thankful that 
an earlier migration had not been feasible 
in my case. 

In spite of my telegram Mrs. Evers was 
not at home when I arrived, but she had 
left a message which more than explained 
matters. She was lunching out, but only 
in Brechin Place, and I was to wait in the 
study if I did not mind. I did not, and 
yet I did, for the room in which Catherine 
certainly read her books and wrote her 
letters was also the scene of that which I 
was already beginning to find it rather hard 
work to forget. Nor had it changed any 
more than her handwriting, or than the 
woman herself as I confidently expected 
to find her now. I have often thought 
that at about forty both sexes stand 
still to the eye, and I did not expect 
Catherine Evers, who could barely have 
reached that rubicon, to show much 
symptom of the later marches. 

‘To me, here in her den, the other year 
was just the other day. My time in India 
was little better than a dream to me, while * 
as for angry shots at either end of Africa, it 
was never | who had been there to hear 
them. I must have come by my sticks 
in some less romantic fashion. Nothing 
could convince me that 1 had ever been 
many days or miles away from a room 
that I knew by heart, and found full as I 
left it of familiar trifles and poignant 
associations, 

That was the shelf devoted to her 
poets ; there was no addition that { could 
see. Over it hung the fine photograph of 
Watts’s ‘ Hope,” an ironic emblem, and 
elsewhere one of that intolerably sad 
picture, his “Paolo and Francesca ” : how 
I remembered the wet Sunday when 
Catherine took me to see the original 
in Melbury Road! ‘The old piano 








which was never touched, the one which 
had been in St. Helena with Napoleon, 
there it stood to an inch where it had 
stood of old, a sort of grand stand for the 
photographs of Catherine’s friends. — I 
descried my own young effigy among the 
rest, in a frame which I recollected 
giving her at the time. Well, I looked 
all the idiot I must have been ; and there 
was the very Persian rug that I had knelt 
on in my idiocy! I could afford to smile 
at myself to-day; yet now it all seemed 
yesterday, not even the day before, until 
of a sudden I caught sight of that other 
photograph in the place of honour on the 
mantelpiece. It was one by Hills and 
Sanders of a tall youth in flannels, armed 
with a long-handled racket, and the sweet 
open countenance which Robert Evers 
had worn from his cradle upwards. I 
should have known him anywhere and at 
any age. It was the same dear, honest 
face ; but to think that this giant was little 
Bob! He had not gone to Eton when I 
saw him last ; now 1 knew from the sport- 
ing papers that he was up at Cambridge ; 
but it was left to his photograph to bring 
home the flight of time. 

Certainly his mother would never have 
done so when all at once the door opened 
and she stood before me, looking about 
thirty in the ample shadow of a Cavalier’s 
hat. Simply but admirably gowned, as I 
knew she would be, her slender figure 
looked more youthful still ; yet in all this 
there was no intent; the dry cool smile 
was that of an older woman, and I was 
prepared for greater cordiality than I 
could honestly detect in the greeting of 
the small firm hand. But it was kind, as 
indeed her whole reception of me was; 
only it always had been the way of 
Catherine the correspondent to make one 
expect a little more than kindness, and 
of Catherine the companion to disappoint 
that expectation. Her conversation re- 
quired few exclamatory points. 

“Still halt and lame,” she raurmured 
over my sticks. ‘You poor thing, you 
are to sit down this instant.” 

And I obeyed her as one always had, 
merely remarking that I was getting along 
famously now. 

* You must have had an awful time,” 
continued Catherine, seating herself near 
me, her calm wise eyes on mine. 

* Blood-poisoning,” said I, ** It nearly 
knocked me out, but I’m glad to say it 
didn’t quite.” 
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Indeed, I had never felt quite so glad 
before. 

“Ah! that was too hard and cruel ; but 
I was thinking of the day itself,” explained 
Catherine, and paused in 
transparent awe of one who 
through it. 

“It was a beastly day,” said I, forgetting 
her objection to the epithet until it was 


sweet 
been 


some 


had 


out. But Catherine did not wince. Her 
fixed eyes were full of thought. 
“It was all that here,” she said. ‘One 


depressing morning I had a telegram from 
Bob, ‘Spion Kop taken— 

**So Bob,” I nodded, “had it as badly 
as everybody clse !” 

“ Worse,” declared Catherine, her eye 
hardening ; “it was all I could do to keep 
him at Cambridge, though he had _ only 
just gone up. He would have given up 
everything and flown to the Front if I had 
let him.” 

And she wore the inexorable face with 
which | could picture her standing in his 
way; and in Catherine I could admire 
that dogged look and all. it stood for, 
because a great passion is always admir- 
able. ‘The passion of Catherine’s life was 
her boy, the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow. It had been so when he 
was quite small, as I remembered with 
a pinch of jealousy, startling as a twinge 
from an old wound. More than ever must 
it be so now; that was as natural as the 
maternal embargo in which Catherine 
seemed almost to glory. And yet, I re- 
flected, if all the widows had thought only 
of their only sons—and of themselves ! 

“The next depressing morning,” con- 
tinued Catherine, happily oblivious of 
what was passing through one’s mind, 
“the first thing I saw, the first time I put 
my nose outside, was a great pink placard 
with ‘Spion Kop Abandoned!’ Duncan, 
it was too awful.” 

“T wish we'd sat tight,” I said, “I 
must confess.” 

* Tight!” cried Catherine in dry horror. 
**T should have abandoned it long before. 
I should have run away—hard! ‘To 
think that you didn’t—that’s quite enough 
for me.” 

And again I sustained the full flattery 
of that speechless awe which was yet 
unembarrassing by reason of its freedom 
from undue solemnity. 

“There were some of us who hadn't 
a leg to run on,” I had to say: “I was 
one, Mrs. Evers.” 
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“T beg your pardon ?” 

“Catherine, then.” But it put me to 
the blush. 

“Thank you. If you really wish me 
to call you ‘Captain Clephane’ you have 
only to say so; but in that case I can’t 
ask the favour I had made up my mind 
to ask—of so old a friend.” 

Her most winning voice was as good 
a servant as ever; the touch of scorn 
in it was enough to stimulate, but not to 
sting; and it was the same with the 
sudden light in the steady, intellectual 
eyes. 

“*Catherine,” I said, “you can’t indeed 
ask any favour of me! ‘There you are 
quite right. It is not a word to use 
between us.” 

Mrs. Evers gave me one of her deliberate 
looks before replying. 

“And I am not so sure that it is a 
favour,” she said softly enough at last. 
“It is really your advice I want to ask, 
in the first place at all events. Duncan, 
it’s about old Bob!” 

The corners of her mouth twitched, 
her eyes filled with a quaint humorous 
concern, and as a preamble I was handed 
the photograph which I had already 
studied on my own account. 

* Tsn’t he a dear?” asked Bob’s mother. 
“\Vould you have known him, Duncan?” 

“T did know him,” said I. “ Spotted 
him at a glance. He’s the same old Bob 
all over.” 

.I was fortunate enough to meet the 
swift glance I got for that, for in sheer 
sweetness and affection it outdid the 
unforgotten glances of the past. In a 
moment it was as though I had more 
than regained the lost ground of lost 
years. And in another moment, on the 
heels. of the discovery, came the sull 
more. startling one that I was glad to 
have regained my ground, was thankful 
to be reinstated, and strangely, acutely, 
yet uneasily happy, as I had_ never, 
never been since the very old days in 
this very room. 

Half in a dream I heard Catherine 
telling of her boy, of his Eton triumphs, 
how he had been one of the rackets 
pair two years, and in the eleven his 
last, but “in Pop” before he was seven- 
teen, and yet as simple and unaffected 
and unspoilt with it all as the small 
boy whom I remem” red. And I did 
remember him, and knew his mother, well 
enough to believe it all; for she did not 


chant his praises to organ music, but 
rather hummed them to the banjo; and 
one felt that her own demure humour, 
so signal and so permanent a charm in 
Catherine, would have been the saving 
of half a dozen Bobs. 

“And yet,” she wound up at her 
starting-point, “it’s about poor old Bob 
I want to speak to you!” 

“Not in a fix, I hope ?” 

“T hope not, Duncan.” 

Catherine was serious now. 

“ Or mischief ? ” 

“That depends on what you mean by 
mischief.” 

Catherine was more serious still. 

“Well, there are several brands, but 
only one or two that really poison— 
unless, of course, a man is very poor.” 

And my mind harked back to its first 

suspicion, of some financial embarrass- 
ment, now conceivable enough; but 
Catherine informed me that her boy was 
not poor, as one who would have drunk 
ditch-water rather than let him want for 
champagne. 
“It is just the opposite,” she added: 
in littke more than a year, when he 
comes of age, he will have quite as much 
as is good for him. You know what he 
is, or rather you don’t. I do. And if 
I were not his mother I should fall in 
love with him myself!” 

Catherine looked down on me as she 
returned from replacing Bob’s photograph 
on the mantelpiece. ‘The humour had 
gone out of her eye; in its place was 
an almost animal glitter—a far harder 
light than had accompanied the signifi- 
cant reference to the patriotic impulse 
which she had nipped in the bud. — It 
was probably only the old, old look of 
the lioness whose whelp is threatened, 
but it was something new to me in 
Catherine Evers, something half repellent 
and yet almost wholly fine. 

“You don’t mean to say it’s that?” 
I asked, aghast. 

“No, I don’t,” Catherine answered, 
with a hard little laugh. ‘He’s not 
quite twenty, remember ; but I am afraid 
that he is making a fool of himself, and 
I want it stopped.” 

I waited for more, but ventured to nod 
my sympathetic concern. 

“Poor old Bob, as you may suppose, 
is not a genius. He is far too nice,” 
declared Catherine’s old self, “to be 
anything so nasty. But I always thought 
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he had his head screwed on, and his 
heart screwed in, or I never would have 
let him loose in a Swiss hotel. As it 
was, I was only too glad for him to go 
with George Kennerley, who was as good 
at work at Eton as Bob was at games.” 

In Catherine’s tone, for all the books 
on her shelves, the pictures on her walls, 
there was no doubt at all as to which 
of the two an Eton boy should be good 
at, and I agreed sincerely with another 
nod. 

“They were to read together for an 
hour or so every day. I thought it 
would be a nice little change for Bob, 
and it was quite a chance. He must 
do a certain amount of work, you see. 
Well, they only went at the beginning 
of the month, and already they have 
seen enough of each other.” 


“You don’t mean to say they’ve 
had a row ?” 
Catherine inclined a mortified head. 


“Bob never did such a thing in his life 
before, nor did I ever know anybody 
who succeeded in having one with Bob. 
It does take two, you know. And when 
one of the two has an angelic temper, 
and tact enough for twenty ——” 

“You naturally blame the other,” I put 
in, as she paused in visible perplexity. 

“But I don’t, Duncan, and that’s just 
the point. George is devoted to Bob, 
and is as nice as he can be himself, in 
his own sober, honest, plodding way. He 
may not have the temper, he certainly has 
not the tact, but he loves Bob and has 
come back quite miserable.” 

“Then he has come back, and you 
have seen him?” 

‘“He was here last night. You must 
know that Bob writes to me every day, 
even from Cambridge, if it’s only a line ; 
and in yesterday’s letter he mentioned 
quite casually that George had had 
enough of it and was off home. It was a 
little too casual to be quite natural in old 
Bob, and there are other things he has 
been mentioning in the same way. If 
any instinct is to be relied upon, it is a 
mother’s, and mine amounted almost to 
second sight. I sent Master George a 
telegram, and he came in last night.” 

“Well?” 

“Not a word! There was bad blood 
between them, but that was all I could 
get out of him. Vulgar disagreeables 
between Bob, of all people, and _ his 
greatest friend! If you could have seen 
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the poor fellow sitting where you are 
sitting now, like a prisoner in the dock! 
] put him in the witness-box instead, and 
examined him on scraps of Pob’s letters 
to me. It was as unscrupulous as you 
please, but 1 felt unscrupulous; and the 
poor dear was too loyal to admit, yet too 
honest to deny, a single thing.” 

‘“* And?” said I, as Bob’s mother paused 
again. 

“ And, ” cried she, with conscious melo- 
drama in the fiery twinkle of her eye— 
“and, I know all! ‘There is an odious 
creature at the hotel—a widow, if you 
please! A ‘ripping widow’ Bob called 
her in his first letter ; then it was ‘ Mrs, 
Lascelles’; but now it is only ‘some 
people’ whom he escorts here, there, and 
everywhere. Some people, indeed !” 

Catherine smiled unmercifully. 1 relied 
on my nod. 

“T needn't tell you,” she went on, 
“that the creature is at least twenty years 
older than my baby, and nct at all nice 
at that. George didn’t tell me, mind, but 
he couldn't deny a single thing. It was 
about her that they fell out. Poor George 
1emonstrated, not too diplomatically, I 
dare say, but I can quite see that my Bob 


behaved as he was never known to 
behave on land or sea. The poor child 
has been bewitched, that’s what he’s 
been.” 


“He'll get over it,” 1 murmured, with 
the somewhat shaky confidence born of 
my own experience. 

Catherine looked at me in mild sur- 
prise. ‘“ But it’s going on now, Duncan— 
it’s going on still !” 

“Well,” I added, with all the comfort 
that my voice would carry, and which an 
exaggerated concern seemed to demand: 
‘“‘well, Catherine, it can’t go very far at 
his age!” Nor to this hour can 1 
conceive a sounder saying, in all the 
circumstances of the case, and with one’s 
knowledge of the type of lad; but my 
fate was the common one of comforters, 
and I was made speedily and painfully 
aware that I had now indeed said the 
most unfortunate thing. 

Catherine did not stamp her foot, but 
she did everything else required by 
tradition of the exasperated lady. Not 
go far? As if it had not gone too far 
already to be tolerated another instant 
longer than was necessary ! 

‘He is making a fool of himself—my 
boy—my Bob—before a whole hotelful 
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of sharp eyes and sharper tongues! Is 
that not far enough for it to have gone ? 
Duncan, it must be stopped, and stopped 
at once; but I am not the one to do it. 
I would rather it went on,” cried Catherine 
tragically, as though the pit yawned 
before usall, “ than that his mother should 
fly to his rescue before all the world! 
But a friend might do it, Duncan— 
if 

Her voice had dropped. I bent my 
ear. 

‘Tf only,” she sighed, ‘‘I had a friend 
who would!” 

Catherine was still looking down when 
I looked up; but the droop of the slender 
body, the humble angle of the Cavalier 
hat, the faint flush underneath, all formed 
together a challenge and an appeal which 
were the more irresistible for their sweet 
shamefacedness. Acute consciousness of 
the past (I thought), and (I even fancied) 
some penitence for a wrong by no means 
past undoing, were in every sensitive inch 
of her, as she sat a suppliant to the 
old player of that part. And there are 
emotions of which the body may be yet 
more eloquent than the face: there was 
the figure of Watts’s ‘‘ Hope” drooping 
over her as she drooped, not more lissom 
and speaking than her own ; just then it 
caught my eye, and on the spot it was 
as though the lute’s last string of that 
sweet masterpiece had vibrated aloud in 
Catherine’s room. 

My hand shook as I reached for my 
trusty sticks, but I cannot say that my 
voice betrayed me when I inquired the 
name of the Swiss hotel. 

“The Riffel Alp,” said Catherine 
“above Zermatt, you know.” 

‘I start to-morrow morning,” I rejoined, 
“if that will do.” 

‘Then Catherine looked up. I cannot 
describe her look. ‘Transfiguration were 
the idle phrase, but the inadequate ; it 
was a sudden burst of human sunlight, 
for which | can find no single word. 

“Would you really go?” she cried. 
* Do you mean it, Duncan ?” 

“1 only wish,” I replied, ‘‘that it were 
to Australia.” 

“But then you would be weeks too 
late.” 

“Ah, that’s another story! I may be 
too late as it is.” 

Her brightness clouded on the instant ; 
only a gleam of annoyance pierced the 
cloud. 


Too late for what, may I ask ?” 

“Everything except stopping the banns.” 

“Please don’t talk nonsense, Duncan. 
Banns at nineteen !” 

“Tt is nonsense, I agree; at the same 
time the minor consequences will be the 
hardest to deal with. If they are being 
talked about, well, they are being talked 
about. You know Bob better than I; 
suppose he is making a fool of himself, 
is he the sort of fellow to stop because I 
tell him so? I should say not, from what 
1 know of him, and cf you.” 

“T don’t know,” argued Catherine, 
looking pleased with her compliment. 
* You used to have such an influence 
over him, if you remember.” 

“That’s quite possible; but then he 
was a small boy, and now he is a grown 
man,” 

‘But you are a much older one.” 

“Too old to trust to mere age.” 

* And you have been wounded in the 
war !” 

“That hotel is probably full of wounded 
men; if not, 1 may perhaps get a little 
unworthy purchase there. In any case 
I'll go. I should have to go somewhere 
before many days. It may as well be to 
that place as to another: I have heard 
that the air is glorious ; and I'll keep an 
eye on Robin, if I can’t do anything else.” 

“That's enough forme !” cried Catherine 
warmly. “I have sufficient faith in you 
to leave all the rest to your own discretion 
and good sense and better heart. And ] 
never shall forget it, Duncan, never, never ! 
You are the one person he wouldn’t in- 
stantly suspect as an emissary, besides 
being the only one I ever—ever trusted 
well enough to—to take at your word as 
I have done.” 

I thought myself that the sentence 
might have pursued a bolder course with- 
out untruth or necessary complications. 
Perhaps my conceit was on a scale with my 
acknowledged infirmity where Catherine 
was concerned. But I did think that 
there was more than trust in the eyes that 
now melted into mine; there was liking 
at least, and gratitude enough to determine 
me to win infinitely more. I went so far 
as to take in mine the hand to which I 
had dared to aspire in the temerity of 
my youth; nor shall I pretend for a 
moment that the old aspirations had not 
already mounted to their old seat in 
my brain. On the contrary, I was only 
wondering whether the honesty of voicing 























my hopes would nowise counterbalance 
the caddishness of the sort of stipulation 
they might imply. 

“All I ask,” I was saying to myself, 
“is that you will give me another chance, 
and take me seriously this time, if I prove 
myself worthy in the way you want.” 


But [I am thankful to think I had 
not said it to Catherine when tea came 
up, and saved a dangerous situation, by 
breaking an insidious spell. 

I stayed another hour at least, and 
there are few in my memory which passed 
more deliciously at the time. In writing 
of it now I feel that I have made too 
little of Catherine Evers, in my anxiety 
not to make too much, yet am about to 
leave her to stand or to fall in the reader’s 
opinion by such impression as I have 
already succeeded in creating in his or 
her mind. Let me add one word, or 
two, while yet | may. A baron’s daughter 
(though you might have known Catherine 
some time without knowing that), she had 
nevertheless married for mere love as a 
very young girl, and been left a widow 


before the birth of her boy. I never 
knew her husband, though we were 


distant kin, nor yet herself during the 
long years through which she mourned 
him. Catherine Evers was beginning fo 
recover her interest in the world when 
first we met; but she never returned to 
that identical fold of society in which she 
had been born and bred. It was, of 
course, despite her own performance, a 
fold to which the worldly wolf was no 
stranger ; and her trouble had turned a 
light-hearted little lady into an eager, in- 


tellectual, speculative being, with a sort of 


shame for her former estate, and an un- 
doubted reactionary dislike of dominion 
and petty pomp. Of her own high folk 
one neither saw nor heard a thing; her 


friends were the powerful preachers of 


most denominations, and one or two who 
only painted, or wrote ; for she had been 
greatly exercised about religion, and 
somewhat solaced by the arts. 

Of her charm for me, a lad with a 
sneaking regard for the pen, even when I 
buckled on the sword, I need not be too 
analytical. No doubt about her kindly 
interest, in the first instance, in so morbid 
a curiosity as a subaltern who cared for 
books and was prepared to extend his 
gracious patronage to pictures. ‘This 
subaltern had only too much money, and 
if the truth be known, only too little 
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honest interest in the career into which 
he had allowed himself to drift. An 
early stage of that career brought him up 
to London, and family pressure drove him 
on a day to Elm Park Gardens: the 
rest is easily conceived. Here was a 
woman, still young, though some years 
older than oneself; attractive, intellectual, 
amusing, the soul of sympathy, at once 
a spiritual influence and the best com- 
pany in the world ; and for a time, at least, 
she had taken a_ perhaps imprudent 
interest in a lad whom she so greatly 
interested herself on so many and various 
accounts. Must you marvel that the 
young fool mistook the interest, on both 
sides, for a more intense feeling, of which 
he for one had no experience at the time, 
and that he fell by his mistake at a 
ridiculously early stage of his career ? 

It is, I grant, more surprising to find 
the same young man playing Harry 
Esmond (at due distance) to the same 
Lady Castlewood after years in India and 
a taste of two wars. But Catherine’s 
room was Catherine’s room, a very haunt 
of the higher sirens, charged with noble 
promptings and forgotten influences and 
impossible vows. And you will please 
bear in mind that as yet I am but setting 
forth, from this rarefied atmosphere, upon 
my invidious mission. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE SCENE OF ACTION. 
Ir is a far cry to Zermatt at the best 
of times, and that is not the middle 
of August. The annual rush was at its 
height, the trains crowded, the heat of 
them overpowering. I chose to sit up all 
night in my corner of an ordinary com- 
partment, 2s a lesser evil than the zvagon- 
“it in which you cannot sit up at all. In 
the morning one was in Switzerland, with 
a black collar, a rusty chin, and a counten- 
ance in keeping with its appointments. 
It was not as though the night had been 
beguiled for me by such considerations as 
are only proper to the devout pilgrim in 
his lady’s service. 

On the contrary, and to tell the honest 
truth, I found it quite impossible to 
sustain such a serious view of the very 
special service to which I was foresworn : 
the more I thought of it, in one sense, 
the less in another, until my only chance 
was to go forward with grim humour, in 
the spirit of impersonal curiosity which 
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that attitude begets. In a word, and the 
cant one which yet happens to express 
my state of mind to a nicety, I had 
already “ weakened” on the whole busi- 
ness which I had been in such a foolish 
hurry to undertake, though not for one 
reactionary moment upon her for whom 
I had undertaken it. 1 was still entirely 
eager to ‘‘do her behest in pleasure or in 
pain ” ; but this particular enterprise I was 
beginning to view apart from its inspira- 
tion, on its intrinsic demerits, and the 
more clearly I saw it in its own light, the 
less pleasure did the prospect afford me. 
A young giant, whom I had not seen 
since his childhood, was merely under- 
stood to be carrying on a conspicuous, 
but in all probability the most innocent, 
flirtation in a Swiss hotel; and here was 
I, on mere second-hand hearsay, crossing 
half Europe to spoil his perfectly legitimate 
sport! I did not examine my project 
from the unknown lady’s point of view ; it 
made me quite hot enough to consider it 
from that of my own sex. Yet, the day 
before yesterday, I had more than ac- 
quiesced in the dubious plan. I had even 
volunteered for its achievement. ‘The 
train rattled out one long maddening 
tune to my own incessant marvellings at 
my own secret apostasy: the stuffy com- 


partment was not Catherine’s sanctum of 


the quickening memorials and the olden 
spell. Catherine herself was no longer 
before me in the vivacious flesh, with her 
half-playful pathos of word and_ look, 
her fascinating outward light and shade, 
her deeper and steadier intellectual glow. 
Those, I suppose, were the charms which 
had undone me, first as well as last ; but 
the memory of them was no solace in the 
train. Nor was I tempted to dream 
again of ultimate reward. I could now 
see no farther than my immediate part, 
anda more distasteful mixture of the mean 
and of the ludicrous I hope never to 
rehearse again. 

One mitigation I might have set against 
the rest. Dining at the Rag the night 
before I left, I met a man who knew a 
man then staying at the Riffel Alp. My 
man was a Sapper with whom I had had 
a very slight acquaintance out in India, 
but he happened to be one of those good- 
natured creatures who never hesitate to 
bestir themselves or their friends to oblige 
a mere acquaintance: he asked if I had 
secured rooms, and on learning that I 
had not, insisted on telegraphing to his 


friend to do his best for me. I had not 
hitherto appreciated the popularity of a 
resort which I happened only to know 
by name, nor did I even on getting at 
Lausanne a telegram to say that a room 
was duly reserved for me. It was only 
when I actually arrived, tired out with 
travel, towards the second evening, and 
when half of those who had come up with 
me were sent down again to Zermatt for 
their pains, that I felt as grateful as 1 
ought to have been from the beginning. 
Here upon a mere ledge of the High 
Alps was a hotel with tier upon tier of 
windows winking in the setting sun. On 
every hand were dazzling peaks piled 
against a turquoise sky, yet drawn re- 
spectfully apart from the incomparable 
Matterhorn, that proud grim chieftain of 
them all. ‘The grand spectacle and the 
magic air made me thankful to be there, 
if only for their sake, albeit the more 
regretful that a purer purpose had not 
drawn me to so fine a spot. 

My unknown friend at court, one 
Quinby, a civilian, came up and spoke 
before 1 had been five minutes at my 
destination. He was a very tall and 
extraordinarily thin man, with an_ ill- 
nourished red moustache and an casy 
geniality of a somewhat acid sort. He 
had a trick of laughing softly through his 
nose, and my two sticks served to excite 
a sense of humour as odd as its habitual 
expression. 

“I’m glad you carry the outward signs,” 
said he, *“‘ for I made the most of your 
wounds, and you really owe your room 
to them. You see we're a very repre- 
sentative crowd. ‘That festive old boy, 
strutting up and down with his cigar, in 
the Panama hat, is really best known in 
the black cap: it’s old Sankey, the 
hanging judge. ‘The big man with his 
back turned you will know in a moment 
when he looks this way: it’s our cele- 
brated friend Belgrave Teale. He comes 
down in one or other of his parts every 
day : to-day it’s the genial squire, yester- 
day it was the haw-haw officer of the 
Crimean school. But a real live officer 
from the Front we don’t happen to have 
had, much less a wounded one, and you 
limp straight into the breach.” 

I should have resented these pleasantries 
from an ordinary stranger, but this liber- 
tine might be held to have earned his 
charter, and moreover I had further use 
for him. We were loitering on the steps 
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between the glass verandah and the terrace 
at the back of the hotel. The little sunlit 
stage was full of vivid, trivial, transitory 
life ; it seemed as a foil to the vast eternal 
scene. The hanging judge still strutted 
with his cigar, peering jocosely from under 
the broad brim of his Panama; the great 
actor still posed aloof, the human Matter- 
horn of the group. I descried no showy 
woman with a_ tall youth dancing 
attendance ; among the brick-red English 
faces there was not one that bore the least 


resemblance to the latest photograph of 


30b Evers. 

A little consideration suggested my first 
move. “I think I saw a visitors’ book in 
the hall,” I said. ‘I may as well stick 
down my name.” 

But before doing so I ran my eye up 
and down the pages inscribed by those 
who had arrived that month. 

“See anybody you know?” inquired 
Quinby, who hovered obligingly at my 
elbow. 

It was really necessary to be as dis. 
ingenuous as_ possible, more especially 
with a person whose own conversation 
was evidently quite unguarded. 

“Ves, by Jove I do! Robin Evers, 
of all people 

“Do you know him ?” 

The question came very quickly. I 
was sorry I had said so much. 

“Well, I once knew a small boy of that 
name; but then they are not a small 
clan.” 

“His mother’s the Honourable,” said 
Quinby, with studious unconcern, yet I 
fancied with increased interest in me. 

“T used to see something of them 
both,’ ‘I deliberately admitted, ‘‘ when the 
lad was little. How has he turned out?” 

Quinby gave his peculiar nasal laugh. 
“A nice youth,” said he. ‘A very nice 
youth !” 

“Do you mean nice or nasty?” I 
asked, inclined to bridle at his tone. 

“Oh, anything but nasty,” said Quinby. 
“*Only—well—perhaps a bit rapid for his 
years ee 

I stooped and put my name in the 
book before making any further remark. 
Then I handed Quinby my cigarette case, 
and we sat’down on the nearest lounge. 

‘‘Rapid, is he?” said J. ‘That’s 
quite interesting. And how does it take 
him?” 

“Oh, not in any way that’s discredit- 
able; but as a matter of fact, there’s a 


gay young widow here, and they’re fairly 
going it!” 

I lit my cigarette with a certain un- 
expected sense of downright satisfaction. 
So there was something in it after all. 
It had seemed such a fool’s errand in 
the train. 

“A young widow,” I repeated, em- 
phasising one of Quinby’s epithets and 
ignoring the other. 

‘“*T mean, of course, she’s a good deal 
older than Evers.” 

** And her name?” 

* A Mrs. Lascelles.” 

I nodded. 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about her ?” 

‘**I can’t say I do.” 

“No more does anybody else, Captain 
Clephane, except that she’s an Indian 
widow of sorts.” 

“Indian!” I repeated, with more 
interest. 

Quinby looked at me. 

‘You’ve been out there yourself, 
perhaps ? ” 

“Tt was there I knew Hamilton,” said 
I, naming our common friend in the 
Engineers. 

“Yet you're sure you never came 
across Mrs. Lascelles there ?” 

“India’s a large place,” I said, smiling 
as I shook my head. 

‘“*T wonder if Hamilton did,” speculated 
Quinby aloud. 

“And the Lascelleses,” I added, ‘“‘are 
another large clan.” 

‘*Weil,” he went on, after a moment’s 
further cogitation, ‘‘there’s nobody 
here who can place this particular Mrs, 
Lascelles; but there are some who say 
things which they can tell you themselves. 
I’m not going to repeat them if you know 
anything about the boy. I only wish you 
knew him well enough to give him a 
friendly word of advice !” 

“Ts it so bad as all that?” 

“ My dear sir, I don’t say there’s any- 
thing bad about it,” returned Quinby, 
who seemed to possess a pretty gift of 
suggestive negation. “ But you may hear 
another opinion from other people, for 
you will find that the whole hotel is talking 
about it. No,” he went on, watching my 
eyes, “it’s no use looking for them at 
this time of day: they disappear frem 
morning to night. If you want tosee them 
you must take a stroll when everybody 
else is thinking of turning in. ‘Then you 
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may have better luck. But here are the 
letters at last.” 

The concierge had appeared, hugging 
an overflowing armful of postal matter. 
In another minute there was hardly stand- 
ing room in the little hall. My companion 
uttered his unlovely laugh. 

* And here comes the British lion roar- 
ing for his London papers! It isn’t his 
letters he’s so keen on, if you notice, 
Captain Clephane; it’s his Daily AZail, 
with the latest cricket, and after that the 
war. Teale is an exception, of course. 
He has a stack of press-cuttings every 
day. You will see him gloating over 
them in a minute. Ah! the old judge 
has got his Sportsman ; he reads nothing 
else except the Sporting Times, and he’s 
going back for the Leger. Do you see the 
man with the blue spectacles and the 
peeled nose? He was the last Vice- 
Chancellor but one at Cambridge. No, 
that’s not a Bishop, it’s an Archdeacon. 
All we want is a Cabinet Minister now ; 
every evening there is a rumour that the 
Colonial Secretary is on his way, and 
most mornings you will hear that he has 
actually arrived under cloud of night.” 

The facetious Quinby did not confine 
his more or less caustic commentary to 
the well-known folk, of whom there seemed 
no dearth ; in the ten or twenty minutes 
that we sat together he further revealed 
himself as a copious gossip, with a wide 
net alike for the big fish and for the 
smallest fry. There was an aged lady 
with a wandering eye, and a watchful 
young woman in close attendance ; her 
family history was made known to me 
during the time it took them to pass 
before our eyes through the now emptying 
hall. A delightfully boyish young American 
came inquiring waggishly for his “ best 
girl”; next moment I was given to under- 
stand that he meant his bride, who was 
ten times too good for him, with further 
trivialities to which the dressing-bell put 
a timely period. ‘There was no sign of 
my Etonian when I went upstairs. 

As I dressed in my small low room, 
with its sloping ceiling of varnished wood, 
at the top of the house, I felt that after 
all I had learnt nothing really new re- 
specting that disturbing young gentleman. 
Quinby had already proved himself such 
an arrant gossip as to discount every word 
that he had said before I placed him in 
his proper type: it is one which I have 
encountered elsewhere, that of the middle- 
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aged bachelor who will and must talk, 
and he had confessed his celibacy almost 
in his first breath ; but a more pronounced 
specimen of the type I am in no hurry to 
meet again. If, however, there was some 
comfort in the thought of his more than 
probable exaggerations, there was none at 
all in the knowledge that these would be, 
if they had not already been, poured into 
every tolerant ear in the place, if anything 
more freely than into mine. 

I was somewhat late for dinner, but the 
scandalous couple were later still, and all 
the evening I saw nothing of them. ‘That, 
however, was greatly due to this fellow 
Quinby, whose determined offices one 
could hardly disdain after once accepting 
favours at his hand. In the press after 
dinner I saw his ferret’s face peering this 
way and that, a good head higher than 
any other, and the moment our eyes met 
he began elbowing his way towards me. 
Only an ingrate would ‘have turned and 
fled; and for the next hour or two I 
suffered Quinby to exploit my wounds 
and me for a good deal more than our 
intrinsic value. To do the man justice, 
however, I had no fault to find with the 
very pleasant little circle into which he 
insisted on ushering me, at one end of 
the glazed verandah, and should have 
enjoyed my evening but for an inquisitive 
anxiety to get in touch with the unsus- 
pecting pair. Meanwhile the lilt of a waltz 
had mingled with the click of billiard-balls 
and the talking and laughing which alone 
make night vocal in that outpost of 
pleasure on the silent heights, and some 
of our party had gone off to dance. In 
the end I followed them, sticks and all ; 
but there was no Bob Evers among the 
dancers, nor in the billiard-rocm, nor 
anywhere else indoors. 

Then, last of all, I looked where Quinby 
had advised me to look, and there, sure 
enough, on the almost deserted terrace, 
were the couple whom I had come several 
hundred miles to put asunder. Hitherto I 
had only realised the distasteful character 
of my task; now at a glance I had my 
first inkling of its difficulty ; and that was 
the end of the premature satisfaction 
with which I had learnt that there was 
“something in” the rumour which had 
reached Catherine’s ears. 

There was no moon, but the mountain 
stars were the brightest I have ever seen 
in Europe. The mountains themselves 
stood back, as it were, darkling and 








**By the way, may | introduce you to Mrs. Lascelles?” 
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unobtrusive; all that was left of the Matter- 
horn was a towering gap in the stars ; and 
in the faint cold light stood my friends, 
somewhat close together, and I thought I 
saw the red tips of two cigarettes. There 
was at least no mistaking the long loose 
limbs in the light overcoat. And because 
a woman always looks relatively taller 
than a man, this woman looked almost 
as tall as this lad. 

“ Bob Evers? You may not remember 
me, but my name’s Clephane—Duncan, 
you know!” 

I felt the veriest scoundrel, and yet 
the words came out as smoothly as I 
have written them, as if to show me that 
I had been a potential scoundrel all 
my life. 

“Duncan Clephane? Why, of course 
I remember you. I should think I did! 
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I say, though, you must have had a shock- 
ing time?” 

Bob’s voice was quite quiet, for all his 
astonishment ; his manner a_ miracle, 
though it was too dark to read the face ; 
and his right hand held tenderly to mine, as 
his eyes fell upon my sticks, while his left 
poised a steady cigarette. And nowI saw 
that there was only one red tip after all. 

“T read your name in the visitors’ 
book,” said I, feeling too big a brute to 
acknowledge the boy’s solicitude for me. 
“T_T felt certain it must be you.” 

‘How splendid!” cried the great 
fellow in his easy, soft, unconscious voice. 
“By the way, may I introduce you to 
Mrs. Lascelles? Captain Clephane’s one 
of our very oldest friends, just back from 
the Front, and precious nearly blown to 
bits !” 


(To be continued.) 





OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


BY BERNARD MALCOLM RAMSAY. 


IGHT, and a crash of ships; 


The roar of a taging sea ; 


One kiss on a woman's pale dead lips, 


And a world of sorrow for me. 


Thou pitiless coward, Death! 


That stifled her young heart’s beat, 


And silenced the song of her soft-drawn breath 


And the music that followed her feet. 


Cherry in bloom, and peach ; 


And Spring in the garden bed; 


But / see only the cold bare beach 


Where the flower of my heart lay dead 
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BY 


WILLIAM CROOKES, ER.S. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 


All goes to show that the soul in man is not an organ, but animates and exercises all the 
organs ; is not a function like the power of memory, of calculation, of comparison, but uses these 
as hands and feet; is not a faculty, but a light; is not the intellect or the will, but the master of 


the intellect and the will; is the background of our being, in which they lie, 
IE-MERSON. 


possessed and that cannot be possessed. 


N spite of much loose newspaper talk, 
physical science is not making any 
conscious move from the material 

realm to that of the spiritual. If she 
seeks Psyche, it is with a butterfly net in 
one hand, a bottle in the other. She will 
examine nothing that cannot be demon- 
strated to the five senses. She seeks the 
mystery of Life in the beginnings of 


Matter. She refuses to separate the 
understanding from the mortal brain. It 


has been said that the conflict between 
Religion and Science is less bitter and less 
hopeless than it was twenty or thirty years 
ago; but when one presents this dictum 
to the man of science it is only to learn 
that the reason of the reconciliation is 
surrender of certain orthodoxy on the 
part of Religion. Science has not changed 
her attitude. 

But “there is an orthodoxy of science 
as of religion, and men are lynx-eyed for 
what they are looking for, but blind to all 
else.” To break away from the orthodoxy 
of science, to assert the heresy that the 
spiritual world is, as the material world, 
a subject for man’s inquiry, is to court, 
if not a harder, at least the same fate as 
that which overtakes the dissenter from 
orthodox religion. It requires a mind of 
the purest calibre, of the sublimest 
courage, of the intensest devotion to truth, 
to depart one inch from the narrow way 
of orthodox science. It is almost as hard 
for the scientific man to pass from physical 
to psychical research as for a camel to go 
hrough the eye of a needle. He loses the 
only public capable of understanding his 
reputation, he sacrifices—however great 
and profound his previous attainments — 
much of his weight as a man of science, 
and he finds himself among a company of 
men whose methods and whose mental 
attitude are at utter variance with his 
own. Happily for the advancement of 
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an immensity not 


man’s knowledge, there are a few bold 
investigators who are willing to imperil 
the temporality of their scientific reputa- 
tion in this fashion, and though they 
stand as severely aloof from revealed 
religion as their brothers the orthodox 
physicists, it is to them alone that the 
majority of people look for the breaking 
down of that thin barrier which separates 
the material from the spiritual world, and 
which prevents for all practical purposes 
the ultimate and let us hope the inevitable 
union of Religion and Science. 

Such a man is William Crookes. “ To 
stop short,” he says, ‘in any research 
that bids fair to widen the gates of 
knowledge, to recoil from fear of difficulty 
or adverse criticism, is to bring reproach 
on Science. There is nothing for the 
investigator to do but to go straight on, 
‘to explore up and down, inch by inch, 
with the taper his reason’; to follow the 
light wherever it may lead, even should 


it at times resemble a will-o’-the-wisp. I 
have nothing to retract.” 
‘These memorable words were uttered 


in his presidential address to the British 
Association. The occasion was a re- 
markable one. ‘This new _ president, 
whose fame had travelled throughout the 
scientific world by his discovery of 
Thallium, by the invention of that mar- 
vellous instrument the Radiometer, and by 
his profound and far-reaching researches 
in Radiant Matter,.—whose fame as a 
chemist certainly stood as high as Huxley’s 
in biology,—was a member of the Psychical 
Research Society, was indeed its president 
at the very time that he was elected 
president of the British Association. ‘There 
was the usual chatter among the bats and 
the moles, and the club gossips applied 
that blessed word ‘“‘crank ” to the inventor 
of the radiometer as easily as they dismiss 
a philosopher with an epigram or a poet 
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with a quotation, But there was some- 
thing more than this. A whisper spread 
among the more youthful and hot-headed 
bloods of science that an organised body 
of dissent would be present in the hall 
to express publicly and before the world 
the condemnation of representative science 
for such an attitude of mind. So general 
was the whisper that it is not difficult to 
see from the text of Crookes’s address 
that it reached to him himself. Certainly 
the rumour was very much in the air, 
The position was a difficult, at any rate 
an extremely delicate one, and there was 
no little excitement as to the manner in 
which he would do battle with the circum- 
stance. Would he be silent, or would 
he speak out? In the presence of that 
severely critical audience would he abide, 
or would he retract ? 

When the eventful day arrived, to 
a packed and breathless audience the 
Professor delivered an address very largely 
on the wheat question, which, valuable as 
it was, aroused no notable enthusiasm in 
his audience. But, at the conclusion, 
after referring generally to physical re- 
search, he paused and remarked that 
there was one other interest he had not 
yet touched—“to me the weightiest and 
the farthest-reaching of all.” And then, 
in a great silence, slowly and emphatically 
he told how that thirty years before he 
had published an account of experiments 
tending to show that outside our scientific 
knowledge there exists a lorce exercised 
by intelligence differing from the ordinary 
intelligence common to mortals. ‘To 
enter at length,” he proceeded, “on a 
still debatable subject would be unduly 
to insist on a topic which—as Wallace, 
Lodge and Barrett have already shown— 
though not unfitted for discussion at these 
meetings, does not yet enlist the interest 
of the majority of my scientific brethren.” 
With marked emphasis he added: ‘To 
ignore the subject would be an act of 
cowardice—an act of cowardice I feel no 
temptation to commit.” All through this 
latter part of the address the cheering 
was cordial and general: the personality 
of the man triumphed over the prejudice 
of orthodoxy, and his calm, close, un- 
impassioned reasoning convinced the 
audience that the Psyche he sought was 
not a phantom of the brain, but was, very 
really, what he conceived to be Truth. 

“1 have nothing to retract.” 

That was the man’s attitude before the 
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British Association, and now his courage 
is showing itself in another fashion. The 
other day I asked him if he was nearer 
the goal, if he had begun to handle and 
examine the great Mystery ; andas frankly 
as he uttered his faith to the British 
Association he told me that he had come 
to a brick wall. Still, he has nothing to 
retract ; still, he believes that it is in the 
power of Science to gain new and brighter 
glimpses of a profounder scheme of 
Cosmic Law ;—but, for himself, he has 
come to a brick wall. 

“There is no bridge between the 
spiritual and the material world,” he said ; 
‘and I don’t see how there can be.” He 
is as little cast down as was Huxley when 
that good and brave man buried his little 
Bathybius; he has tried to read the 
whisper of God in the manifestations of 
phenomena, he has essayed to approach 
the soul through the sense God has given 
him, and he admits that at present his 
hands strike themselves against brick and 
mortar. That is all, and he goes quietly 
on with his investigations into Radiant 
Matter without so much as rubbing the 
damaged knuckles. 

He is the type of man who inspires 
one with confidence in the development 
of knowledge, who makes the most eager 
of us feel that there is really no hurry in 
these things,--we have all eternity before 
us, why get hot and flustered and excited ? 
He is the man to whom a very consider- 
able section of the educated public looks 
for light and guidance. <A wisp of a 
man, with the scholar’s stoop, ‘the neck 
thrust out, the quiet soul of him there for 
all the world to see in the penetrating 
grey eyes, deep-sunken under ponderous 
brows, ‘Give me _ bone—plenty of 
bone!” Watts once said to me, smiling 
at one of his canvases: there is bone 
enough in Crookes’s brow to inspire the 
great painter to create another “‘ Manning.” 
Strong, resolute bone, and the skin all 
caught up into an infinitude of fine-spun 


wrinkles, radiating from those deep- 

searching eyes like the filaments of 
as 7 ' : 

gossamer. You read the seeker in those 


wrinkles. The pencil neither of age nor 
of sorrow has traced the delicate lines ; 
they are blown there by the shrewd 
winds that beat men back from the gates 
of ‘Truth. The man-in-the-’bus looking 


up from his halfpenny newspaper would 
recognise this man as a Seeker by those 
lines round the eyes. 


The sailor has 

















something of the same markings—the 
stamp of the man who looks forward 
through wind and rain. 

As one sits and talks with him in his 
library, this little grey man with the reso- 
lute eyes, the hands singularly reposeful, 
helps one to realise the hopeful fact that 
in this merry-making, money-spending, 
pleasure-seeking London, with all its 
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tric lights illumine a room made dark by 
those close-packed volumes, and in a 
chamber above there are as many books 
again. If there is a typewriter on the 
table, a telephone beyond the door, a 
microscope here, and an_ electroscope 
there, and a sequence of laboratories 
leading from the room (for he occupies 
in his work the entire first-floor of a large 





Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., in his laboratory. 


pettiness and slanders and scandals and 
intrigues—half the young women of Bays- 
water sending nosegays to Kubelik, and 
half the young men of Kensington 
thinking of the crease in their trousers— 
there is an army of workers seeking out, 
hammering out the big facts of Existence. 
The books that crowd the lettered and 
numbered shelves cover every field of 
science and literature ; innumerable elec- 


house), there is a volume of Shelley at 
his hand, a Shakespearean calendar on 
the writing-table. He is in love with his 
many-sided existence, he essays to see life 
steadily and whole, and the difficulties of 
research only brace him for fresh effort. 
And think what research means. We are 
too apt to be carried away by the poetry of 
Science ; the fine breezy note of Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Asolando” sounds in our ears as 
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we read of epoch-making discoveries ; we 
forget the lonely and protracted labour 
over test-tubes and the spectrograph, the 
silent and intricate calculations carried 
over days and weeks and months and 
years. To take one instance: in his 
researches into the atomic weight of 
Thallium (203°642), Sir William Crookes 
arrived fairly quickly at the first place of 
decimals, but the second occupied him 
for two years. Consider it. “And I’m 
probably wrong!” he says, smiling ; for 
it is very unsafe to prophesy finality in 
Science. It is lonely work, and there is 
no very loud applause, certainly a very 
small prize at the end of it all. 

‘“‘ Scientific men,” he said to me once, 
“are very like paviors: they lay down 





stones for future generations to walk over . 


and to wear out. And one feels often the 
yearning for a close and continuous sym- 
pathy: the loneliness of such protracted 
work—haunted always by the possibility 
of self-detected failure at the end—is 
tremendously oppressive.” 

“ But when you get a great idea 
I began. 

“Oh!”—and his eyes lighted like a 
boy’s—“ then it beats fox-hunting! ‘To 
start a big dog-fox, like Thallium or the 
Radiometer, with a fine bushy tail and a 
great long stride to him—oh, fox-hunting 
isn’t in it then. But, when one isn’t after 
a fox—and there are few foxes now-a-days 
—it is heavy going, the spurs have to dig 
deep and the incessant crop comes down 
with a thwack.” 

I asked him if he could see any hope 
that Science will one day unlock the 
Mystery, and show us wonders of the 
spiritual world. He refused to prophesy. 
His work is now entirely in physical 
science, and to speculate in the realms of 
metaphysics offers him no temptation. 
“ But,” he said, “if you had come to me 
a hundred years ago, do you think I 
should have dreamed of foretelling the 
telephone? Why, even now I cannot 
understand it! I use it every day, I 
transact half my correspondence — by 
means of it,—but I don’t understand it. 
Think of that little stretched dise of iron 
at the end of a wire repeating in your ear 
not only sounds, but words—not only 
words, but all the most delicate and elusive 
inflexions and nuances of tone which 
separate one human voice from another! 
Is not that something of a miracle ?” 

3ut I wanted to know about spiritual 
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things, and besought him, with many 
questions, to tell me how he regards the 
progress of Science in relation to the 
sipersensual boundaries of physical exist- 
ence. His attitude is this : 

It is impossible to tell whether Science 
may not some day stumble upon the Soul, 
Men of science believe more than they 
can express—spiritually as well as _physic- 
ally. They do not put down on paper 
many of the problems oceupying their 
attention ; but capable brains are left to 
work at these questions of their own 
accord. The mysteries of existence are 
simmering in the scientific mind. Every 
pronounced physicist probably has _ fifty 
roving ideas in his head, and whatever 
may be the end of these imaginative 
speculations, even the waste products of 
Science must be useful eventually. In 
following an idea along a broad road, the 
man of science is often tempted to turn 
off suddenly down a little green by-way of 
whose existence he had never 30 much 
as dreamed. It is often at the end of 
these tiny paths that he comes upon an 
unexplored continent. The world must 
wait, and hope. 

As for himself, his researches into 
Radiant Matter have now brought him 
to the very confines of knowledge. His 
great inquiry for which we have waited is 
nearing its amazing conclusion. Chemistry 
and electricity push to the end of material 
cognisance when they reach and examine 
radio-active bodies. In dissecting the 
electron it may be said that he unravels 
the finality of matter, comes upon the 
very animating face behind all the move- 
ment of the physical world—but, he 
confesses, not upon Life itseff. ‘We 
shall never get vitality in a bottle!” he 
tells me, confidently, and without dis- 
appointment. It is a fine confession for 
a man to make as he approaches the 
conclusion of one of the most important, 
as it is one of the most laborious and 
painstaking inquiries possible to physical 
science, 

The main fact that I gather from 
conversation with the Professor is this: 
that to expect spiritual revelations from 
physical science is to look for the im- 
possible. If a bridge is to be thrown 
from the one world to the other, if a 
nexus is to link the material plane with 
the psychical plane, it must come from 
the other side. Physics and psychics are 
two parallel lines; the one is a thistle 
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from which no man shall ever gather the 
grapes of the other. But he seems to 
hope—not enthusiastically, or with any 
attempt at prophecy—that the researches 
of the Psychical Society will eventually 
lead to some definite knowledge of the 
spiritual kingdom. Pursuing his own 
investigations on the physical plane, and, 
as we have seen, pushing those investi- 
gations to the very confines of physical 
knowledge—the hypothetically ultimate 
ion—he is content to hope that other 
men, with other methods, working in the 
realm of Spirit, may eventually reach to 
psychical truth as the physicists have 
reached to physiological truth. 

His hope is founded upon telepathy. 
At the beginning of all occult phenomena 
we come upon the radiations of ‘Thought. 
To plunge into spiritualism until we have 
grasped something of the laws governing 
the transmission—without the agency of 
the organs of sense—of thought and 
images from one mind to another, is to 
set about constructing the most difficult 
problem in Euclid without a knowledge 
of either axiom or postulate. We must 
prove telepathy before we can proceed, 
and prove it in the same convincing 
fashion as we prove the vibrations in 
solid bodies, in the air, and in ether. 
When once this is mastered, man _ will 
have ‘touched the hem of the garment 
without seam woven from the top 
throughout. 

We talk commonly of ‘ brain-waves,” 
and in a loose fashion believe that one 
person can receive intelligence from 
another without speech. We give it a 
name, and think we have explained it. 
But what is a brain-wave? In other 
words, what is thought ? The speculation 
of Professor Crookes—thrown out in 
the midst of considering the X-rays 
of Professor Rontgen—is that rays of 
a higher frequency, having perhaps a 





rate of vibration something _ like 
9,22 3,05 2,036,854,775,808 per second, 
piercing the densest medium without 


appreciable diminution of intensity, and 
passing unrefracted and unreflected along 
their path with the velocity of light, may 
find a centre in the brain which uses 
them as the vocal chords use sound 
vibrations—both being under the com- 
mand of intelligence. If this be so, and 
the brain can send out these rays with 
the swiftness of light to impinge on the 
ganglion of another brain,—‘‘some at 


least of the phenomena of telepathy, and 
the transmission of intelligence from one 
sensitive to another through long dis- 
tances, seem to come into the domain 
of law, and can be grasped. By such a 
hypothesis,” he is careful to mark, “no 
physical laws are violated, neither is it 
necessary to invoke what is commonly 
called the supernatural.” 

Again, ‘Is it inconceivable that intense 
thought concentrated towards a sensitive 
with whom the thinker is in close sym- 
pathy may induce a telepathic chain of 
brain-waves, along which the message of 
thought can go straight to its goal without 
loss of energy due to distance? And is 
it also inconceivable that our mundane 
ideas of space and distance may be super- 
seded in these subtle regions of unsub- 
stantial thought where ‘near’ and ‘far’ 
may lose their usual meaning?” ‘This 
speculation he emphatically declares is 
“strictly provisional,” adding, character- 
istically, “I dare to suggest it.” 

That is his’ present attitude towards 
psychical research: he is not a seeker, 
but a suggester. ‘‘ Whilst it is clear,” he 
says, ‘‘ that our knowledge of subconscious 
mentation is still to be developed, we 
must beware of rashly assuming that all 
variations from the normal waking con- 
dition are necessarily morbid.” He is a 
manfas free from intolerance as enthusiasm. 
As we view the universe, he says, it 
seems to be the result of molecular move- 
ment,—movements which obey the law 
of the conservation of energy; but that 
which we call “law” is merely an expression 
of the direction along which a form of 
energy acts, not the form of energy itself. 
“We may explain molecular and molar 
motions, and discover all the physical 
laws of motion, but we shall. be as far as 
ever from a solution of the vastly more 
important question as to what form of will 
and intellect is behind the motions of 
molecules, guiding and sustaining them 
in definite directions along predetermined 
paths. What is the determining cause in 
the background? What combination of 
will and intellect, outside our physical 
laws, guides the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms along ordered paths culminating 
in the material world in which we live ?” 
He sets the psychic those questions for 
solution before the world. His own 
faith in the spiritual world asks for no 
demonstration. 

The motto of this man is Udi crux, ibi 
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dux, and I have said enough to show how 
courageously he has obeyed the motive 
force behind so brave a phrase. No man 
can depart a finger’s breadth from physics 
without incurring the suspicion of the 
brethren ; but he has followed the light 
into that kingdom which has been too 
long inhabited by charlatans and dreamers 
of vain dreams; and the result is—whether 
he has drawn back or not—to encourage 
others to proceed quietly, honestly, and 
persistently in their researches. 

His conviction of the continuance of 
the identity after death has helped to 
animate the labours of the best minds in 
psychical research, has helped to rescue 
occult phenomena from the polluting, 
desecrating touch of spiritualist charlatans, 
He is a man to whom men look, he is a 
man from whom something is expected. 
He has enabled men working in many 
and diverse fields to realise with Goethe 
that: “It is to a thinking being quite 
impossible to think himself non-existent, 
ceasing to think and live.” His idea of 
heaven is Emerson’s: “That there is no 
melodrama in it at all; that it is wholly 
real.” ‘We go on,” he says—“ that is 
all I can tell you; we go on.” And the 
result is a gradual broadening of man’s 
outlook from this world, a faith which 
lifts one from crawling upon the earth 
to stand upright, a quickening of the con- 
viction that some day what now appear 
to be parallel lines may meet, bringing 
religion and science hand-in-hand to God. 

“In old Egyptian days,” he said, con- 
cluding his address to the British Associa- 
tion, “a well-known inscription was carved 
on the portal of Isis: ‘Iam whatever hath 
been, is, or ever will be ; and my veil no 
man hath yet lifted.’ Not thus do modern 
seekers after truth confront Nature—the 
word that stands for the baffling mysteries 
of the universe. Steadily, unflinchingly, 
we strive to pierce the inmost heart of 
Nature—from what she is to reconstruct 
what she has been and to prophesy what 
she yet shall be. Veil after veil we have 
lifted, and her face grows more beautiful, 
august, and wonderful, with every barrier 
that is withdrawn.” Something of this 
fine spirit may be found in the best 
thought of the day; there is in the air a 
feeling that man is slowly loosening his 
grasp of the material to grope into the 
mysteries of the spiritual. It would 
almost seem, as Mr. Arthur Balfour has 
hinted, that the generations are awaiting 


a new revelation, that we are approaching 
another dispensation. One read the 
other day in the Contemporary Review, 
without the slightest shock, such a startling 
passage as this: ‘The foundational axiom 
of the indestructibility of matter is being 
experimentally disproved. ‘The familiar 
atom is giving place to ‘ions’ or ‘electrons’ 
of awful potency, in which matter and 
force are about one. Professor Clifford 
years ago said: ‘There is great reason to 
believe that every material atom carries 
upon it a small electric current, 7/7 does 
not wholly consist of this current. ‘There 
is a probability of this last astounding 
surmise proving correct ; and evidence is 
accumulating to show that the human 
brain is something like an_ electrical 
machine, that the whole body may become 
a powerful battery, and that we have latent 
forces which will yet enable us to do the 
‘works’ which Christ did, and, as He said, 
even greater works. His insistence on 
the power of faith to remove mountains 
may yet prove to be only a hyperbolic 
statement of actual fact, ‘ Faith ’ being the 
essential condition for controlling, or 
directing, those mental and other forces 
which are our birthright as sons of the 
same omnipotent Father.” Just as there 
are men looking out in secret from 
orthodox religion towards science, so 
there are men looking out in secret from 
orthodox science tewards Revelation. 
Outside of orthodox religion there are 
earnest and determined men reading the 
Bible in the light of certain recent 
discoveries in psychical research ; and if 
one might be permitted to offer a sugges- 
tion to orthodox religion just now it 
would be this,—that the youngest curate 
be restrained from renouncing faith in 
the remaining “superstition” left to the 
churches. As it has been well put, 
the modern religious spirit usurping the 
name of the ‘ Higher Rationalism,” in 
rejecting what it terms superstition, has 
“poured out the baby with the bath.” 
Certain is it that much which is dark 
and seemingly paradoxical in the New 
Testament becomes most convincingly 
intelligible and real in the light of psychical 
inquiry. 

It would almost seem, then, that 
the ultimate electron is to come at the 
identical moment into the hands of 
religion and science. Professor Crookes, 
who has been faithful to physical science, 
may possibly. find at the end of his 
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researches that he is grasping the over- 
soul, and the Christian who has been 
faithful to the teachings of Jesus, that he 
is grasping actual kxowledge of God. 
The possibility, at any rate, is approaching. 
In the meantime the physicist proceeds 
on his way undisturbed by rumours from 


the province of psychical research. Pro- 
fessor Crookes may be said to stand 
typical of modern physical science. No 


one is more aware than he of the honest 
attempts of the psychic 


To reach a hand through Time, and catch 
The far-off interest of tears ; 


no one, perhaps, is more convinced of 
the justification of these endeavours ; and 
no one—though he would naturally refuse 
to give definite expression to such a faith— 
believes that the reward of such endeavours 
must be the attainment of eternal truth ; 
and yet, in spite of all this, in spite of his 
own inquiry into the realm of Spirit, he 
devotes the full force of his activities 
to Radiant Matter, the end of which he 
takes to be an electron, teaching him little 
more than he already guesses concerning 
the mystery of existence. It is a spirit 
which, the more one reflects upon, the 
more one honours and understands—a 
spirit which reflects lustre upon physical 
science, and confers a certain dignity 
upon mankind. 

I learned recently in how grateful a 
spirit the encouragement of this eminent 
physicist is received by those whose study 
is psychical research. ‘There is in London 
aman of science who for two years has 


been investigating mental healing and all 
occult phenomena. He was commis- 
sioned to do so by a newspaper, and his 
investigations—curiously | enough—have 
brought him to precisely the same spot as 
that at which the Professor now stands— 
the electron. But he reaches the electron 
with a working hypothesis into which, he 
claims, all the scientific systems fit, and 
which renders the electron an intelligible 
and logical link with the origin of creation. 
He has collected, examined, and corre- 
lated many of the known facts concerning 
telepathy, spiritvalism, hypnotism, King’s 
touch, Lourdes, mental healing, the 
Peculiar People, and Christian Science; 
and the result, while it destroys the 
“facts” of what the vulgar suspect to be 
spiritualism, presents a relationship be- 
tween Science and Religion which can 
be demonstrated before the world. The 
publication of this inquiry is not likely to 
be delayed very long, and in the mean- 
time I hope to adumbrate in a subsequent 
sketch in this series the remarkable 
theory evolved from these researches. I 
make no claim for it. I do not pretend 
to know how far it can be proved. But 
I venture to express the conviction that 
it is a theory which Science cannot refuse 
to discuss ; and if the test can—as this 
investigator confidently claims for it— 
satisfy the masters of physical science, the 
utilisation of the discovery will certainly 
tend to revolutionise our attitude towards 
existence. From the moment of its 
adoption—if it ever can be adopted-— 
Religion and Science will become a unity. 
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Elizabeth Ann 


HEN Perrow’s 
husband turned her out of 
the house the only known 

reason was that she talked too much; 

and although the order of wives was 
outraged and formally indignant, private 
sympathy remained with Mr. Perrow. 

St. Adrian’s rector, who regarded 
neither the traditional rights of wives 
nor the sensibilities of husbands, but 
common justice, set machinery in motion 
by which Elizabeth Ann became entitled 
by law to the sum of seven-and-sixpence 
a week, and so long as Mr. Perrow re- 
mained under the rectors eye and 
subject to his impassive but unrelenting 
inquiries, seven-and-sixpence was duly 
paid. 

Mr. Perrow’s two daughters, aged four- 
teen and sixteen, gave him their moral 
support, and for some years continued 
to share his increasing prosperity. ‘Their 
mother, who took a lodging at the far 
end of the churchtown, on the road to 
Rosewithan, never spoke to them again, 
though she was often observed at evening 
to steal along the road and sit on a hedge 
where she might command a distant view 
of Elizabeth and Annie, all in their best, 
as they idled about the garden or talked 
to the lads over the wall. Mrs. Perrow’s 
vigils were supposed to imply a belated 
recognition of her folly in forfeiting a 
comfortable home, and the worst envy 
of her daughters. 

This condition of affairs continued 
without scandal for five years, by which 
time both girls were doing well for them- 
selves—Elizabeth married, and Annie in 
service in Plymouth. Then Mr. Perrow 
quietly locked up his house and disap- 
peared, and the next that was heard of 
him was that he had emigrated to 
America, where his talents as a carpenter 
and his thirst might be supposed to 
obtain a wider field of exercise. Of all 
St. Adrian Mrs. Perrow alone took no 
active part in the animated discussion as 





to how she was to live; but, ignoring 
advice, quitted her lodging and moved 
over to Rosewithan Cove, where she 
rented a cottage at four pounds a year. 

Coming to Rosewithan already labelled 
as the woman who talked so much that 
she drove her husband out of the country, 
Elizabeth Ann Perrow was the object of 
curiosity rather than sympathy. The 
time of wise women and ill-wishing was 
over, but there was yet a fearful joy to 
be snatched by children from pestering 
an elderly person who lived alone, without 
visible means, and whose clouded history 
made it always possible that she might 
bring some mysterious retribution upon 
her persecutors. 

Elizabeth Ann Perrow was short and 
broad-featured, and wore an undeniable 
moustache. ‘Though unnaturally addicted 
to soap and water, she had the sort of 
skin that always looks dirty ; and this, to- 
gether with the poverty of her clothes, 
gave rise to terrific legends about her 
domestic arrangements. Apparently her 
one experience cf the painful results of 
unbridled language had been sufficient, 
and it could not be said that Mrs. Perrow 
was a great talker. But though she would 
not make advances, civility drew her into 
a discussion of things in general in a 
gabbling monotone more than significant 
of the powers she was too crafty to reveal. 
She, however, never’ spoke of her own 
affairs. 

Going down the Rosewithan valley 
towards the sea, you saw only the roof 
of Mrs. Perrow’s cottage. It lay under 
the bank between the road and the 
stream, and was so thickly surrounded 
by trees that strangers were first attracted 
to it by smoke rising apparently from 
nowhere. It was perfectly easy to throw 
a stone down Mrs, Perrow’s chimney. 
All her cooking was done in a wooden 
shed with gaping seams which stood at 
the back of the cottage with its gable 
towards the road, so that when Mrs, 
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Perrow was preparing her meals passers- 
by were treated to a stifling cloud of furze 
smoke, charged with such extraordinary 
odours that the wildest stories were 
circulated about the fare on which she 
lived. 

Mrs. Perrow’s only means of support 
were her knitting, her garden, and her 
fowls. Her silent and secretive way of 
living, backed up though invertedly by 
the character she brought to Rosewithan, 
marked her out as a strange person ; and 
there was much in her habits which in- 
vited speculation. She had the irritating 
talent for doing nothing unsociably. 
There always seems something uncanny 
about a woman who can sit for long 
hours with her hands folded, gazing into 
space; and though in these days of 
bicycles few persons are rash enough to 
assert a belief in witches, it is not sur- 
prising that Mrs. Perrow’s thoughts were 
credited with doing nobody any good. 

It was not long, however, before Mrs. 
Perrow gave signs of a more active 
malignity. Rosewithan, being remote, 
wooded, and thinly populated, is a nursery 
for all kinds of vermin, and the mounds 
and hollows left by forgotten tin-washers 
make it a very paradise for foxes. ‘Their 
number is increased rather than diminished 
by the only hunt of the district, since, 
being pursued no farther than the edge of 
the valley the foxes have discovered that 
Rosewithan isa sanctuary. Hence poultry- 
keeping in Rosewithan Cove is an exciting 
experience. 

Mrs. Perrow was of a quietly practical 
turn of mind, and after losing seven of her 
best hens in one afternoon, instead of, 
as was customary, indulging in clamorous 
mourning and claiming compensation from 
the hunt, turned her attention to getting 
rid of the foxes. She bought strychnine 
in Porthlew, concealed it in meat, and laid 
it about the corners of her little holding. 
She did not kill many foxes, but any 
number of dogs. Rosewithan people are 
proud of their dogs: nearly every cottager 
has two, half-setter, half-spaniel, well 
trained to the gun and skilled in hunting 
rabbits. 

The sudden death of five dogs caused 
a royal row, and Mrs. Perrow was 
summoned before the bench in Porthlew, 
fined, and made to understand that if 
she repeated her offence she would be 
Sent to prison. What little tolerance 
Rosewithan people had for Mrs. Perrow 
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was destroyed, and she gained a final 
reputation as a thoroughly bad woman. 
Her public appearance in court and in 
print widened the field of her notoriety 
without gaining her any sympathy. 


All this time Mrs. Perrow held no 
communication with her daughters. 


Elizabeth flourished as a farmer’s wife in 
her near neighbourhood, but beyond a 
cautious recognition when they met on the 
Porthlew road on market days, Elizabeth 
in her husband’s smart gig, her mother on 
foot, they had no speech of each other. 
It was only in reason that Elizabeth’s 
husband should not encourage the 
advances of a relative who poisoned dogs. 
Annie occasionally wrote from Plymouth 
to Mrs. Pawlyn, who lived down Cove ; 
but Mrs. Perrow always received news of 
her youngest child so coldly that it was 
assumed there was no love lost between 
them. If Mrs. Perrow had possessed 
the power half conceded to her of making 
real the objects of her abstracted regard, 
Rosewithan would have been haunted 
with a vision of laughing blue eyes, golden 
hair, and ever-dancing feet. 

One day, when Mrs. Perrow was sitting 
on her garden wall making stockings, the 
postman who brought letters five miles from 
Porthlew stopped at her gate and called to 
her by name. She got up, still knitting, 
and slowly walked up the path trying to 
remember the present market price of 
fowls, imagining that the postman had 
brought her an order from a distance. 
He opened his bag and held out a letter. 
Mrs. Perrow, who could not read, stared 
stupidly at the envelope. 

“*Tedden a summons, I reckon,” said 
the postman with a malicious grin. 

““Who are it for, then?” she asked. 

“You're Mrs. Perrow, aren’t you ?” 

“Iss fy, but I nivver gets no letters.” 

‘Well, that’s for you, sure ’nuff.” 

*“T wonder who it’s from, then,” said 


the old woman, still withholding her 
hand. 
“How should I knaw?” said the 


postman, impatiently, thrusting the letter 
into her hand. He adjusted the shoulder- 
strap of his bag and, moving off, said with 
a laugh, ‘Perhaps it’s from your man, 
saying that he’s made his fortune and is 
coming home again.” 

Mrs. Perrow understood that the post- 
man was mocking her, and the request 
that he should open and read the letter 
was not uttered. She knew that the 
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message could not be from her husband, 
but it might be from Annie. She held 
the letter by one corner, protecting the 
precious envelope from her finger and 
thumb with a fold of her apron, carried 
it indoors, laid it on the table, and sat 
down to look at it. 

So Annie had written to her at last. 
It was quite a long time before what 
Annie had written became a_ practical 
question, ‘The fact of the letter was 
compensation for all these years of 
neglect—an earnest of the girl herself ; 
and .Mrs. Perrow’s eyes were blinded 
with remorseful tears that she had 
judged her so hardly. She stifled the 
insidious thought that perhaps after 
all the letter was not from Annie, 
though the bare possibility caused her 
to thrust the envelope into her bosom 
so that the awakening from her dream 
should be deferred as long as_ possible 
As Mrs. Perrow sat bunched up over 
her knitting, with her shoulders shrugged 
protectingly forward, it was no mere 
paper that rested on her breast, but a 
small round head and _ little fingers, 
rhythmically working. 

Not until the afternoon did Mrs. Perrow 
decide on the interpreter of her daughter’s 
message. She tried and dismissed as 
unworthy every competent person in the 
Cove. ‘Then she thought of the rector 
of St. Adrian; but he, though kindly 
disposed, was yet a man, and this was no 
man’s privilege. On the whole there was 
nobody better than Matilda Bospidnick 
of ‘Treryn. Matilda had been the com- 
panion of her incredible girlhood, and 
still maintained a dogged loyalty, unshaken 
by Mrs. Perrow’s misfortunes. Her one 
failing was her abuse of Mrs. Perrow’s 
daughters. At three o’clock Mrs. Perrow 
put on her mushroom hat and grey shawl, 
and stumped up Clodgy Lane, past Chan 
Chapel, and so to ‘T'reryn. 

Matilda Bospidnick stood in the town 
place, feeding her ducks with calculated 
liberality. Her attitude settled the 
position of Mr. Bospidnick in the house- 
hold without a word. At the sight of 
Mrs. Perrow her great red face mellowed 
with the smile of a big, strong nature for 
the oppressed. 

“Why, if it isn’t Elizabeth Ann Perrow!” 
she cried, heartily. ‘‘ Well, who'd ha’ 
thought of seeing you? Come along in 
then, my dear, and set down and rest.” 
She recklessly flung the remaining scraps 
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out of the basin, clouted the head of a 
greedy drake, and led the way into the 
low-ceiled kitchen. Drawing forward a 
chair, she bade Mrs. Perrow sit down 
beside the slab. 

Mrs. Perrow gazed at her friend with 
eyes full of meaning. She dreaded the 
ordeal of hearing the letter read: it 
seemed as if opening the envelope would 
take away something of its mysterious 
charm, 

‘*Well, how are ’ee?” asked Matilda, 
plumping down opposite her visitor and 
resting her hands on her knees. “ Hain’t 
seed ‘ee this three months, and you’m 
looking but slight now. Heerd from 
your man, have ’ee ?” 

Mrs. Perrow eyed her narrowly, but 
decided that the question was asked in 
good faith, 

“No, fy,” she said, licking her dry lips. 
‘He don’t belong to remember me.” 

** Better-fit he don’t, the scamp !” said 
Matilda, austerely, ‘‘ You’m well rid of 
the likes of he. . Come about some 
ducks, hav’ee? ‘There’s ten I can part 
with, and I’ve bin thinking that my man 
is wanting some stockings to his feet ; 
so if——” 

Mrs. Perrow understood the 
intention, and shook her head. 

“*No, Matilda,” she said: “ I’ve hada 
letter.” It was as if one announced a 
supernatural visitant. 

“Who from, then?” asked Matilda, 
with stolid kindliness. 

Mrs. Perrow’s hand went up to her 
dress and down again. 

“'There’s no hurry,” she said, weakly ; 
“Tye bin thinking—maybe it’s from my 
Annie.” 

Mrs. Bospidnick made up her face as 
if in scorn, but, seeing the appealing look 
in the other’s eyes, coughed and nodded. 

“ Better late than never,” she said. 
“But wait till I’ve made a cup of tea, and 
then we can read ’en comfortable. And 
how’s all down to Rosewithan ?” 

They gossiped while the tea was making, 
Mrs. Bospidnick aching with curiosity, but 
checked by hospitality from pressing for 
the letter until her visitor had been re- 
freshed. 

‘Now draw in your chair, my dear; 
you ded used to clunk fitty. There’s no 


kindly 


? 


crame till marning, but there’s a bit of 
saffron cake, and you know my bread 
fore now.” 

The meal was a tame performance in 
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spite of the insinuating “come now” of 
Mrs. Bospidnick and the fact that Mrs. 
Perrow had not tasted good tea for a 
fortnight, her own infusion being from 
the leaves after they had once been used. 
At last, after an embarrassing silence, 
Mrs. Perrow put her hand into her dress 
and took out the letter wrapped in a 
clean handkerchief. Mrs. Bospidnick 
turned the envelope over and over, and 
finally put on her spectacles, tilting back 
her head so that they might rest com- 
fortably on her short nose, ‘The glasses 
lent an indescribable air of mildness to 
her determined features. Mrs. Perrow 
nervously clasped and unclasped _ her 
hands. 

“Tes for Mrs. Perrow, sure ’nuff,” said 
Matilda, encouragingly ; ‘ but,” referring 
to the postmark, “I dedden knaw your 
Annie was to London.” 

“No more ded I,” said Mrs. Perrow 
with a jump of apprehension, ‘but she 
was always a smart wench—maybe she's 
got recommended to another situation.” 
Her desperately pleading eyes pulled at 
the other woman’s heart: if Matilda 
Bospidnick had possessed the wit she 
surely would have dissembled. 

** As like as not,” she said, and opened 
the envelope. Mrs. Perrow wondered 
how she dared. Matilda smoothed out 
the letter on her knee and readjusted 
her spectacles. Mrs. Perrow hung upon 
her movements, following her eyes as she 
read down the lines and marvelling how 
so fine a thing as Annie’s message to her 
mother could be compassed by those 
queer black strokes on the white paper. 
She remembered with a creeping thrill 
that people put things into letters which 
they kept out of their speech. They 
“sent their love”: would Annie “ send 
her love” to her mother? ‘The terribly 
sweet possibility made her avert her head. 

“Have another cup of tea, do ’ee 
now,” said Mrs. Bospidnick, laying down 
the letter. 

“’Tedden bad news?” cried the poor 
creature, all trembling. 

Mrs, Bospidnick coughed and removed 
her spectacles. 

“*Tedden for you at all, my dear,” she 
said, pityingly, “nor from your Annie. 
"Tes for Mrs. Hunkins up to the boarding- 
house from a lady in London—Mrs. 
Wylie she be called—asken about rooms.” 
_ “But the name ?” grasped Mrs, Perrow 
incredulously, 
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“Iss fy: but don’t ’ee call to mind 
as Mrs. Hunkins, that was Lucy Ellen 
‘Trevaskis, was called Mrs. Perrow by her 
first husband? *Tes a natural mistake.” 

Matilda Bospidnick’s tougher nature 
could not understand the utter bereave- 
ment of her visitor, but she did her best 
to be sympathetic. 

‘““Never mind, my dear; no news is 
good news, they say: you'll hear from 
your Annie all in good time, sure ’nuff.” 

The serious question of the etiquette 
to be observed in correcting the mistake 
helped to keep Mrs. Perrow’s mind from 
her disappointment. She was. terribly 
afraid that she had brought her friend 
within reach of the law, which her own 
experience caused her to believe on 
the pounce for errors of judgment; but 
Matilda, as a woman of the world, laughed 
at her anxiety. 

“Why, Elizabeth Ann, sech things 
happen every day in London. Jest give 
it back to John postman to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Perrow, however, did not feel 
satisfied with this plan, but, with a dim 
idea of expiation, humbled herself to pay 
a first visit to a Rosewithan neighbour’s 
door and deliver the letter in person. 
The right Mrs. Perrow good-humouredly 
allowed her to keep the envelope. ‘The 
fact that she actually had received a 
letter, although by mistake, opened Eliza- 
beth Ann’s eyes to the possibilities of the 
post—and every poultry-keeper knows 
the virtue of a nest egg. ‘Thereafter she 
spent the hour of the postman’s visit 
sitting on the hedge, ostensibly knitting, 
too shy to ask a question, but feverishly 
expecting the letter which did not come. 
It is safe to surmise that Mrs. Perrow got 
more happiness out of the letter she 
imagined than from any probable news of 
her daughter; and this tender anticipa- 
tion kept the heart alive in the lonely 
woman, softening her to all young things. 
In the interests of her fowls, and since 
she might not lay down poison, she sat 
on guard in the crofts across the stream 
to scare foxes away; and the sight of a 
vixen with cubs awoke a strange sym- 
pathy with her old enemies. She would 
spend hours watching the cubs playing 
about the overgrown stone-tips from the 
granite quarry, and this uncanny habit 
did not tend to brighten her reputation. 
Her circumstances gave her something of 
a panic quality; she grew more like the 
earth, and in proportion as her interest 
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quickened existence was easier materially 
and spiritually, because, if you have occu- 
pation in the present and a strong hope for 
the future, you are well off as things go. 

One day Mrs. Perrow really had news 
of Annie. Mrs. Pawlyn, who was born 
Stevens and lived “down Cove,” came up 
all in a fluster, and with mincing airs, to 
call over the wall: ‘“ Ded you hear tell 
that my brother Harry was sparking your 
Annie ?” 

Her tone was an unpleasant mixture of 
condescension and malice. 

“T never heerd tell of your brother 
Harry,” said Mrs. Perrow, stolidly, but 
with a bitter pang. 

She could bear that Annie was cold 
and hard, but not that she could soften 
to another. 

“°Tes true as I live,” said Mrs. Pawlyn, 
bridling, “‘and you'll never hear anything 
against him. My brother Harry’s in 
good work as a painter over to Plymouth. 
He was doing a job at a gentleman’s 
house where your Annie is parlourmaid, 
and so they began keeping company. 
Annie didn’t tell him who she was or 
where she come from for long enough— 
I s’pose she was ashamed. . . . I’m sure 
Harry might have done better for himself, 
but your Annie is plum silly after en, and 
won't leave en bide. . . . You don’t seem 
over-pleased, Elizabeth Ann Perrow.” 

Mrs. Perrow slowly turned her broad 
back on the speaker and stumped indoors. 
After the first surprise, she could not tell 
whether she was glad or sorry. Her 
own experience of marriage was not 
encouraging, and though Elizabeth had 
done well for herself, prosperity had not 
brought her any nearer to her mother. 
But one could not judge of Annie by 
Elizabeth: Annie was eternally different. 
She wished the man had not been a 
Stevens: what she had heard of the family 
did not attract her. She felt disposed to 
reserve her judgment, and though she 
affected indifference, listened greedily for 
further news. 

A chance view she got of Mr. Harry 
Stevens on a visit to his sister did not 
commend him to her favour. Mr. Harry 
Stevens did not deem it necessary to 
make the acquaintance of his future wife’s 
mother, though Mrs. Pawlyn took pains 
that he should see her. Mrs. Perrow got 
the impression of a shifty, flashily-dressed 
young man, who giggled with townish 
refinement when his sister nudged and 
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bade him look down into the garden where 
she sat knitting. 

After this Mrs. Perrow decided that, 
she was unreservedly sorry that Annie was 
keeping company. ‘The constant news 
she had of Mr. Harry Stevens’s material 
prosperity did not give her any consola- 
tion. In addition to her dumb yearning 
to see her daughter was born a new 
feeling of responsibility, a fighting quality 
which led her to front Mr. Harry Stevens 
on his next visit to Rosewithan. 

The woman who never spoke until 
addressed waylaid the dashing youth 
between his sister's and the inn. As he 
approached she got up from the seat by 
the roadside and, still knitting, stood in 
the middle of the way, and fixed her 
steady dark eyes on his face. ‘There was 
no menace in her glance, only an intense 
anxiety to be assured what manner of 
man he was—perhaps the form of obser- 
vation least grateful to Mr. Harry Stevens. 
He made but a poor show, sniggered 
foolishly, and swung his cane. 

*T’m Annie’s mother,” said Mrs. Perrow, 
simply. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, with a giggle: 
* Annie’s very well, thanks,” and would 
have passed. 

Mrs. Perrow would have died rather 
than asked after her daughter, and the 
gratuitous answer ruffled her. 

*T’d like to know when you're getting 
married ?” she asked. 

“Oh, we haven’t fixed the day,” said 
Mr. Stevens, with a forced laugh: “all in 
good time.” 

With that she had to be content ; and 
the occasional carefully edited information 
let fall by Mrs. Pawlyn had the effect, 
probably intended, of stiffening her pride 
against approaching Annie on her own 
account. At last there came exciting 
news. 

“‘Sech a surprise, Elizabeth Ann!” said 
Mrs. Pawlyn, with the air of one freshly 
informed : “my brother Harry’s gone to 
Africa. He says he’s going to make his 
fortune, so your Annie will ride in her 
carriage yet. Funny as he never said 
nothing to nobody until he’d sailed.” 


It was about three weeks after this 


that one afternoon, as Mrs. Perrow was 
plodding up from the Cove, where she 
had been to get spider crabs for her fowls, 
she met two children, tumbling over each 
other in their anxiety to speak first. 

“Mrs. Perrow,” they piped, ‘ there’s 




















“The yellow old face lit up with a smile of triumph: Mrs. Perrow had won.” 


or 
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your Annie up to the village; she be 
coming down-along.” 

Mrs. Perrow hurried home and _ shut 
the door. Much as she had longed to 
see her daughter, with the meeting im- 
minent pride was uppermost. She would 
not have the encounter accidental nor 
on her own initiative: Annie must come 
to her mother’s door. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Perrow stood behind the window-blind 
and peeped up at the road, waiting for 
Annie to pass. ‘To be sure, Annie Perrow 
did not come to Rosewithan with the 
air of a rich man’s future bride. She 
was finely dressed, it is true—perhaps 
too finely ; but she walked in a hesitating 
way, and as if she had rather not be seen 
than otherwise. Mrs. Perrow judged that 
her daughter was paying a visit to Mrs. 
Pawlyn, and this did not encourage her 
to make the first advance. However, 
she would not be unreasonable: perhaps 
Annie was afraid of being laughed at if 
she took notice of her mother; no doubt 
she would call after dark. Mrs. Perrow 
ascended to the road, whence she could 
command a view of Annie’s movements 
down the Cove. ‘The lane from the 
village made a sharp turn at this point, 
so that people approaching from that 
way were quite near before they had 


sight of her. Mrs. Perrow heard the 
voices of women in low and_ earnest 
conversation ; she heard Annie’s name 
and something added, and then Mrs. 
John Penberthy and Lavinia Barnes, 
with their heads very close together, 


came round the bend. As they caught 
sight of her their heads separated; but 
Mrs. Perrow had heard enough. She 
did not look up or flinch, but continued 
her knitting. 
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In an incredibly short time Annie 
returned from the Cove. She walked 
quickly, and. her face wore an expression 
of mingled defiance and misery. ‘The 
mother’s heart read her unerringly : she 
had been to ask without success the 
whereabouts of Mr. Harry Stevens. As 
Mrs. Perrow sat gazing at the girl’s face 
she noted everything : the miserable eyes, 
the quickly changing colour, the pretty, 
proud lips which yet quivered, the clumsy 
attempt to hold herself so as to disguise 
her figure. Yet, such is the mystery of 
motherhood, that it would be hard to 
say whether Mrs. Perrow, knowing all, 
was glad or sorry. 

“Annie!” she said. 

The girl quickened her steps and would 
have passed, but Mrs. Perrow rose and 
stood in her way. 

** Annie, dear,” she murmured. 

The girl stared at her with a brave 
attempt at haughtiness, but her shoulders 
heaved. 

Mrs. Perrow laid her hand on her arm, 
“Annie, I’m bra’ proud to see ’ee,” she 
said, faintly. 

The girl shook herself free. “Aw! 
youre like the rest,” she said, passion- 
ately—“ glad to see my downfall. Let 
me pass!” 

But Mrs. Perrow gripped her arm. 
“Where are ’ee gwine to, Annie?” 

‘Oh, to hell for the matter of that,” 
cried the girl, and suddenly broke down. 

The yellow old face lit up with a smilc 
of triumph: Mrs. Perrow had won 
“Come along in, my dear,” she whis- 
pered; “there’s no need for ’ee to go 


? 


any further: I’ve waited for ’ee sech 
a long time, and there’s meat for 
two,” 
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Zolas house: Summerfield, Addlestone. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF EMILE ZOLA. 


WITH A NUMBER OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS TAKEN BY THE LATE NOVELIST DURING 
H'S RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND. 


BY ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 


FIRST saw Emile Zola at Versailles 
in the early seventies of the last 
century, when, as a_ descriptive 

reporter, he attended the sittings of the 
National Assembly elected at the close of 
the Franco-German War. At that time 
he was writing for a newspaper called 
La Cloche, with which Louis Ulbach, a 
close friend of Edmond About, was 
prominently associated. I have, however, 
only an imperfect recollection of those 
meetings at Versailles, for Zola was but 
one of the many French journalists who 
frequented the press gallery. True, he 
had written several books, including one 
or two volumes of the Rougon-Macquart 
series, but even “‘Thérése Raquin,” at 
that stage perhaps his most notable work, 
was little known to the public generally, 
and only a few friends or acquaintances— 
including Théophile Gautier, who took a 
kindly interest in him, and ensured his 
fortune by introducing him to Charpentier, 
the publisher—imagined him likely to 
achieve any marked success in life. 

It was an artist of Z’///ustration who 
first called my attention to Zola, saying 
derisively : “ You know!—the man who 
believes in Manet.” I iooked, and the 


impression that I have retained is one 
of a pale, shabby, silent, and observant 
individual, with a curiously misshapen 
nose, by which on sundry subsequent 
occasions I recognised him. ‘There, at 
Versailles, he was always very quiet and 
unobtrusive, speaking little and listening 
a great deal, with the air of one who 
found the political turmoil of the time 
rather hard to understand. 

He first aroused interest in me during 
the serial publication of “ L’Assommoir” 
in Thiers’s newspaper, Le Bien Public. 
I was connected at that time with the 
Théatre des Folies Bergére, then con- 
ducted by Léon Sari and Dignat, who, 
largely at my instigation, set the fashion 
of engaging English “ variety artistes ” for 
the entertainment of Parisian audiences. 
While “1/Assommoir” was appearing in 
Le Bien Public, Léon Sari’s younger 
brother, whose Christian name I forget, 
stoutly championed Zola’s much-abused 
work ; and, arriving at the house every 
evening with a copy of the paper, made 
it his practice to read choice passages to 
the Aaditués of the managerial corner of 
the ground-floor promenade. Some were 
horrified and others were vastly amused 
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by Sari’s extracts, and when Zola himself 
appeared one evening on the scene he 
became an object of much curiosity. 
Although “ L’Assommoir ” was followed 
by “Une Page d’Amour,” he already 
had the idea of “ Nana” in his head, and 
although he ended by placing his notorious 
heroine amid somewhat higher surround- 
ings than those of the Folies Bergére, 
the six or eight visits which he paid to 
that house undoubtedly suggested many 
little touches to him. He knew the Saris, 
having spent a summer as their neighbour, 
either in the country or at the seaside ; 
but he evinced very little sociability. He 
drank nothing, he did not smoke, his 
words were few and far between, as at 
Versailles. He was in what Mr. George 


One evening, I remember, somebody, 
after complimenting Zola on the know- 
ledge of .the Parisian working-classes 
he had displayed in his book, referred to 
him as a Provengal. “ Mais non, mais 
non!” he exclaimed quite indignantly, 
“T am a Parisian of Paris!” And he 
spoke in such a loud, vehement tone that 
twenty people looked round and laughed. 
Never, perhaps, in ancient times, was 
the Civis Romanus sum uttered more 
superbly. 

Some conversation on Paris ensued, 
Zola warming to the subject with a 
fervour which struck us all. Curiously 
enough, his very next novel, “ Une Page 
d’Amour,” contained some wonderful 
descriptions of the city; and though it 
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Moore, who in those days knew him as 
a friend, whereas I was a mere chance 
acquaintance, has called, I think, the 
“bear” stage of his existence. Yet I 
was agreeably surprised one evening, 
when, finding me alone, he asked me a 
number of questions about the house, its 
performers and its public, and ended by 
conversing in an easy, genial way. It 
was this that suggested to me a few years 
ago the idea of putting him, under the 
name of Rota, author of “ La Matraque,” 
into a novel of mine—‘ The Lover’s 
Progress.” 

If I took much notice of him at the 
time to which I refer, it was on account 
of the extraordinary uproar occasioned 
by “ L’Assommoir,” and the interminable 
comments of the Folies’ managerial set. 


would seem, from his preface to the book, 
that he had long had those descriptions 
in his mind, I have often thought that 
he may have been prompted to pen them, 
at the time he did, by the conversation 
to which I refer. 

When Zola had spent a little time in 
the managerial corner at the Folies, he 
would wander away through the promen- 
ades, scrutinising everybody and _ every- 
thing. Then, on his return, he seated 
himself on the advan and made copious 
entries in his note-book, in such wise that 
we all thought he intended to select the 
Folies for the scene of his next novel. 
Note-taking in public exposed him to 
some little chaff on the part of passing 
habituées, who desired to know if he were 
drawing their portraits, or else insinuated 
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that he was making out his washing list ; 
except on special 






occasions, he renounced the practice, re- 


serving his notes until his return 


home, 
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enter one or two facts or impressions gn 
each with pen and ink—for pencils, he 
neatly, were “‘much less re- 


rather 
friends.” 
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when I have often seen him take a dozen 
or twenty of the little squares of paper, 


which he always had 


in readiness, 


and 


I have long held the view that Zola’s 
seeming bearishness in his younger days 


was due 






part to natural timidity and 
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in part to the set purpose he had before 
him. Although, until ‘“ L’Assommoir,” 
or thereabouts, pecuniary considerations 
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cently, directly he had finished the MS. 
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of his last novel, “ Vérité,” he wrote a 
libretto for M. Alfred Bruneau to set to 




















Addiestone Station. 


impelled him to undertake all sorts of 
journalistic work, his mind was _ really 
riveted on his novels. His years were 
years of gestation ; he carried a burden 
which he was only able to shake off 
occasionally, in his home, when surrounded 
by the friends of his youth. He seldom 


music; and on the very Monday morning 
when he died, though he had not yet 
received the final proofs of * Vérité,” he 
was to have begun the scenaris of his 
next work, ‘‘ Justice”: he had written 
to M. Fasquelle, his French pubiisher, to 
that effect. Thus, he was not willing 




















The Crystal Palace. 


allowed himself a real holiday ; he had 
scarcely finished one book when he started 
on another. Indeed, he carried this 
habit with him through life. Quite re- 





to wait even until he had rid himself of 
“ Vérité” : a hard worker from the outset 
of his career, he remained one till the 
last hour. 
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Again, as for his passing bearishness, 
pugnacious as he was in the assertion of 
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stood, he delighted to make converts, he 
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He longed to be under- 
































his opinions, a hard hitter, yet never coveted sympathy, and responded warmly 
' 
« Upper Norwood. 
aiming a blow below the belt, he did not to all who evinced an interest in his 
fear legitimate criticism ; but the extreme — work. 
ferocity of the attacks which began with After an excursion into French theatrical 
“]T?Assommoir” tended to make him _ life, I was living in the outskirts of Paris, 
distrustful of strangers, though, on the acting both as an English newspaper 
other hand, they increased his appreciation correspondent and as agent for the 
of such words of praise and marks of publishing business which my _ father 
i | 
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A Surrey village; sheep grazing. 


sympathy as he gathered here and 
there. Pecuniary success by no means 
satisfied Zola. In his case a warm heart 
was beating beneath the quills of the 








started in London about 1881, when I 
learnt that he had begun to issue trans- 
lations of Zola’s novels. My first feeling 
was one of stupefaction. Sent to France 
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in my boyhood, and largely educated 
there, I had only occasionally sojourned 
in England since that time, and I regarded 
England as being, in matters of literature, 
emphatically the country of Mrs. Grundy. 
Thus, at the very outset, whatever might 
be my admiration of Zola’s works, I was 
not without misgivings as to the result of 
my father’s 
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ridiculous by setting up a_ puritanical 
standard in literature, he perceived, as 
time elapsed, that some acceptance of his 
work in this country might react on his 
French detractors. ‘Thus he thanked me 
cordially for my efforts to bring him to 
the front again, and gave me virtually 
carte blanche to make all necessary 
arrange- 





audacious 
enterprise. 
What that 
result was is 
well known. 

i ghati 
have to nar- 
rate the epi- 
sode of my 
father’s pro- 
secution in 
a work on 
Zola’s life 
and writings, 
planned — by 


me already 
some months 
ago. Here I 
may pass it 
over, and 
come to the 
time, subse- 


quent to that 
prosecution, 
when I 
sought a pub- 
lisher for my 
version of 
‘ya: Dbe~ 
bacle.” At 
that moment 
the prejudice 
against Zola 
and his writ- 
ings was still 
so strong and 








ments. Afier 
ee! / DE 
bacle ” came 
“Te Docteur 
Pascal,” and 
it had been 
decided — to 
issue also a 
translation of 
‘* TL’ Argent,” 
When an op- 
portunity 
presented it- 
self for Zola 
himself to 
come to 
England. 
The In- 
stitute of 
Journalists 
was about to 
hold one of 
its annual 
conferences 
in London. 
It had re- 
ceived, I be- 
lieve, some 
marks of 
courtesy 


from the 
French 
Societé des 


Gens de 
Lettres, and 
proposed to 








so wide- The escaped goat. invite the 

spread that The timid chamois smiles upon his pursuers from the chief mem- 
x eet impregnable rock of Justice. i 7 

many diffi- 4 bers of the 


culties arose 
before the 
reintroduction of the novelist to the 
British public could be effected; but 
ultimately “The Downfall” was well re- 
ceived, and the tide began to turn. 

It was now that my relations with Zola 
became quite friendly. Although at the 
period of the Vizetelly prosecution he 
had declared it mattered little to him 
whether England chose to make herself 


Switzerland. 


After the judgment of the Assize Court at Versailles, M. Zola went to 


Société to its 
Conference. 
That year (1893) it so happened that Zola 
was president of the Société’s executive 
committee, and an invitation was therefore 
addressed to him. He did not accept it, 
however, without considerable hesitation. 
He knew that as a novelist he was still 
frequently and fiercely attacked in England, 
and, though he was invited merely as an 
official of the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
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he was not without apprehensions as to 
the result of his acceptance. He wrote to 
me, under date August 5th: ‘I should 
like to know what will be the importance 
of this Congress, and whether it will offer 
much interest. You know my _ position 
in London ; my work is still very much 
questioned there, almost denied. It 
certainly seems to me that my presence, 
and the words I might speak, might efface 
much of the misunderstanding, and that 
it would be politic to accept, in order 
to influence opinion. But what is your 
view? Reply to me at once at Médan.” 


that he should speak at the Con- 
ference on anonymity in journalism, 
and on August 18th he wrote to me: 
“This is a big question in England, is 
it not? It would be very kind of you 
to tell me what you think of it, and 
what the majority of English journalists 
think. I want to know the ground before- 
hand.” 

Then, in another letter, he asked for 
special information about the position of 
English literary and art critics. 

His address, read at Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall, provoked some criticism, bet, on 





























Dreyfus, the Scape -goat. 
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I answered that I thought he ought to 
come. Nevertheless, on August 8th, he 
wrote me: “If I did not reply at once 
to the invitation it was because I felt 
somewhat distrustful, though it is difficult 
to believe that they have invited me with 
the intention of receiving me badly. I 
do not wish the English press to promise 
that it will sing my praises, but I should 
like to be quite certain that it will be 
polite while I am its guest. Please make 
some inquiries, and tell me frankly what 
you think of the situation.” 

I communicated with some of the 
officials of the Institute, and, Zola’s 
apprehensions being quieted, he agreed 
to come to London. It was arranged 


the whole, its reception was not un- 
favourable. 

I read, lately, somewhere, that at this 
period of his life Zola’s cultus was that 
of the Golden Calf—that he wished 
to increase his notoriety by all possible 
means, even by exhibiting himself, in 
order to sell hundreds of thousands of 
copies of his books, and rake in as much 
money as possible. But in coming to 
London in 1893, while he hoped to 
benefit both himself and me by increasing 
the English demand for his works, his 
great object was to strengthen his position 
as a candidate for the French Academy. 
He thought that he would silence some 
of his Academical adversaries if he could 
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overcome English prejudices. ‘The ob- 
jection that his writings were immoral 
would lose force if he could secure some 
tolerance in the country of Mrs. Grundy. 
But though he presented himself nineteen 
times in succession as a candidate for the 
Academy, he was never elected. “ Un- 
fortunately,” he said to me one day in 
1898, “I overlooked one point in my 


respects I should have ended, I think, by 
beating down opposition ; but I became 
a very militant free-thinker, I wrote 
‘Lourdes,’ I wrote ‘Rome’; and those 
books, far more than my earlier works, 
made me ‘impossible’ as an Academi- 
cian.” 

Apropos of ‘‘ Rome,” shortly before 
Zola went to the Italian capital, to collect 

















Madame Zola at the window. 


Academical campaigns. As the Academy 
elected Renan, and in past times re- 
peatedly evinced a Voltairean spirit, I did 
not imagine that my free-thinking views 
would prove an obstacle of any great 
importance. But I forgot Dupanloup, 
and I discovered—such is the influence 
one priest may exercise and transmit— 
that since his time the Academy has 
been infected with clericalism. In other 


materials for that work, I visited him at 
Médan, and found him very sanguine of 
securing an audience of the Pope. But 
there was no real prospect of it ; for if 
“Lourdes” was not then already placed 
in the Jadex expurgatorius, it had at 
least given very great offence to the 
clericals, and Zola could only have secured 
admission to the Vatican by withdrawing 
it. This he did not do; so the book 
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went into the /rdex, 





in which a_ place 
was soon found for 
“ Rome,” even as 
one will certainly 
be found for 
“Vérité.” On this 
subject, Zola’s sub- 
sequent remark to 
me was that the 
antiquated and 
puerile practice of 
the Roman Church 
only served to ad- 
vertise the ‘ for- 
bidden book ” even 
among Catholics. 
And he added: “In 
1860 Pius IX., ina 














fit of passion with 
Alexandre Dumas, 
because the latter 
supported Garibaldi, caused all his novels 
to be placed in the Zudex. But does 
anybody imagine that this prevented 
people from reading them? Are not 
‘The Three Musketeers’ as popular as 
ever, in Catholic as well as other coun- 
tries? Ah! they have ‘indexed’ ‘Rome’ 
—well, some day I will give them some- 
thing more worthy of their Zzdex.” He 
kept his promise, for he has left them 
“'Vérité,” 

Médan, to which I alluded just now, is 
a village about an hour’s journey west of 
Paris. Zola bought a small house there 
in the seventies, paying exactly £360 for 


~ 


Summerfield, Addlestone: back view. 


it; but on various occasions subsequently 
he acquired more land, and made great 
additions to the house, erecting among 
other things a tower and two pavilions, 
one called the “ Pavillon Nana,” and the 
other “ L’Assommoir,” in memory of his 
two books, the profits from which enabled 
him to defray the cost of building. With 
its grounds, conservatories, hothouses, 
farmyard, vegetable gardens and meadow- 
land—to say nothing of an island in the 
Seine—the estate may be valued now at 
about £16,000, exclusive of furnishings, 
works of art, etc., on which Zola spent 
a considerable amount. Yet I doubt 

whether the  pro- 











perty would readily 
find a_ purchaser, 
for there is neces- 
sarily some  awk- 
wardness in the 
arrangements of a 
house added to bit 
by bit. The whole 
place is lighted by 
electricity, for which 
Zola set up works 
some years ago, 
after a series of 
experiments with 
acetyline gas which 
led to several ex- 
plosions. As for 
the house in the 
Rue de Bruvelles, 
in Paris, where the 
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novelist resided in 
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when he spent a 











great deal cn the 
Dreyfus case, was 
unable to — save 
money, and though 
his property and his 
copyrights are of 
course valuable, he 
by no means _ left 
the ‘fimmense for- 
tune” which some 
have talked of. 

In Paris 
were many 
on his_ attention, 
and Médan, there- 
fore, was the place 
to visit him without 
fear of being dis- 


turbed. He liked 


there 
claims 
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the winter, and where he died, this was held 
by him on lease, but it is believed that he 
spent quite £15,000 on its contents. ‘lo 
me many of the latter always seemed 
more curious than beautiful ; and it is a 
question whether Zola’s taste as a collector 
would be endorsed in some respects at 
a public sale. Since his death the wildest 
reports have been circulated respecting 
his fortune ; but he told me confidentially, 
at the time of the Dreyfus affair, when 
the demands on his resources were very 
great, that he had only a few hundred 
thousand francs, perhaps 4,12,000, put 


to show one _ his 

grounds and_his 
the bright red rose being his 
favourite, though he had also a taste for 
peonies and dahlias. At times he would 
lead one to the farmyard, and feed the 
houdans, guinea-fowls, ducks, geese and 
turkeys. In the afternoon there were 
generally spare machines to enable those 
intimates who cycled to go with him for 
aspin to Poissy, Verneuil, Les Moreaux, 
or Meulan; while in the evening the 
billiard-table offered pastime. To the 
peasant folk of Médan and the neigh- 
bouring villages, Zola was the ‘* Monsieur ” 
to whom everybody applied in moments 
of need or emergency. In earlier years 


flowers 





by. And more than once he had to draw 
on those  invest- 
ments. 





It should be re- 
membered that a 
successful man of 
letters like Zola has 
many claims on his 
purse. He 
sieged by hundreds, 
even thousands of 
applicants. And 
when he espouses 
the cause of the 
humble, the lowly, 
the poor, the weak, 
he must practise 
what he preaches, 
unless he desires to 
be branded as a 


is be- 





hypocrite. ‘Thus 
Zola, in his later 














years especially, 


Oatlands Park village. 




























with their 


him 
doleful tales of bad crops, accidents, 
illnesses, or wrongs incurred at the hands 


they called on many 


of malicious neighbours. But, as_ their 
outpourings consumed much time, Zola 
at last insisted that all applications should 
be made in writing. 

On one occasion, I remember, the mayor 
of Médan (Zola himself had acted for a 
while as a municipal councillor of the 
village) laid before him the case of a 
young man who, after wronging a girl, 
refused the proper reparation. Zola sent 
for the village deav, and in my presence 
gave him what is called a dressing. But 
though the delinquent looked very un- 
comfortable, he stubbornly shook his head, 
protesting his poverty. 

“But I’ve got nothing, m’sieur,” he 
repeated, “‘and she’s got nothing either.” 

‘** But you have your two arms!” cried 
Zola : ‘cannot you work ?” 

Ah! work was very hard to get, and 
besides, marriage was so expensive. In 
the end Zola could only induce the 
young man to do his duty by promising 
a trousseau for the bride and a dayette 
for the babe, which was already expected. 

There are those, and I am one of 
them, who hold that Zola was in several 
respects a great man; but he was 
also emphatically what the French call 
a brave homme. When his death was 
announced those indeed were the first 
words which came from one of his former 
intimates, one of the three survivors of 
the “Soirées de Medan,” J. K. Huysmans, 
who, as all students of French literature 
are aware, long ago forsook the naturalist 
school to plunge into mysticism. }/But 
though Huysmans had renounced Zola 
and all his works, though in the Dreyfus 
case he had sided with the General Staff 
and the Congregations, he willingly paid 
tribute to the personal qualities of his 
whilom friend. “Zola was a _ dbrave 
homme,” he said; “he was very kind 
and generous. He delighted in having 
young friends about him--and (after a 
pause) he was very fond of dogs.” 

This is true. Zola was essentially a 
“doggy ” man. Among his canine favour- 
ites there was Mathieu, a cross between 
a sheep-dog and a Newfoundland, whom 
he put into “La Joie de Vivre”; there 
was a kind of turnspit called, I think, 
“Raton”; there was a Yorkshire terrier 
whose name I forget ; there was Pinpin L., 
a diminutive Pomeranian; and_ every- 
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body has lately read of Pinpin II. and 
Fanfan, who narrowly escaped their 
master’s sad fate. I well remember 
Pinpin I., or, to give him his full name, 
“The Chevalier de Perlinpinpin.” For 
nine years this favourite saw Zola write 
all his books, for although he occasionally 
ensconced himself in the  waste-paper 
basket, he preferred by far to lie on his 
master’s writing-table, watching him ,for 
a time, then dozing off. And on those 
occasions, if Pinpin had made up _ his 
bed on some pamphlet or document 
which Zola wished to consult, it was 
wonderful to see how gently and care- 
fully the novelist tried to draw it from 
under him without subjecting his rest 
to too great a shock. Pinpin I. was a 
travelled dog : he accompanied his master 
to Lourdes, Rome, Venice and Florence. 
When, however, Zola came to England 
during the Dreyfus case, it was impossible 
for his favourite to follow, on account of 
the regulations prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign dogs into England. And 
thereupon Pinpin sickened and_ pined 
away. 

Zola was greatly distressed when he 
heard of the dog’s illness. By his desire 
I telegraphed certain instructions to 
Paris; and on going one day to the 
country house where my friend was staying, 
with a letter which brought important 
news about the Dreyfus case, I saw him 
scan the missive hurriedly, then toss it 
aside, exclaiming: ‘It does not interest 
me. ‘There is not a word in it about 
Pinpin!” When, at last, the news of 
Pinpin’s death arrived, Zola fell positively 
ill. An attack of that angina of the heart, 
from which he had suffered, on and off, 
ever since 1875, came upon him, and for 
some days I was greatly alarmed as to 
the possible result. It was at this time 
that he spoke to me of the probable 
nature of his death. “It (the angina) 
will end by carrying me off,” he said: ‘I 
shall die like this some day—I shall stifle.” 

Two years previously, in his “ Enquéte 
Médico - Psychologique” on Zola, Dr. 
Toulouse had referred to this subject, as 
he did again recently; and in_ the 
“ Journal” of the Goncourts, under date 
1875, will be found a very curious passage 
in which Zola is shown foreshadowing, 
broadly, the nature of his death. 

“He believed at this period that he 
had a complaint of the heart, and was 
tortured by the idea of a sudden and 
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violent death—an idea, indeed, that he 
always had—which death would fall on 
him before he had finished his work. So 
much did this thought haunt him that, 
since the death at Médan of his mother, 
whose coffin it had been necessary to 
bring down by way of the window, he had 
never been able to set eyes on that window 
without wondering who would soon be 
lowered from it, Aimself or his wife. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘since that day the thought of 
death is always lurking in our minds, and 
very often—we now keep a light burning 
in our bedroom—when at night I look at 
my wife before she falls asleep, I feel 
that she is thinking of it even as I am; 
and we remain like that, a certain feeling 
of delicacy preventing us from making 
any allusion to what we both are think- 
ing about. Oh! the thought is terrible. 
There are nights when 1 suddenly spring 
out of my bed on both feet, and remain 
fora moment in a state of indescribable 
fright.” 

Let me add that Zola, himself, brought 





all this into his novel “La Joie de 

Vivre,” the sufferings there ascribed to 
’ 7 . 

Lazare Chanteau having been really 


his own. 

As I have already narrated in a little 
book the chief incidents of Zola’s 
sojourn in this country from July 1898 
to June 1899, I need not now dwell at 
length on that episode of his life. He 
himself at one moment thought of writing 
an account of it; but, as M. Joseph 
Reinach said to me recently, he never 
really ‘‘felt” the subject, and the idea 
was dropped, like others that had preceded 
it. ‘This reminds me that among the 
books which Zola was to have written, and 
which we shall never get, was one on 
the vat de [2 Opéra—the ballet-girl of the 
Grand Opera-house. He _ had _ studied 
her carefully during the months occupied 
by the rehearsals of Bruneau’s ‘ Messi- 
dor ”--of which he wrote the libretto— 
and had accumulated, he told me, a 
great deal of information. In writing 
that book, he would doubtless have re- 
turned, in some measure, to his earlier 
manner. 

His own work on England never having 
been written, my little chronicle may 
prove of some use to future biographers. 
I omitted from it the names of various 
places where Zola dwelt in England, and 
these may now be given. On quitting 


the Grosvenor Hotel, London, he stayed 
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with Mr. F. W. Wareham (who was 
retained to act as his solicitor) at 1, 
Prince’s Road, Wimbledon. Thence he 
proceeded to the Oatlands Park Hotel. 
A house called “Penn,” belonging to a 
Mr. Venables, was next found for him at 
Walton-on-Thames, where he remained 
some time, and where he began to write 
his novel “ Fécondité.” A portrait, taken 
by my son, Victor Vizetelly, shows him 
engaged on that work in the little study 
of Mr. Venables’ house. He had at that 
time neglected to have his beard trimmed, 
and thus his appearance had become 
somewhat patriarchal. 

The various views illustrating this paper 
were photographed by Zola himself. He 
was passionately fond of photography, 
and had a well-fitted studio at Médan. 
“The Castle,” Oatlands, was the deserted 
and—according to the girls of the neigh- 
bourhood —- the haunted house which 
suggested to the novelist his story of 
** Angeline.” When his tenancy at Walton 
expired, he removed to a house called 
“Summerfield,” on Spinney Hill, Addle- 
stone. He was very partial to its large, 
umbrageous and sequestered grounds, in 
which my son again photographed him, 
about the time of Colonel Henry’s suicide. 
Irom Addlestone Zola was taken to the 


Queen’s Hotel, Upper Norwood; and 
among the present illustrations is one 


showing Madame Zola at the window of 
her sitting-room there. 

I may add that Zola’s “name” was 
repeatedly changed during his sojourn in 
england. At the Grosvenor Hotel he 
was M. Pascal; at Walton he was called 
Beauchamp ; at Addlestone he became 
Roger, and at Norwood, Richard. ‘The 
first name was of his own choosing, the 
three others were devised by me, for I 
did not wish him to assume a name of a 
conspicuously foreign character. Beau- 
champ, indeed, might pass for an English 
one, while Roger suggested Rogers, and 
Richard, Richards. 

His time in England was chiefly spent 
in writing “Fécondité” in visiting a few 
important “show” places, such as Windsor 
Castle, in cycling about Surrey, with his 
camera attached to his machine, and in 
devouring an immense number of news- 
papers. At the outset he had nothing to 
read, and asked me for some books. I 
find that I lent him, ¢v¢er a/ia, La Bruyére’s 
“ Caractéres,” Stendhal’s ‘‘Chartreuse de 
Parme,” and four of Balzac’s works: 
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“Tes Chouans,” ‘Cesar  Birotteau,” 
“La Recherche de l’Absolu,” and “ Les 
Illusions perdues.” ‘The choice was en- 
tirely his, not mine, and in some respects 
it was significant. 

One thing which struck me more than 
ever, during that period of companionship, 
was Zola’s spirit of extreme orderliness. 
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had to go out he dressed—in four or five 
minutes—and on his return he immediately 
reassumed his costume d’intérieur. 
Huysmans says that in his younger 
days, after emerging from bitter poverty, 
he undoubtedly proved a gourmand, and 
this I can well believe; but to check 
obesity he became wonderfully abstemious, 

















Zola at work in England. 


He never left his work lying about; he 
never read a newspaper without carefully 
folding it up and putting it in its ap- 
pointed place after perusal ; he preserved 
all the string of the parcels I took him, 
tying it up neatly and consigning it to a 
special drawer. At home—and this was 
his practice in Paris and at Médan, as well 
as in England—he wore a loose working- 
jacket, a flannel shirt and slippers. If he 


He drank water, he ate sparingly, he hated 
sauces, preferred his fish fried, his meat 
grilled. But every now and again came 
what he called Za revanche du ventre. He 
discovered in Norwood, I remember, a 
shop which called itself a ‘“‘ Patisserie 


Suisse,” and he became partial to i's little 
cakes—“ very amusing little cakes,” as he 
said when he offered some to me. 

He was certainly not a chilly man. 














Madame Zola came and went several 
times between France and England during 
the winter of 1898~g ; and in her absence, 
unless the weather was positively severe, 
Zola remained without a fire, simply cast- 
ing a little cape of his wife’s over his 
shoulders, by way of protection, while he 
sat at his window, writing for three or four 
hours at a stretch. Heat sapped one’s 
energy, he said, cold spurred one on—a 
commonplace remark, no doubt, but one 
which I at once remembered when I 
heard -of the circumstances of his death. 

With myself and the few friends who 
visited him at long intervals he talked 
very freely, becoming at times quite 
excited, walking up and down, and 
gesticulating energetically while he ex- 
pressed his views on the Affair. But 
throughout his life he remained more or 
less nervous, almost timid, in public. If 
he addressed a gathering of people, he 
read what he had to say, for fear lest he 
should break down. ‘Thus he was in a 
sense of a retiring disposition. ‘Taking 
all his years of celebrity and all his 
opportunities, I doubt if one could count 
twenty public functions at which he 
played any conspicuous part. He once 
read an address at a gathering of the 
French Society for the Protection of 
Animals, and, again, another at a dinner 
of the Paris Students’ Association ; but 
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such occasions were few and far between, 
and if Zoia then attended it was because 
the objects of the gatherings appealed 
intensely to his feelings. 

Perhaps his chief characteristics were 
energy, conscientiousness, and_kindliness. 
Occasionally he was some time making up 
his mind, but when once he had put his 
hand to the plough he never turned back 
—as witness his Rougon-Macquart novels, 
his candidature for the Academy, his share 
in the Dreyfus case, into which he was ab- 
solutely forced by the cry of his conscience, 
He was always outspoken, his pen was a 
valiant and fearless one; in the Affair, 
indeed, it proved to be mightier than the 
sword. With respect to himself personally 
he was a doubter, a pessimist ; with re- 
spect to the world at large he was full 
of optimism, full of the conviction that 
all the churches, all the armies, all the 
kings and all the plutocrats, though they 
may have their day, cannot prevent man- 
kind from advancing, through the coming 
ages, to better, more brotherly, and loftier 
things. He loved the poor ; if he spent 
money in collecting curios, he also did 
much good unobtrusively, almost by 
stealth. He was fair in all his dealings ; 
and when once he had chosen a friend 
it was never he who sought to sever 
the friendship. It is as a friend I mourn 
him. 























Weybridge. 























NEW FACTS RELATING TO THE BACON- 


SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 


BY W. H. 


I. 


THE VARIOUS BACONIAN HYPOTHESES PRO- 
VISIONALLY USEFUL, AS EXPLAINING 
FACTS WHICH ARE THUS FAR ABSO- 
LUTELY INEXPLICABLE OTHERWISE. 


AM myself perfectly willing to assume 
that the Baconian theory, as it stands, 
is as false and even as absurd as the 

orthodox Shakespearians assert it to be: 
but this fact, however fully conceded, need 
not, and certainly does not, justify the 
manner in which the theory is treated by 
its resentful critics. ‘The theories of the 
alchemists paved the way for chemistry ; 
and there are few fields of inquiry in 
which a true explanation of facts has not 
been reached through a trial of extrava- 
gantly false hypotheses. It must also 
be remembered that such hypotheses, as 
aids to the discovery of truth, fulfil two 
distinct functions. Not only do they 
serve as feelers which, in the very act of 
being proved false, have done something 
towards guiding us to what is true ; but, 
quite apart from the process of arriving at 
an explanation of facts, they group facts 
together which require to be specially 
explained, and exhibit them as a set of 
phenomena the explanation of which is 
yet to seek. 

Now, however absurd we may think 
the theory of the Baconians in itself, it 
does, at all events, fulfil the latter of these 
two functions ; and it is only in this latter 
light that I propose to regard it here, It 
may not be a true—indeed, it may be a 
grotesquely false—-explanation of facts ; 
but it groups together and calls attention 
to a class of facts of a very curious nature 
in the life of Shakespeare, and especially 
in the life of Bacon, of which no expla- 
nation whatever is to be found in their 
accepted biographies ; and the fault, or 
the folly, of the orthodox Shakespearians 
is this—that their antipathy to the 
Baconian theory completely blinds their 
eyes, if not to the existence of the class 
of facts in question, at any rate to the 
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possibility of their possessing any meaning 
at all; whereas, if it were not for the 
influence of an unreasoning prejudice, they 
would certainly bring them into promi- 
nence, and devote themselves to the task 
of elucidating them. 

In the present paper, and in another 


which will come after it, I shall put 
before the reader certain of these un- 
explained facts, most of which are 


practically unknown even to professed 
scholars. Most of them, moreover, are 
facts which relate directly to Bacon only, 
not to Shakespeare at all; and whenever 
I refer to any of the theories of the 
Baconians, I shall refer to them only as 
affording a convenient means of arranging 
the facts in some sort of provisional order. 
The utmost in the way of theory, on 
which I shall personally venture, is this : 
That the facts indicate, not that Bacon 
was the real Shakespeare, but that he 
had certain connections, of one sort 
or another, with the literature and the 
literati of his time, which he never 
publicly acknowledged, and which have 
thus far never been recognised. ‘This is 
a position which can hardly be offensive 
to even the most peppery Shakespearian ; 
and should subsequent study of the 
matter show that this position is not 
warranted I should abandon it without 
regret. 

It remains for me to add that the facts 
which I am about to put before the 
reader were not discovered, nor have 
they, indeed, been mainly arranged or 
collated, by myself. My attention was 
called to them by Sir Edwin Durning 
Lawrence, M.P., who has devoted much 
time and money to the collection and 
examination of the volumes in which 
they are contained, and who has kindly 
supplied me with the plates from which 
the present reproductions have been made. 
In going over the materials I have been 
assisted also, together with Sir Edwin, 
by Mr. F. Burgoyne, librarian of the 
Tate Central Library. 
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II. 


THE SECRET SYMBOLISM OF PICTORIAL 
TITLE-PAGES. 


THE significance of the facts with 
which I am about to deal is cumulative. 
Each, if it stood alone, might be looked 
upon as meaning nothing—as being no 
more than odd ; and any meaning which 
is suggested might be reasonably dis- 
missed as a fancy. But when a number 
of odd facts occur of a similar nature, 
which are fraught with suggestions of a 
precisely similar kind, and which, taken 
together, throw light upon one another, 
then the belicf that there lies some 
meaning behind them at once becomes 
strong, and tends to become irresistible. 
The facts or documents of this kind to 
which I shall first refer are these con- 
tained in the pictorial title-pages of 
certain books . which were published 
during Bacon’s lifetime or shortly after 
his death, and of some of which he was 
the avowed author. 

Such title-pages are common in books 
of the period. ‘They are generally sup- 
posed to be purely decorative, and in 
most cases they very probably are so; 
or at all events such symbolism as they 
possess is of a simple and obvious kind. 
In certain cases, however, the title-page 
turns out to be an elaborate hieroglyphic, 
every detail of which is intended to tell 
some story to such enlightened readers 
as are able to find the clue. 

We will begin with the third edition of 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne, which 
was published in London in 1632. The 
title-page of this volume, to which I shall 
recur presently, and of which I shall give 
a reproduction, represents a classical 
gateway, through which is seen a vista of 
buldings and broken arches. The details 
are peculiar, are drawn with extreme 
care, and exhibit eccentricities of — per- 
spective. ‘To this title-page is appended 
an eliborate poem, in which the reader 
is informed that every “ leaf and angle” 
contains some secret meaning of a highly 
important kind. He is invited, by careful 
study, to find out the precious mystery; 
and the writer, having urged him to 
diligence, concludes with these words — 


if than (¢.e. then) 
You understand not, give him room that can. 


Let us now turn to three other works, 


for the sake not of their title-pages, but 
of the light which they throw on the uses 
to which pictorial title-pages were put. 
Two of them are very rare; all of them 


have been much neglected. They all 
deal with the same subject—namely, the 
symbols or emblems of which, for the 
most part, pictorial title-pages were 
composed. ‘The authors are Alciatus, 
Baudoin, and a certain R. H. who 
published in 1660 a continuation of 
“The New Atlantis.” ‘The work of 
Alciatus was published in 1531. Of the 
first edition only twelve copies are known. 
Baudoin was a contemporary of Bacon’s, 
and translated Bacon’s’ Essays _ into 
French. 

Baudoin’s “ Recueuil d’Emblemes 
Divers” was, as he says in his preface, sug- 
gested by Bacon himself, who also urged 
him to have no hesitation in’ publishing 
it. It was published in Paris twelve years 
after Bacon’s death. It was partly founded 
on the previous work of Alciatus, and is 
illustrated with a large number of em- 
blematical figures, to each of which is 
assigned a definite meaning. Thus, as 
we shall see presently, a woman holding a 
bridle with a bit means one thing; and 
a similar woman holding a bridle without 
a bit means another. ‘The following few 
words from the preface indicate the 
character of the work. ‘ Thus,” says 
Baudoin, “considering the marvelious 
adaptability of this sort of dumb expression, 
which the Chinese call ‘ talking pictures,’ 
I venture to say that there is very little in 
philosophy which cannot be represented 
by means of symbols or emblems. Here, 
O reader, I have attempted to deal with 
the principles of the matter, aided by the 
explanations given by the Jearned Chan- 
cellor Bacon,” 

The continuation of “The New 
Atlantis ” is a very small volume, dealing 
with many subjects other than the one 
before us. Indeed, the passage which 
deals with emblems does not occupy 
more than a page or two. None the less, 
it is of the very highest significance. The 
following extract and abstract will be 
sufficient for our present purpose. “ We 
(z.e. the citizens of the New Atlantis) have 
a species of heraldry, not made specious 
with ostentative pied coats and_ titular 
achievements which in Europe any 
fool may buy and wear for his money. 
Here in each province is a register to 
record the memorable acts, extraordinary 
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qualities, etc. of the more eminent 
patricians, where, for the escutcheon of 
pretence, each noble person bears the 
hieroglyphic of that yirtue for which he is 
famous : ¢.g., if eminent for courage, the 
lion ; if for innocence, the white lamb ; if 
for chastity, the turtle; if for charity, the 
sun in his full glory ; if for temperance, a 
slender virgin, girt, having a bridle in her 
mouth.” ‘Then follows a catalogue of 
other emblems, of which the following 


show how the meaning of the figure of 


the virgin may be varied. A virgin with 


a sword in the right hand and scales 
A virgin holding 
A virgin holding a 


in the left = Justice. 
a lamp = Prudence. 
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III. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THREE TITLE-PAGES, 
AND COLLATERAL EVIDENCES AS TO 
THEIR MEANING, 

We will begin with the title-page of 


Florio’s translation of Montaigne, already 
alluded to. I take this first, because, as I 
said before, it is accompanied by a poem 
which insists on its hieroglyphical char- 
acter, and declares that in every part of 
it is some secret and important meaning, 
Let the reader examine carefully the 
reproduction of it which is here given, 
and ask himself what meaning or mean- 
ings it can possibly have been designed 


‘ ud g ia, 





Bacon's crest. 


“salt” = Wisdom. <A virgin holding a 
scroll = Poetry. We shall see presently 
how such emblems appear in use; but 
what I have said thus far will at all 
events show the reader this-——that to at- 
tribute to the title-pages now in question 
a secret meaning of the most definite 
and elaborate kind is no idle fancy. 
We see that the idea of such hiero- 
glyphics—of such talking pictures—was 
familiar to the learned world of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; that 
rules had been carefully formulated for 
putting the idea in practice; and that 
,acon himself had devoted much thought 
to the question. 
We will now turn to examples. 


to convey. So long as he considers 
the problem, according with accepted 
theories of the literary history of the 
time, he will probably tell himself that 
this title-page can mean nothing. ‘There 
is one theory, however, which, whether 
true or no, if we adopt it, at 
once afford us an explanation. ‘That 
is the theory, to which I have referred 
already, that the literary activity of Bacon 
was far more extensive than he acknow- 
ledged, or than has as yet been recognised ; 
and that in the production of this volume 
he played some leading part. What that 
part may have been it is unnecessary to 
discuss here ; but it may be mentioned 
that this theory, in respect of the present 


does, 
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volume, finds some confirmation in a 
quite independent quarter. A law book, 
“The Attorney’s Academy,” by Thomas 
Powell, was published four years after 
Bacon’s death, and contains, on the title- 
page, a dedication to him. ‘This dedica- 
tion runs thus: “To the true nobility 
and tryde learning, beholden to no 
Mountaine (¢.c. Montaigne) for Eminence 
. . . Francis, Lord Verulam and Viscount 
St. Albans.” If we assume that Bacon 
had some connection with the production 
of Montaigne’s works, Powell’s words 
would have the very natural meaning that 
Bacon had other and higher claims to 
distinction. Apart from some such as- 
sumption, the allusion has no meaning at 
all.: However this may be, let us adopt 
the assumption as a hypothesis and apply 
it to the elucidation of the title-page. 
Certain meanings begin to emerge at 
once. The two broken arches are recog- 
nisable as inverted F’s. In the poem the 
reader is instructed to look at the title- 
page with a “glauncing eye,” which 
suggests that he should look at it from 
different points of view. If, acting on 
the suggestion, we look at the page side- 
ways, the two arches at the end of the 
street give us the letter B. We thus get 
at the initials F.B. ‘The buildings beyond 
the arches are standing in the sea. If we 
“glaunce” at the plate obliquely, as the 
strange object at the feet of the figures in 
Holbein’s “Two Ambassadors” is meant 
to be “ glaunced ” at (when it foreshortens 
itself into a human skull) the left-hand 
arch opens; and the building in the 
sea, together with the spire, assumes 
the aspect of a lighthouse, or, as has 
been suggested, a beacon —a word which 
was pronounced Bacon, just as the tea 
of “Great Anna” later on was pronounced 
tay. The curious structures which form 
the left side of the street consist first of 
around building with a semi-globular 
roof, behind which rises something which 
would be set down asa chimney, if it were 
not that the top of it is entirely occupied 
by a globe; and secondly, of a roofless 
and incomplete hall attached to the 
circular building and seeming to form 
a vestibule to it. By the wall are two 
stone steps, which have evidently not yet 
been put in their proper place. The 
suggested explanation of this is that the 
circular building represents the Globe 
Theatre, and the building in front of it 
the author of dramas acted there—or, if 
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we prefer to say so, the fame or reputation 
of the author—which is dark and incom- 
plete. On the left-hand side of the great 
gate is a niche, waiting for a statue, thus 
repeating the foregoing suggestion that 
half of Bacon’s fame—that of a poet—is 
hidden : whilst what seems to be a niche 
opposite to it is not a niche at all, but is 
an aperture through which a stream of 
light—the light of philosophy —is admitted. 
And now let the reader turn to the title 
which surmounts the gate. He will see 
that this, instead of being cut in the 
stone, and thus forming part of the 
building, is carefully represented as being 
written on a movable sheet or banner, 
affixed‘ to the building by a nail which 
is not driven home, and suggesting that 
beneath it is the true title concealed. 
One more peculiar feature yet remains 
to be noticed ; but I will deal with it in 
connection with another title-page. Here, 
then, we have what we know to be a 
hieroglyphic—a “ talking picture ”—every 
part of which contains some secret ; and 
here is an interpretation which on certain 
hypotheses, formed originally without the 
remotest reference to it, is perfectly 
coherent and intelligible. Whether the 
hypotheses are tenable on other grounds 
or no is a different question. Let those 
scholars who hold that they are not, 
find another interpretation more, or even 
equally, plausible. 

In this paper, let me repeat, I am 
myself upholding no hypothesis, except 
the general one that Bacon’s literary 
activity was wider than he himself ac- 
knowledged, or than has thus far been 
recognised. The more precise theories 
of the Baconians I use _ provisionally, 
without defending them. I shall merely ask 
the reader, as occasion arises, to consider 
how far they correlate and explain facts that 
seem otherwise inexplicable, and how far 
such facts consequently corroborate them. 

I mention this point because the next 
title-page we shall consider will oblige us 
to adopt one of the Baconian hypotheses 
which have roused amongst the professed 
Shakespearians the greatest indignation 
and derision. No historian denies that 
during Elizabeth’s lifetime it was whispered 
more than once in Court and diplomatic 
circles that the Virgin Queen had 
children. But the following curious 
passage from a little-known book shows 
that this gossip was at once more precise 
and more general than has been supposed. 
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The book im question is ‘“ Simboleo- 
graphy,” by William West, published in 
1618. Little as the title might suggest 
the fact, this book is a collection of 
legal cases ; and amongst them, on page 
141, there occurs the case of some 
obscure person, who, “not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, but misled 
by the instigation of the devil,” on “the 
fifth day” of a certain month, in a certain 
year, and at a certain place, “narravit et 
publicavit de dicta domina, regina nunc, 
heec falsa, seditiosa et scandalosa verba 
Anglicana sequentia,—viz., Zhat the 
Queen hath had by the Lord R. D. 
(prenobilis garterii miles) Ziwo or Three 
Children, in magnum scandalum_ et 
contemptum dictae reginz et dignitatis 
sue”--the “R. D.” referred to being 
obviously Robert Dudley. Now, as all 
readers of Mrs. Gallup’s much-ridiculed 


volume know, the latest theory with 
regard to Bacon is that he was, or 


believed himself to be, the eldest of 
these two or three children ; that, more- 
over, he believed his parents to have 
been secretly married, and himself to 
be the rightful, though unacknowledged, 
heir to the throne. Apart, then, from 
certain details with which Mrs, Gallup 
encumbered her theory, there was in 
the theory itse’f no @ priori absurdity, as 
the “falsa, seditiosa et scandalosa verba 
Anglicana” just quoted show. It is at 
all events a theory which tentatively we 
may employ for the purpose before us— 
aamely, an examination of the title-page 
of the edition of Spenser’s poems published 
in 1611. We shall have, moreover, to 
adopt the further hypothesis that in some 
way or other Bacon was connected with 
its production. Mrs. Gallup and her sup- 
porters maintain that certain of the poems 
were written by him.* On this hypothesis 
we have no need to insist. It is enough 
to assume that he was connected with their 
production in some way. 

Turning, then, to this title-page, which 
is here reproduced, Ict the reader take 
note of the following singular details. 
On the top is a hog, with a halter round 
its neck. On the right of it is one of 


the royal supporters; and on the left is 
another supporter, which is a bear ; whilst 
at the bottom is a hog with its snout 
towards a rose-bush, and across the bush 
is the motto “ Non tibi spero.” 

Let us now see how these symbols are 
to be interpreted. First let us glance 
for a moment at another picture of a 
hog. It is Bacon’s crest, as it appears 
on the contemporary vellum binding of 
a book relating to him, which appeared 
soon after his death. Next let us con- 
sider the following anecdote, as given 
in a small seventeenth-century volume, 
entitled ‘ Witty Apothegms,” and con- 
taining a number of such apothegms 


“collected by Lord Verulam.” “Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, being appointed a 


judge for the northern circuit ... he was 
by one of the malefactors mightily im- 
portuned to save his life ; which, when 


nothing else did avail, he at length 
desired his mercy on the ground of 
kindred. ‘Prithee,’ said my lord judge, 


‘how comes that in ?’ ‘Why, if it so please 
you, my lord, your name is Bacon and 
mine is Hog; and in all ages Hog and 
Bacon have been so near kindred, that 
they are not to be separated.’ ‘ Aye,’ 
replied Judge’ Bacon, ‘you and I cannot 
be kindred, except you be hanged, for 
Hog is not Bacon unless it be hanged.’ ” 
In the light of this story it is impossible 
not to see an obvious meaning in the 
hog with the halter on this title-page. 
It is a “talking picture” of Bacon, the 
hog hanged. And next as to the sup- 
porters: what they are is equally clear. 
One belongs to the Queen, the other to 
the Earl of Leicester. On the hypo- 
thesis that Bacon believed himself to be 
the child of these two, this group of 
“emblems” becomes at once coherent 
and. intelligible ; whilst the hog at the 
bottom of the page has his snout towards 
the Tudor roses, and the motto on the 
bush shows he is hopeless of having 
his birth recognised. 

Apart from any difficulty involved in 
the two hypotheses of Bacon’s belief 
regarding his royal birth, and his having 
some connection with the production of 


* The design on this title-page appeared first on the title-page of Bedingfield’s Translation of 
Machiavelli’s I‘lorentine History ; and in the year of the publication of the first folio of Shakespeare 


it was applied to the title-page of the sixth edition of Sidney’s “ Arcadia.” 


As no one, I believe, 


contends that Bacon was the azthor of these two works, the design, if it refers to him, can mean 


only that he was connected with their production in some unspecified way. 


Thus, as we have 


seen, he was connected with the production of Baudoin’s ‘‘ Emblems” ; and Spedding mentions his 
connection with a work of Camden’s, as the reader of this article will see. 
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Spenser’s poems, the meaning of this title- 
page is, on these hypotheses, self-evident. 

Of the purely literary hypothesis I 
will say no more here ; but with regard 
to the other, let us consider once 
again whether it is really as absurd 
as many people fancy it. As a help to 
answering this question, let me call the 
reader’s attention to the following facts. 
First, turning back to the title-page of 
Montaigne’s Essays,—let us note again 
that the writer of the verses which ac- 
company it makes special note of some 
peculiar meaning which is to be found 
‘“‘within these angles, and amongst these 
leaves,” “ wherein,” he adds, “the rash 
spectator” would discover nothing at all. 
Now in the whole page there are no leaves 
of any kind, except those which appear 
at the top of the row of columns in the 
foreground. ‘Those which pertain to the 
capitals may possibly not mean anything, 
though they seem to be conventionalised 
into a certain likeness to a crown; but 
above these is a feature altogether peculiar : 
and this is the rose by which each capital 
is surmounted. ‘Taken in connection with 
the roses and their motto in the other 
title-page, the suggestion that both have 
reference to the Tudor rose is inevitable. 
But could Bacon really have supposed that 
this emblem had any genealogical relation 
to himself? Is there any other evidence 
of a fact which seems so unlikely ? 

Here are two evidences, one of which, 
I believe, has never been publicly noticed, 
and is probably known to very few persons ; 
whilst the other is known so little that 
it may be called practically new. At 
Gorhambury, the existing house, which 
is modern, was constructed partly out of 
the materials of the house occupied ‘by 
Bacon; but certain fragments of the 
original structure remain, and_ include 
the principal entrance, which is_ sur- 
mounted by the Bacon arms. ‘The 
present Lord Verulam a little while ago 
pointed out to me that whilst one of the 
supporters belongs to Bacon, the other 
is Royal. ‘This is one fact. ‘The second 
is of a similar nature; and this, too, is 
supplied by a house—Canonbury ‘Tower 
in Islington—which was once occupied 
by Bacon. On one of the walls of this 
building was an inscription in very un- 
classical hexameters, giving a list of the 
Kings and Queens of England. ‘The 
lines will be found in “The History, 
Topography, and Antiquities of the Parish 
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of St. Mary, Islington, by John Nelson, 
1811.” It is enough to quote those which 
name the sovereigns from Henry VIII. 
to James I. The lines are these : 


HENRICUS 


OCTAVIUS, POST HUNC EDW: SEX”, REGINA 
MARIA 

ELIZABETHA SOROR: SUCCEDIT FR. 
JACOBUS. 


With the exception of the two first 
letters the word beginning with FR has 
been obliterated. What can this muti- 
lated word stand for, unless it stands for 
Francis ? ‘Taken in connection with the 
other facts before us, is not the inference 
that it does stand for this inevitable? 
Do not this inscription, the coat-of-arms 
at Gorhambury, and the emblem on the 
title-pages all point to one, and to only 
one conclusion ? 

We will now turn to the title-page of a 
third volume, the consideration of which 
again involves the hypothesis that Bacon’s 
literary activities were far wider than has 
been supposed, and that they extended— 
as there are many direct evidences to 
show—throughout the learned world of 
Europe, as well as England. The volume 
in question is an edition, published immedi- 
ately after the first Shakespeare folio, of 
a work on Ciphers, by the then Duke of 
Brunswick, who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Gustavus Selenus. ‘The title-page, as 
the reader will see, contains four pictures 
in panels. ‘The oval picture at the top— 
consult the enlargement—represents a 
boat being rowed towards a town; and 
this town is represented as blazing with 
beacon lights. The word dcacon, as has 
been said already, was then pronounced 
dacon; and that the pun on the two 
words was actually well known at the 
time is shown in the following line : 


** Bacon, great beacon of the State.” 


A careful student of contemporary 
symbolism declares that the frame of this 
picture represents “the magic circle of 
imagination,” and that the three heads 
are emblems of tragedy, comedy, and 
farce. But, however this may be, an 
allusion to Bacon as a light and guide, 
if it be not incredible, is unmistakable. 
But still more singular than this is the 
square picture at the bottom. Here— 
consult the enlargement—we have repre- 
sented the philosopher seated at his 


desk ; and at his back stands a figure 
who is taking a cap of maintenance 
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Enlargement of left-hand panel from title-page of the book on cyphers by 
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from his head. This figure is dressed in 
ostentatiously gorgeous costume. ‘The ruff 
is elaborately frilled, the doublet and 
hose are flowered; and the face, with 
its pointed chin and abnormally high 
forehead, will strike the most careless 
observer as a conventional representation 
of Shakespeare, Is it possible to explain 
this picture in any other way than as an 
image of Shakespeare (the actor become 
rich and a gentleman) appropriating the 
philosopher's fame ? 

Let us continue our examination, and 
turn to the two side panels. In. the 
foreground of the panel on the left 
consult the enlargement—is a man well 
but soberly dressed, giving some docu- 
ment to another, who receives it in 
the attitude of an inferior. Now let 
the reader look at the peculiar sleeve 
of the former. He will see that it 
exactly resembles the sleeve of the philo- 
sopher at the desk. ‘The two figures, 
therefore, are evidently the same person. 
If the one is Bacon, the other is 
Bacon also. But how are we to inter- 
pret the figure to whom the document 
is being given? ‘The face certainly bears 
no resemblance to Shakespeare’s. We 
find nothing to help us there. Let us, 
however, turn our attention to the features 
in the background of the picture. In the 
middle distance we see the same figure, 
with the same hat, leggings, and boots, 
and the same buckled strap. But his 
spear is now carried over his shoulder, 
he has a bundle on his back, and, more- 
over, he is now using a walking-stick. 
Further, in the sky there is an eagle, 
receiving a document in its beak, and a 
heavy arrow which has been aimed at these 
is almost on the point of touching them. 

And now, bearing these particulars in 
mind, let us turn to a book which at 
first sight would fail to promise any 
connection with them. ‘This book is 
“Camden’s Remains ” (1614), with which 
Spedding says that Bacon had much to 
do. ‘This book contains a chapter on 
surnames, which are divided into various 


classes. Some, it is pointed out, are 
derived from places, whilst others are 
words which signify ordinary acts or 


objects. As examples of this class the 
writer gives “ Bacon” and “ Creeping ” ; 
which a little farther on he supplements 
by four others. ‘These four form a very 
curious group. ‘They are “ Breakespeare, 
Shakespeare, Wagstaffe, and Shotbolt.” 


Let us now go back to our picture. The 
mysterious figure in the foreground with 
the spear in his hand becomes Shake- 
speare ; the same figure in the distance 
with the stick in his hand is Wagstaffe ; 
and above, following the writings which 
he has received from the hand of another, 
we have Shakespeare and Wagstaffe 
metamorphosed into a shot-bolt, whilst 
the writings have been carried to an eagle 
whose claws are lightnings. ‘The picture 
in the right-hand panel forms a sequel 
to this. ‘The same figure—again to be 
identified by his hat—is no longer a wag- 
staff, but a cavalier, and is riding away, 
blowing a horn in triumph, towards the 
same town in the direction of which in 
the opposite picture he is trudging. 

I do not say myself that these interpre- 
tations are correct: but I do say—and 
I cannot conceive how any unprejudiced 
critic can doubt the fact—that these 
title-pages we have been considering were 
designed as ‘talking pictures ”— were 
intended in all their details to embody 
some secret meaning. I say also that, on 
the hypotheses which have been adopted, 
a meaning is at once discoverable, which 
is coherent in all its parts, which in many 
parts is obvious, and in no part is more 
forced or far-fetched than might under 
the circumstances be expected—as those 
familiar with the symbolism of modern 
acrostics will admit; whilst the least 
obvious of these happen to be precisely 
those for which the most curious con- 
firmation is to be found in a variety of 
collateral evidences. 

It is perfectly true that, even if we admit 
all this, we have not proved that Bacon 
was the actual author of Shakespeare, but 
we shall, at all events, be compelled to 
believe, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that Bacon had some wide, and 
hitherto unacknowledged, connection with 
the literature of his time, and that in the 
literature with which he was then con- 
nected Shakespeare’s plays are included. 

Hithertowe have dealt only with volumes 
bearing other names than his. In the 
following article I shall deal with the 
pictorial title-pages of works admittedly 
his own. I shall also cite certain new 
facts which bear on the question of the 
reality of the alleged Bi-literal Cipher. One 
of these facts relates to the mechanical 
processes by which such a cipher may be 
printed, and occurs in a volume published 
during Bacon’s time. 









LGY gives me a great deal of 
anxiety during the summer months 
of the “ Long Vac.,” and specially 

since we have had a house on the river: 
I suppose the lazy, drowsy water, com- 
bined with the hot sun and scent of the 
roses, make him more than usually sus- 
ceptible. Oh, the shoals and rocks, the 
pitfalls and traps from which I have 
saved Algernon ! 

Of course, as his elder sister, my 
responsibility is great, especially as he 
makes me his confidante and expects my 
sympathy and assistance. I cannot begin 
to describe the difficulty and delicacy of 
my position. If the parents had had an 
inkling of the daughters-in-law who have 
been hanging over their unsuspecting 
heads every summer for the last five years 
poor dear mother would have spent each 
succeeding winter in her grave and father 
in a lunatic asylum. That being their 
respective ways of taking life, I am obliged 
to try and keep from them everything of 
a harrowing nature. 

Another difficulty is having to pretend 
sympathy, even enthusiasm, for a person 
who inspires you with a_ holy horror 
when regarded as a sister-in-law elect, 
and while racking your brains how to 
diplomatically break the thing off. For 
Algy always goes headlong and _pro- 
poses, and they always accept him— 
unless of course there is an impediment, 
as in the case of “ Coralie.” 

That was four years ago, during the 
Christmas holidays. Algy had seen her 
eight times in the pantomime as Little 
Bo-Peep, but never off the stage. He 
wrote her one of his desperate proposals, 
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A DEVOUT LOVER. 
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and she let him come round to her in the 
wings one afternoon. 

When he asked her to marry him 
she said, ‘‘My ducky, I only wish I 
could! but I’ve a brute of a husband 
and five children—the eldest’s about 
your size.” 

He only told me of this some time 
after, when he was able to laugh at it 
as a youthful folly. But it was a cold 
douche, and depressed him dreadfully at 
the time. He had thought she was 
only sixteen behind the footlights, and 
though he saw she looked different when 
he got nearer, a chivalrous enthusiasm 
carried him on to repeat the offer of 
his letter with fervour. Algy has_ his 
good points. 

Since then his loves have been many 
and various, as his walls at Cambridge can 
testify, where the ladies crowd and _ hustle 
each other in a proximity that would turn 
their smiles to scowls could they see it. 
Never was a more thorough and devout 
lover—for the time being ! 

There was Flossie Follet, the organist’s 
daughter, a most deceitful girl: I am_ half 
afraid of her still, in spite of all that has 
happened since. Then we had _ the 
rector’s sister-in-law, a sentimental little 
widow who ought to have been ashamed 
of herself, trading on a mere boy’s 
soft heart with her crocodile’s tears. 
And only last Easter there was Gussie 
Walker, a girl in her twelfth season at 
least, whom he met at Lady Cardover’s 
dance when we were staying in Warwick- 
shire. He proposed to her the same 
evening in the conservatory. He says 
the stephanotis went to his head ! 
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Fortunately he felt a little misgiving, 
and came and told me during one of the 
“extras.” I saw with half an eye that 
Gussie was the kind to hold on to any- 
thing, a regular “ baby-snatcher.” It was 
a desperate situation, and I resorted to a 
desperate remedy. People who have 
never had Algy for a brother might think 
it unscrupulous. 

There were three Miss Walkers at that 
ball. I made Algy go and propose to 
each of the sisters. When he left, at four 
o'clock, he was engaged to all three. 
Pretty good for a boy of nineteen! One 
of them had only accepted him as a joke, 
and wrote him a killing account of the 
dénouement which took place as_ they 
brushed out their hair. But the other 
two—well, he had a narrow escape. 

But the worst affair of all has been 
this summer; really I was at my wits’ 
end while we were at that house on the 
river in August. And the case was 
aggravated tenfold by George Bailey, a 
college friend of Algy’s, falling a victim to 
this same little hussy, a mere chit of a 
schoolgirl, barely sixteen, with her hair 
down her back, and a pair of the most 
impudent brown eyes ever set in a girl’s 
head. She was staying at “‘ The Anglers ” 
close by—much too close by ! 

Algy picked her up, or rather she 
picked him up, forward little minx, 
coming through the lock and running her 
boat bang into his canoe. Of course she 
pretended it was all her small brother’s fault, 
and that she was dreadfully frightened. 
The small brother and the big dog acted 
as decoys for making acquaintances. 
The big dog was used for Algy. He 
leaned out of the boat and placed a large 
paw on Algy’s arm, looking into his face 
with an expression which according to 
Algy’s account I can only surmise he 
must have caught from his mistress. 

“He won't bite; he’s very friendly, 
aren’t you, darling?” says that young 
person. 

To which Algy makes reply, patting the 
dog’s head, “ He’s a splendid fellow. I 
don’t mind him a bit. I’ve three dogs of 
my own. 

“Oh, have you ? 
them.” 

“Well, if you would, I shall be taking 
them down for a swim at six o’clock this 
evening.” Etc., etc. 

The friendship was in full bloom before 
the gates of the lock opened, and even 


I should love to see 


an introduction next day to a very large, 
overdressed mother did not serve as a 
frost. I thought nothing of the affair at 
first; my hands happened to be pretty 
full of my own private affairs just then, 
and besides, the thing seemed so absurd. 
30th Algy and George Bailey spoke of 
her as the Little Flapper (her hair flapped 
on her shoulders), and I regarded it as a 
harmless pastime till the rivalry between 
Algy and Bailey assumed a serious aspect, 
and their alternative fits of gloomy de- 
pression, absent-mindedness, and un- 
natural elation began to attract general 
attention. ‘The parents remarked on it, 
and I had to explain to them that this 
was often the effect of overwork before 
“mods”—may I be forgiven! The 
recording angel has had to do a great deal 
of blotting out for me this year, and all 
on Algy’s account. 

They would both sit perfectly silent 
through the whole of dinner, the one in 
favour with an expression of imbecile 
rapture, the other of black despondency ; 
sometimes they would eat hardly anything 
but drink all they could get, and they were 
always in feverish haste to be off, vying 
with each other which could manage it 
first. I spoke to Algy very sternly at 
last, and said I considered it was behaving 
with great want of manners and of self- 
control, to say nothing of the danger of 
betraying himself. 

He said he had got past caring for any 
such petty considerations ; that I, being 
incapable of a throbbing, passionate, mid- 
summer love like his, was unable to enter 
into his feelings! My temperament was 
Northern and cold, his Southern and of 
a white heat. Algy positively said that 
without a smile. When he loses his 
sense of humour I always feel anxious. 
He warned me that if he was prevented 
from marrying this girl it would certainly 
kill him. He wished to heaven “ Bailey 
would remove his obnoxious presence” ; 
he could not have believed any chap 
could show such a want of tact as to stay 
on under such circumstances. ‘The fact 
was he was in love with the girl too, and 
was doing his level best to oust the man 
he called his friend ! 

The next day, however, Algy was 
equally anxious Bailey should stay, and 
pressed him to do so, “It is a sort of 
consolation to know another fellow is 
feeling as bad as you are,” he explained, 
‘*and she vows she only cares for him as 
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my friend. It’s me she has loved from 
the first.” 

“What first?” I asked, and then he 
told me of the meeting in the lock, Of 
course the little jade was just egging on 
one against the other. She doubtless 
told George Bailey she had to be civil to 
Algy as his host. One day she would go 
out bicycling with Algy, George and the 
small brother who rejoiced in the name 
of Noél (pronounced by himself and 
family Ndle) starting with them, but soon 
finding themselves alone. ‘The next day 
she would be off before breakfast for a 
day on the river with N6le—and George ! 
The state of Algy’s mind may be better 
pictured than described till the truant’s 
late return. 


“Mr. Bailey had promised to give 
Nole a lesson in punting, and ‘ Ma’ 
was afraid to let him go alone; he got 


tired, so we landed him and went on 
a bit, but never intended going so far: 
the day just slipped by,” explained the 
Flapper. ‘‘George” (Mr. Bailey, she 
meant) “was so interesting, and read 
poetry so beautifully.” 

Scene of furious jealousy; threats of 
satisfaction, a duel at early dawn. Little 
Flapper in seventh heaven, but postpones 
duel by promising to devote entire morrow 
to her one and only love, Algernon, and 
to allow him then and there to kiss the 
little curl behind her left ear as many 
times as he liked. He never mentioned 
to me how often he did like! 

I realised at last that this thing must 
not goon. ‘The day of the regatta Algy 
had introduced me to his adored one. 
I admired her eyes and hair, but Algy 
considered my praise most inadequate 
and half-hearted. I noticed how she 
pitted one against the other, and realised 
that if this tremendous incentive could 
only be removed there would be every 
chance of the ardour of both diminishing. 
In his total aberration Algy had actually 
told ““ Mama Flapper” that “his people ” 
hoped to call. 

“After all,” he said to me, “ they are 
just as good as we are; her uncle is a 
clergyman. ‘That will weigh with you 
good people,” he added bitterly ; ‘also 
the fact they are very well off, and keep 
a large stud of horses.” 

Poor Algy! I only remarked: “ I 


think you had better say nothing until 
daddy goes to Buxton; he has had gout 


badly lately.” 
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Then I formed my plan of campaign. 
It was too late for me to think of doing 
anything with George Bailey myself ; 
besides, as I have already mentioned, I had 
my own affairs, and I have noticed that 
the simple sailor is curiously incapable of 
understanding that form of philanthropy. 


So I wrote to Maimie Toplyffe, 
asking her to come and spend a week 
with us. She’s an American cousin 
of Aunt Alice’s, so we have to be 


civil to her. I had stayed in the same 
house with her three days in the spring. 
She has green eyes, a tip-tilted nose, and 
towy hair: the sort of woman (she owns 
to twenty-nine!) who is absolutely fatal 
to the male sex between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-three. Aunt Alice 
declares she could stock a good-sized 
university, or rather lunatic asylum, with 
her victims of that tender age. She sings 
nigger love-songs to the banjo, and does 
palmistry. I noticed, during those three 
days, that these accomplishments generally 
completed what the green eyes and tip- 
tilted nose began. I knew my two poor 
lunatics could come to no real harm with 
her,—she would shake them off when 
duly scalped, for she was making a bee 
line for a coronet. 

Maimie replied in a lengthy telegram : 
she would come with greatest delight the 
following day, and sent her ‘dear love 
to all.” I rather like that custom that 
Americans have of always ending a tele- 
gram with dear love,—you sce, they don’t 
bother to count the words. 

The evening of her arrival we had a 
dinner-party. I arranged that she sat next 
to George Bailey; Algy was opposite, 
and I noticed he tried several times to 
speak to her across the table. After 
dinner she got the men flickering in a 
circle all round her, like moths about 
a candle. She devoted herself to no 
one exclusively, but talked of herself all 
the time in the clever way American 
women can, and made them all laugh. 

Next day we had a river picnic, to 
which I had already invited the Flapper 
and her small brother. Algy had arranged, 
before Maimie’s arrival, that he would 
take a canoe, and told me not to count 
on him for sculling. 

We were a party of ten or twelve, so 
could quite well do without him. One 
of the men brought a punt, in which I 
had promised to go—at least he said I 
had—and there were two boats. 








“Next day we had a river picnic.” 
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Rather a comical scene took place as 
we started. Little Jimmy Buxton, a 
‘middy’ of about seventeen, and George 
Bailey had a sharp contest for the back 
sculls, in order to be near the fair 
Maimie, who was reclining on a pile of 
cushions in the bows. George won the 
day. As our punt neared their boat, 
shortly after, we overheard the following 
—you can hear a long distance on the 
water, especially the American intonation. 

“Tf you men only knew how awfully 
graceful you look when you are sculling 
you would never want to leave off—not 
even for a drink.” 

“Tf some fair Hebe such as yourself 
would hold the cup to our lips, you bet 
we wouldn’t,” replied Mr. Bailey, turning 
a deeper shade of sunburn. 

“Bravo, Bailey! he’s coming on!” 
cried my punter, as we came up along- 
side. 

And the soft, nasal singsong continued : 
“T guess Mr. Bailey’s gotten a whole 
chest full of prize cups stowed away 
at home. Why, his stroke’s every bit as 
good as Ned Pinkerton’s, our champion 
last year!” 

His answer came with a nervous laugh. 
“T say, you know, you mustn’t laugh at 
a fellow when he’s doing his best for 
you.” 

Poor Mr. Bailey! My remedy was 
taking effect even more rapidly than I 
had expected. Note the “for you.” 
Already he was conscious of pulling but 
one person in that boat-load. And how 
sweet the toil ! 

An hour or so later, our punt having 
drawn up under some overhanging willows 
in a way common to punts containing 
the mystic number of two, they passed 
us, and we heard the insidious voice of 
Maimie to the twang of the banjo: 


I want you, my honey, 
I want you every minute, 
I want you, my honey, yes, I do. 


Again and again came the insistent refrain, 
and as they rowed close by us it struck 
me that song was having quite an un- 
hinging effect upon the sculls in the bows. 
I was not the least surprised when a 
moment later Mr. Bailey caught a big 
crab, and there was a derisive shout of 
laughter from the “ Middy.” 

Directly we landed, Maimie and her 
victim, laden with cushions, strolled off to 
find a quiet spot where she could tell his 
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fortune and character while lunch was 
being set out on the grass. Little Jimmy 
Buxton, who had insisted doggedly on 
attaching himself to Maimie on the other 
side, was sent back to see if she had not 
dropped her handkerchief in the boat. 
After searching in vain, he announced 
the mortifying conviction that he didn’t 
believe she had ever dropped it at all 
—and he was right. 

When lunch was ready it was Algy who 
went to fetch those two, and I noticed he 
seemed quite eager to do so. 

Afterwards we all dispersed again for 
a couple of hours in the woods ; and how 
it had happened I never made out, but 
Will and I suddenly came upon a deserted 
Little Flapper sitting solitary under a tall 
pine and pretending to be awfully interested 
in watching the ants. I sent on Will, and 
sat down beside her with a feeling very 
like remorse gnawing at my conscience. 
I find nothing is so inconsistent and 
unreliable in the way of a guide as this 
same overrated conscience. I had done 
but its behests, and yet I could not have 
felt more uncomfortable if I had broken 
all the ‘Ten Commandments. 

I was actually sorry for the designing 
minx, for undoubtedly in her infantine 
way she was designing. But after all, her 
chief object had been a “lark,” and 
marriage with Algy only figured in her 
design as a means to that end. She 
confided to me something of her lively 
past. It appeared she was in the habit 
of changing schools very frequently, and 
as she owned to giving midnight smoking 
parties in the garden of the last Establish- 
ment for Young Ladies, till one fatal night 
when the party was abruptly broken up 
at 1.30a.m. by the head mistress in 
a night wrapper, perhaps it was hardly 


surprising. 

On starting for the return voyage, 
behold Mr. Algy standing erect in 
possession of the punt, with Maimie 


reclining full length on my cushions! 
I must say I felt disgusted with them 
both. 

“Will says he doesn’t mind _ sculling 
the family coach,” Algy explained in 
answer to my look, for I said not a word ; 
and as they shoved off there was that 
unconscionable Maimie at it again. 

“Waal, I guess it is just the most 
purfict thing on earth to lie back on soft 
cushions and be punted by a tall, strong 
man who has mastered the art as you 

















A RIVERSIDE IDYL; OR, A DEVOUT LOVER. 


Mr. 
you say? 

you, really ? 
then as a reward I'll look at your hand 


Shuttleworth! Quite easy, 
Like to teach me? Would 
I'd just Jove to learn—and 


have, 


and tell you all your faults.” She must 
have given him one of her green-eyed 
shots, for that foolish boy was looking 
down on her with a face like the rising 
sun. 

George Bailey was in a state of 
depression only equalled by that of the 
Little Flapper. ‘They were both stepping 
into a big boat with the air of those who 
no longer care what evil befalls them (I 
don’t mean by this remark any reflection 
on Will’s sculling), but I made them take 
the canoe and go off together. Lady 
Emily need have no cause for anxiety 
now! Her son’s wobbly heart was in the 
vanishing punt, and the lady there had, 
I knew, only a very temporary use for it. 

It was not until four days later that 
Algy gave me the following letter to read. 
It was dated Midnight, the day of the 
picnic. 


DEAR ALGERNON,— 

Only a few short hours ago my dearest 
and my darling lover—now, alas ! mine no 
longer, for this letter is to say farewell. All 
is now over between us—I wish it to be so. 
I still love you,and perhaps, to my misfortune, 
I shall do so all my life; but I feel that I 
should never be happy married to you. 
I am not up to your people, and you would 
be ashamed of me as your wife and soon go 
off with smarter girls, as you did this after- 
noon ! 

It is better to be miserable a short time 
than all our lives, though I should love to 
have seen you as a great general in your 
military uniform. 

There is one thing I wish to confess to you 
before closing this. 1 have never said any- 
thing except the truth to you about my 
people and everything else, but in one 
thing, all the same, I deceived you. I 
told you Pa kept a lot of horses and 
carriages—and so he does, but it is because 
he has a livery stable at Fulham. I am 
sorry | ever mentioned about those horses, 
but I wanted you not to look down on us as 
a family. 

All I said about loving you more than 
all the other lovers I ever had was true, 
though, and I can see now that I cared 
for you more than you did for me, though 
you did say that my eyes were the most 
fetching you had ever seen, and that the 
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little curl behind my ear made you want to 
kiss me even that first day we met in the 
lock. 

But doubtless you said the same thing 
to Miss Toplift this afternoon, and George 
Bailey too, but him I only cared for as 
your friend. Good-bye for ever, Algernon. 

Believe me always 
Your faithful true friend, 
MILDRED GITTINS. 


I must say I rather wondered at Algy 
showing me this letter ; it hardly seemed 
to redound to his credit. But Will, who 
never seems to be noticing anything, said 
it was because at the Horse Show the day 
before Maimie Toplyffe had as good as 
cut both Algy and George Bailey and 
gone round the whole day with a pale 
young baronet she had in tow. Will says 
the memory of past successes is the only 
thing that sustains a man when he gets 
an ugly jar like that, and if Algy had been 
a bit older he would have flapped back to 
his Flapper to get his broken wings 
mended. 

Well, ‘‘there’s a silver lining to every 
cloud,” and one merciful ‘outcome of this 
Riverside Idyl has been that Algy has 
definitely broken it off with Flossie Follet. 
For I found he had actually continued a 
sort of subterranean engagement with her 
through all these subsequent heart-affairs, 
not knowing, he declares, how to reply 
suitably when she wrote from Germany, 
where she is studying music, that she was 
going to be faithful till death—“ é/s zum 
Tode.” TWHer putting it in German made 
Algy feel the deathly earnest of it. But 
when he was engaged to the Little Flapper, 
they composed a letter together in which 
he likened his case to that of Romeo, 
Flossie standing inappropriately enough, I 
consider, for the cruel fair, Rosaline, and 
the Flapper for his final fate, Juliet. 


Rosaline, he wrote, must forgive and 
forget him, and attribute his former 


sentiment for her to temporary insanity ! 

So now for the moment Algy is 
absolutely free. Experience, however, 
warns me that he is on this very account 
in his most inflammable condition. I am 
thankful to say we have given up that 
house on the river, but I fear there will 
be no peace for me anywhere until Algy 
is safely married. 
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“MR. PUNCH.” 


SOME PRECURSORS AND 


COMPETITORS. 





BY SIR F. 


HIERE were many satirical journals, 
pamphlets, sheets, and such-like 
publications, with or without illus- 
trations, before the appearance of /’unach 
in London, in 1832, which, after passing, 
as well as I can trace it, through a variety 
of phases, ended its short but compara- 
tively merry career in 1833, there or 
thereabouts. It had followed close upon 
the heels of -igaro in London, 1831, 
and I cannot clearly make out whether or 
not these two papers were subsequently 
incorporated into Punchinello, or whether 
they divided their staff between Punchinello 
and Asmodeus. ‘There had also been 


brought out in 1831 Zhe Mew Comic 


Annual, This seems to have somehow 


C. 
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got mixed up with Salstaff’s Annual, 
which appears as a sub-title. 

The illustrations to such papers at this 
or at any previous period were coarsely 
executed, and the artists’ work on political 
or social subjects differed less in style 
and treatment from the caricatures by 
Cruikshank, Seymour and Gilray than do 
these later ones from those of Richard 
Doyle, John Leech and Sir John Tenniel. 
The only artists who, with distinctly 
different methods, offer any opportunity 
for occasional comparison with the work 
of the older, and far broader, caricaturists, 
are Mr. Gould in the [Vestminster Gazette 
and Mr. E. T. Reed in Punch. Gilray, 
Richardson, and others of that date, 

















carried on the 
caricature. 


century, 
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Hogarthian tradition in 
To go back as far as the eighteenth 
there appeared on Saturday, 


February 17th, 1770, a weekly publication 





some instances by 
The tone of Zhe 
gathered from the 
taken at haphazard : 
to remember that his family came to the 
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the final letter. 
Whisperer may be 
following quotation, 
“The K—— ought 
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An urchin once ta’en a cathedral to view, 
| Had been tutor’d with grace to behave ; 
ut ‘Anquired of the parson, who then came in too, 
Of the church, if he’d sh ew him the nave. 
You imp!’ exclaim'd Spintext, - 





How very 
To find su 





fil give you the An || 














Punch in London, volume 1832, page 125. 


“THE KNAVE OF 


in pamphlet form entitled Zhe Whisperer. 
This title is justified by its scurrilous 
matter, The names of the personages 
therein mentioned were never given in 
full; only the initial of the name intended 
appeared, followed, by a dash, and in 
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crown of these Kingdoms by one revo- 
lution, and it is possible that they may 
lose it by another.” It was printed in 
London by “‘ W. Moore, 22, Fleet Street.” 
However, as Zhe Whisperer was not 
illustrated, it scarcely enters into our 
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present category, except that it may have 
started the idea of this sort of thing being 
possibly popularised f/us illustration and 
minus scurrility. 

By the way, preceding this publication 
was The Whisperer Extraordinary (1768), 
the publication of which seems to have 
been divided between a printer in London 
and another in Dublin. 

“The Satirist; A Monthly Meteor. 
Printed for Samuel ‘Tipper ” — good 
modern sporting name this—‘ Leaden- 
hall Street, 1808, and T. Gillet, Printer, 
Crown Court, Fleet Street ”—this locality 
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Mr. 
Sambourne not infrequently scribbles in 
the corner of his drawing, so that there 
may be no mistake as to the artist and 
the originality of the design, “ Zinley Sam- 


inv'.,” just as now-a-days 


Linley 


bourne didit et inventitit.” Iam not quite 
certain as to the fidelity of my repro- 
duction of the Sambournian Latin, but it 
is something uncommonly like it, and 
quite near enough to be pleasant. In 
the corner opposite to “ Mr. S. Scrutiny ” 
is “S. de Wilde sculp.” ‘This I do not 
clearly follow. Does it mean that Scrutiny 
drew it and painted it? or that Scrutiny 
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The New Figaro, March 31st, 1832. 


brings us on the Punch direction—started 
October 1st, 1807, with a “ Prologue ” in 
verse and an “Introduction to Politics” 
in prose. With it was bound up a long 
folded-up frontispiece in colours, a feature 
which many years afterwards may have 
suggested to Mark Lemon, or to the pro- 
prietors of Punch, the folding-up coloured 
picture which, drawn by Leech, and after 
him by Charles Keene, was one of the 
principal attractions of that unique annual 
known as Punch’s Pocket Book, of which 
more hereafter. 

The coloured pictures in Zhe Satirist 
are generally signed “ Sylvester Scrutiny 


only “invented” it, and that “de Wilde” 
“sculpted” it, drew it and coloured it? 
However, this is an expert’s business, not 
mine. Be this as it may, the subsequent 
coloured cartoon work on Zhe Satirist was 
divided pretty equally between “Sylvester 
Scrutiny” and Mr. E. Koorb, who may be 
Mr. Brook spelt backwards , 

The Satirist ran to fourteen volumes, 
finishing January 1st, 1814, but was re- 
vived June rst, 1814, when we read this 
notice to the public: “ Zhe Satirist has 
changed hands in the present month.” 
They make no “professions” nor “literary 
promises.” ‘The “caricature” in this 
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number is of Louis XVIII. on_ his 
throne, and is in colours, ‘The letter- 
press, less brilliant than forcible, shows 
The Satirist favourably inclined towards 
the new monarch. The career of Zhe 
Satirist, after this display of fireworks, 
does not seem to have been of very 
long duration. 

George Cruikshank, as is well known, 
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penalty for having the courage of its 
opinions. One Patrick Chalmers, by no 
means a man of spotless reputation, had 
been convicted of forgery, and “‘ John Bull, 
in the course of one of its reckless articles, 
had twitted Chalmers with his conviction. 
Upon which he brought an action against 
the proprietors of John Budll for libel.” 
The verdict was for the plaintiff Chalmers, 
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' Figaro in London, October 7th, 1837. 


illustrated Zhe Scourge, 1811 to 1816; 
and on July 21st, 1822, appeared “ The 
Weekly Show-Up; price one penny.” It 
; was badly printed, the drawings were 
coarse in execution, and its matter almost 
entirely political. This in 1833 was 
followed by “ Zhe IWhig-dresser ; price 
one penny,” whose tone was_ specially 
anti-O’Connellite. 

The paper called John Bull was bitter 
in its personalities, and in 1835 paid the 














with damages at thirty-five pounds. ‘The 
style of journalism representative of John 
Bull of 1835 would be reprobated by 
any self-respecting satiric paper started in 
“this so-called twentieth century.” 

Early in the nineteenth century the idea 
of Punch as a comic and satirical paper 
was in the air. That Punch did not com- 
mence his career here is as well known 
to all as is the nose on his expressive 
countenance. Whence came he? We 
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know the legend which would derive his 
name from the puppet Pontius in the 
medieval drama, but this we put aside as 
the purposely malicious invention of the 
diabolical personage over whom, in the 
genuine legitimate drama of Punch and 
Judy, Punch ultimately triumphs. ‘True, 
“Pontius and Judas” are suggestive of 
Punch and Judy: indeed, were they not 
so, the legend would not have been worth 
invention. But how comes in Tobias as 
“Toby” to complete the trio? No, we 
must go back to prehistoric times for the 
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in such humorous and satirical productions 
as have from time to time been started 
by competitors who never entertained any 
friendly feelings towards Mr. Punch him- 
self, or by literary and artistic craftsmen 
who, having served him for awhile, thought 
to turn their weapons of wit against him, 
and who either “ perished in the attempt,” 
or withdrew their antagonism. 

However, I am _ not writing a disqui- 
sition on the theme of Mr. Punch himself, 
or, as he was in the old time, “ Punch” 
tout court, but am simply proposing to 
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THE ROYAL PROCESSION. 








| being crushed twenty together iu a Window three fect 
and the landlords of empty houses ate gettine theur ee 


























| Every one is onthe gut vive for the City Procession on the | taken, by fools who hope to clear a yew t bey the 
ninth of Nevember. The inhabitants cf houses “on the | procession in the way of sittings, to peop! Kiem t 
ling,” are letting a single window at three guineas @ Aead, to| ness it. We understand that even the anther of 
people that can have no head at all, to pay such a sum for’ neighbouring parishes, are advertising plices: t 
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figaro in London, November 4th, 1837. 
first Punch, and following the trail we take a retrospective view, imperfect 


shall find his image in the oldest Indian 
temples and his very likeness on the walls 
of Nineveh. It is the mark of the true 
Punch craftsman that he can present us 
with such a figure of Punch as shall be in 
certain respects the artist’s own creation, 
and yet clearly traceable to one great 
original idea. As the spirit of Punch will 
of course be found in the works of his 
predecessors when you come across them, 
as you may do at the British Museum 
and other happy hunting grounds, so is 
this same spirit evident in varying degrees 


and incomplete as it must necessarily 
be, of predecessors that may be found 


to our hand, inviting my readers to 
examine certain specimens of “ Punch 


in London,” which came out “ Saturday, 


Jan. 14, 1832, Price one Penny,” just 


six years before Punch, the 
present representative of 
Punch family (or, as our American 
cousins persist in styling him, ‘ your 
London Punch,” and I don’t find fault 
with this exclusiveness, provided always 
it be understood that Punch from this 


that is, 
the English 
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Lonpon, Marcu 18, 


OUR NAME AND ADDRESS. 
Tre * SILOWMAN ” presents his com- 
pliments and his portrait to the British 
. Public, and introduces himeclf as a 
persou who intends exhibiting the Pcr- 
rets of the day in their true light. 
olities he will attack every side 
ictest impartiality, and will 
ies except dinner parties. 
With regard to the Currency Question 
he need hardly state that he will issue 
his own paper, which will be exchanged 
for copper on every possible occasion. 
The publisher will be Liberal—in his 
allowance to the trade; but will not, it 
is hoped, testify such a ‘‘love of change” 
as might induce him to keep threepence 
out of a fourpenny piece, tendered in pay- 
ment of a number of the Pcrret-Srow. 

The Suowman will occasionally Re- 
view Books, and, what is mort? ill read 
them. He will not cut up works with 
the pen previously to doing eo with the 
paper knife, 

In Theatrical matters he will be 
“‘just,"’ whether or not managers be 
“generous.” It is amistake to imagine 
that critics, like clergymen, cannot offi- 
ciate without “taking orders.”” He will 
not support Her Majesty's Theatre 
because it happens to be the “old 
original Opera House :” some things— 
hats for instance—are not improved by 
age ; nor will he attack the rival estab- 
lishment on account éf its being situate 
in the vicinity of Seven Dials. 

With regard to the Newspapers the SuowmAx need 
ouly mention that he will cultivate the fourth estate 
with a view'to the production of a large crop of jokes. 
Ile will be coustantly picking holes in the “ happy | 
broadsheet which not ¢en critics criticize;” and, in fine, 
will allow himself the greatest liberty with the Press. 

In the paragraphs published under the head of “Pins | 


and Needles" 









OUR PORTRAIT—PFY GAV ARS I. 





be its “ happy medium.” The Snows. 


| character. 





points, which it is hoped will be found not deficient in || himself “ called upon” he will of course have 
sharpness, and always of the best-tempered description. I doing 80 “‘ shown up,” 








| Tho“ Distorting Glass” will, by caricatares of a novel 
style, reflect severely on all those who may be presented 


AN asserts, 


without fcar of contradiction, that it will exhibit some 
| totally new features, although not of a very flattering 


The Saowmax will be general in his satire, but par- 
particular attention will be paid to the || ticular as to whether it be merited. Whenever he finds 


the person. 

















“THE PUPPET SHOW.” 
A facsimile of the front page of No. 1. 
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central Urdi appeals to the Ordbi terrarum) 
made his bow in Fleet Street. 

This Punch in London, a small affair, 
with woodcuts by Cruikshank and Sey- 
mour, appeared when Charles Kemble 
was the actor-manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, when Irving of the ‘‘ Unknown 
‘Tongues ” was preaching, and when Sir 
Martin Archer Shee was President of the 
Royal Academy. Pantomime at Christmas 
divided the honours with tragedy, for 
Grimaldi was at the zenith of his fame. 
At this period it was that the Duke of 
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illustration. ‘The letterpress was crowded 
out; but that the effect was an improve- 
ment no one would venture to aver. Its 
special attraction lay in the ‘‘cuts” by 
Robert Cruikshank and Seymour, the 
latter not being by any means seen here 
at his best, as he always was when 
depicting cockneys “out a ’untin’,” or 
characters, like Mr. Winkle, shooting, 
riding, or fishing. 

There was Zhe English Figaro in 
1832, January 21st, and Zhe New Figaro, 
March 17th of the same year, which 
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Figaro in London, June 24th, 1837. 


Cumberland and the Duchess of Kent 
used to take little Princess Victoria out 
a-walking in the Park; that Braham at 
sixty years of age was singing “as if he 
had only just turned twenty-five”; and 
Miss Romer, the sweet vocalist, was being 
mentioned by the critics as ‘fa girl of 
great promise.” 

Punch in London partook of the 
character of the period, and was what we 


should now consider rather more than 
less indecorous, occasionally indulging 


in profanity. This continued till 1832, 
when it burst into a perfect full bloom or 


was brought out when Zhe London Spy, 
Punchinello, The Parrot, and Punch in 
London were all in full swing. Lord 
Wharncliffe, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
Prince George of Cumberland, were the 
principal butts, and the Duke of Wellington 
is attacked. Mr. Gilbert & Beckett (‘‘a 
youth calling himself so”) and Henry 
Mayhew fell foul of the editor of Zhe 
New Figaro, who retorted sharply. 

On January 21st, 1832, we have a very 
free-and-easy publication entitled 4A S/ap 
at the Church, “price 1d.,” which, as 
may be inferred from the title, touched 
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on very dangerous ground, and thought 
nothing of quoting Scripture to its 
purpose and trifling with the most sacred 
subjects. ‘This S/ap was followed in 1833 
by Zhe Devils Memorandum Book, or 
Asmodeus in London. Cruikshank was not 
on this paper ; the illustrations being by 
Seymour and (as far as I can decipher the 
signature—I fear incorrectly) Homegold. 
We have already noticed how the writers 
who had their “slap at the Church” quoted 
Scripture, and it will be seen from the 
following quotation that, in a leading 
article of this AZemorandum Book, headed 
The Devils Dream, the “advanced ” 
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The Weekly Puppet Show, a comic 
paper in the Whig interest—Hood or Hook 
would have styled it ‘a Whigly comic ”— 
appeared January 3oth, 1832. It was 
roughly illustrated, and it died, unwept, 
August 4th, 1832. Whether its decease 
was brought about by the incursion of 
The Schoolmaster at Home, June gth of 
the same year, it is difficult to determine. 
The Schoolmaster was anti-ecclesiastical, 
waggish, and Whiggish. Zhe Schoolmaster 
cost only a penny, which seems at that 
period to have been the usual price for 
these ‘illustrated comics.” 
Then the Tories ventured 


into the 























writer went one better: “The Cathedral 
Church of Hell had tolled in solemn 
chimes OnE! All Hell was hushed in 
repose, save ever and anon the clanking of 
chains of the doomed ones or the squal- 
’ ling of some sucking demons,” and so on! 

Royalty, Church and State are attacked 
ruthlessly. It is “slay and spare not” 
with these writers. It is embellished with 


not a few spirited woodcuts, and then 
: in a flash, in one sheet of flame, 
Asmodeus vanishes. What became of 
him? Asmodeus pens an answer to a 


“ 


“correspondent ” informing him that “a 
letter will be left for Satan junior at our 
publishers.” That is all. Then Asmodeus 


is heard of and seen no more. 











CARTOON FROM THE PUPPET SHOW. 





arena of satiric and comic journalism, 
producing in 1833 (January 5th) Zz%e 
Whig Dresser, an anti-O’Connell organ. 
The poet of the paper thus addresses the 
Great Liberator : 
In spite of your ranting, in spite of your vow, 
Of ‘*six hundred scoundrels ” the biggest art 
thou ! 
Rascally Daniel, mind what you say, 
Or you will soon have the Devil to pay! 


This was a parody on “Gentle Zitella,” 
a ballad in Zhe Brigand, which, sung 
originally by Wallack, achieved a popularity 
that lasted for some twenty years. “When 
that I was a little tiny boy” Gentle Zitella 
won my admiration, not merely on account 
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of the catching melody, but by reason of 
a picture on the frontispiece of the song, 
representing an affected-looking brigand, of 
Spanish or Italian nationality, singing to a 
demure maiden ina short skirt and dainty 
“pumps” (so suitable for a mountain 
pass, where the scene was laid), while 
accompanying himself in the most elegant 
manner possible on a “ gay guitar.” 

In Zhe London Foliceman, Saturday, 
November 23rd, 1833, price one penny, 
appears for the first time a_ full-page 
cartoon crowded with Parliamentary figures. 
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ridicule. Seymour was responsible for 
the pictures, all small woodcuts, and there 
was no “cartoon.” 

Figaro in London (1832) was very 
severe on the members of the Garrick 
Club, and on Planché (author of so many 
elegant extravaganzas written for Madame 
Vestris and Charles Mathews), whom 
Figaro always styles “ Planché, Esquire,” 
taking care to tell its readers how 
“he once kept a shop for pattens in 
(some) Street, Golden Square.” Nor did 
Figaro spare Poole, the author of Pau 
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THE CHOBHAM ENCAMPMENT. 


This woodcut, from 7he Puppet Show, is o} 


With the third volume of Figaro in 
London, 1834, the original projector of 
this paper, who was also its editor, retired, 
and announces that he ‘‘was no longer 
responsible for anything that might appear 
in any periodical bearing the title of 
Figaro.” 

The Figaro had been run in the Whig 
interest, and ‘Drumming out of the 


Tories” is the title of one of its leading 
articles: but though the management 
was changed, yet in 1835, vol. iv., the 


Tories were still the object of Figaro’s 


viously inspired by the /’uach pictures of John Leech, 


Pry, in which character Liston ‘‘took the 
town,” and, many years afterwards, was 
followed with a certain degree of success by 
Wright, and in our own day by J. L. Toole. 
Figaro in London finished August roth, 
1839—at least, I cannot find any of its 
numbers after this date. It extends to 
eight volumes. //garvo had an article not 
in the best possible taste, nor remarkable 
for its loyal tone towards the young 
(Jueen, wherein he advises Lord Mayor 
Cowan and the Lady Mayoress, if they 
are to “dine at a table immediately 


























below Her Majesty,” on the occasion of 
her visit to the City, either to “insist 
on dining zwz/h the Queen, or to dispense 
in toto with Her Majesty’s presence.” Pre- 
vious to this, however, /égaro had gone 
into mourning for William IV., and had 
attacked the 7zmes for its tone towards 
the late King. Evidently /7garo had not 
decided what line he was going to take. 

On the last page of Figaro, June 24th, 
1837, appears an advertisement: “ Pub- 
lished this day, No. 1 of Sam Ivedler, 
or The Humorous Philosopher, a weekly 
journal of Wit and Humour edited by 
Sam Slick, price one penny, and in 
monthly parts: 4d.” I regret that the 
above announcement is all I know of 
this Sam Weller, with which it does not 
appear that Charles Dickens had anything 
whatever to do. 

The Puppet Show, which had_ been 
started, as I have said, in 1832, and 
disappeared, as far as I can ascertain, in 
August of the same year, was resuscitated 
in 1848 by the Vizetelly Brothers, and 
illustrated by Hine, Gavarni, some artist 
who signed “C. A.,” and some one who 
imitated Doyle (when he was at his worst, 
as Doyle could be, in a cartoon with a 
couple of figures) without giving any 
signature. From inherent evidence I in- 
cline to the opinion that if Albert Smith 
had just then been compelled to withdraw 
from Punch, he was one of Zhe Puppet 
Show's chief contributors. Zhe Puppet 
Show boldly attacked Punch for charging 
threepence when you can get a “ better 


paper” (of course Zhe Puppet Show) “ for 


(To be cor 
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a penny.” To which Punch—not “ Mr. 
Punch” be it observed—is represented 
as sadly replying that “the article is 
so heavy he can't sell it for less.” The 
drawing is rather better than the usual 
run of Puppet Show pictures, but the 
figure of John Bull is distinctly remi- 
niscent of one by Doyle. 

At this point—which is near enough to 
the “ first appearance ” of Mr. Punch, or 
rather of ‘* Punch,” for only within the last 
quarter of a century has he had the 
magisterial prefix to his naime—in 1841, we 
may leave the predecessors and consider 
his contemporaries, all, with here and 
there an exception, started in open hostility 
to him, and not a few, after a brief or in 
some cases a fairly long and sometimes 
brilliant career, ending in sudden and 
effectual collapse. Zhe Puppet Show, just 
mentioned, was one of these, dead in 1832 
and reincarnated 1848, seven years after 
the adveat of Punch, and when he was 
pretty firmly seated. Having dismissed 
the imitative Puppet Show, I will address 
myself to Déagenes, and in due course 
return to the contemplation of the jovial 
Man in the Moon, which I fancy (for it is 
undated) must have first appeared between 
1848 and 1850, as I remember how I 
delighted in it when a boy about twelve 
years old, though of course quite unable 
to appreciate its strange antipathy to 
Punch, my own affection being divided, 
quite fairly, between the two. So if you 
please I will first take Déogenes, and then 
consider the exceptional case of Zhe Man 
in the Moon. 


winwd., ) 
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VERSUS PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


WITH SOME OF THE NEW WINTER COSTUMES. 


BY 


YOUNG America, conscious of her 
strength and eager to use it, is 
again thirsting for fresh conquests. 

For a long time past her pioneers in trade 
have found outlets in every part of the 
worl for her inexhaustible commercial 
wealth, and in not a few countries have 
out-distanced 
all rivals in the 
keen struggle 
for supremacy. 
Victory has 
made her am- 
bitious. She 
has secured a 
fair portion of 


the world’s 
trade; but, 
judging by re- 
cent events, 
she now 
aspires to a 
monopoly — of 


the whole. 


The in- 
vasion. of 
London by 


transatlantic 
financiers 
too ancient 
history to call 
for more than 
mere mention. 
It one of 
the next moves 
in the Ameri- 
can trade 
campaign to 
which I would 
here draw 
attention—the 
projected — in- 
vasionof Paris. 


is 


is 


Not that /a 
ville Lumiere is 
by any means unknown to. American 
business men. As in the case of every 
great European city, American houses 
have been established there for years, 


and have flourished to the detriment of 
native firms. Thus, American insurance 
companies—owners of some of the finest 


S 
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An outdoor costume. 


LEES. 


the 
of 
to 


buildings in 

obtaining most 
formerly went 
concerns ; 
and American groceries, which do an 
enormous trade, are found almost every- 
where. Regarded in that light, Paris was 


capital—are 
the business 
old-fashioned 


rapidly 
which 
I'rench 
whilst American boot shops 


invaded — long 
‘ago. But the 
real invasion 


has yet to take 
place—the in- 
vasion of Paris 
by Miss Eliza- 
beth White, 
President — of 
the Dress- 
makers’ Pro- 
tective Asso- 
clation of 
America. 
Parisian dress- 
makers, ac- 
cording to this 
lady, are mo 
longer capable 
of evolving 
original styles 
in dress, and 
most of the 
dresses pur- 
chased in Paris 
by American 
women are not 
Krench at all, 
but made from 
ideas gathered 
in the United 
States! Whilst 
willing to 
credit Euro- 
pean couluriers 
with marvel- 
lous taste for 
colour, and 
Parisian workwomen with a genius for 
needlework, she sees no reason at all why 
American dressmakers (who are said to 
be unconscious how clever they are) 
should not successfully compete with the 
large Paris houses. Miss White and her 
collaborators have, therefore, decided to 
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open first of all an establishment in Paris, 
and, if the experiment succeeds, as she 
has every reason to believe it will, shops 
in London and Vienna. 

One can well imagine the astonishment 
of Parisian dressmakers on reading this 
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seriously menaced, so defended them 


with all possible vigour. 

‘“T do not know how to express my 
opinion on Miss White’s scheme better 
than by relating to you a little Hindoo 
story which I read some time ago,” said 
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An evening dress. 


novel declaration of war. Some whom 
I consulted on the subject treated it as 
a huge joke, and could with difficulty be 
got to discuss the matter seriously. It 
was to them a typical example of American 
“bluff.” Others, however, regarded their 
positions, if not in danger, as at least 





a certain couturier, whose name has been 
a household wor2 amongst fashionably 
dressed Englishwomen for more than 
sixty years. “Let me tell it you very 
briefly. In the province of Punjab is an 
ancient and much venerated temple, in 
which the Brahmins formerly taught the 
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Brahmin law of love. Now, ona certain _ travel, until, one everting, they perceived 
occasion, it happened that some of the among the trees the walls of a temple, 
younger worshippers contended that the which, in the dim light, they took to 
ancient law required reforming. So, be their goal. But, on drawing near, 

















Photo by Botssonas & Taponier. 
A visiting dress. 


disdaining the wise counsels of their they started back in confusion ; for the 
elders, they set out into the forest, without sanctuary which they prided themselves 
guides and without the slightest idea on having discovered was the one they 
where they were going, on a journey of should never have left. In spite of their 


discovery. For many days did they ardent wish for independence and reform, 
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they had returned to the spot whence 
they started: under the impression that 
they had been moving forward, they had 
in reality been walking in a circle.” 

After a pause, as though to give me 
time to seize the moral of his tale, the 
great dressmaker continued : 

“A similar fate is in store for the 
courageous ladies who would wrest our 
laurels from us. Believe me, they much 
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“But is it not true,” I inte-posed, 
“that in the United States there are 
women who are every bit as well dressed 
as Parisians ?” 

“Certainly there are a great many. 
But are they not in borrowed plumes? 
The dresses which they wear all come 
from Paris—and will, I assure you, 
continue to do so. I have perfect faith 
in that good taste and native elegance 
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A tailor-made dress. 


exaggerate their knowledge and power 
when they contend they can do without 
French instruction and French traditions. 
Anybody knowing Paris well has no need 
to be told that the Parisian style of dress 
at the present time is the logical outcome 
of the great styles of former days. We 
have behind us ten centuries of elegance 


and refinement—that is, the present art of 


dressmaking is the result of ten centuries 
of careful study and hard work. ‘The 
Parisian style, in short, is a thing unique.” 


which is one of the most remarkable 
qualities of Parisian women. Give any 
little workgirl you like ten yards of spotted 
satinette, twenty yards of common lace, 
and a piece of real silk, and leave her 
with them for a day or two, and, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, the dress 
which she plans and makes will bear the 
unmistakable hall-mark of Paris. But 


this is by no means the first time we have 
been threatened with annihilation. 
1870-71 


After 


the war of German countries 
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decreed the death of French elegance. 
The Empress of Germany herself set the 
fashion. Vienna servilely copied Berlin 
styles. But a pretty woman does not 
care to be badly dressed. Real diamonds 
and pearls are not set in common metals. 
Little by little the ladies of Berlin and 
Vienna came back to Paris for their 
dresses. At the time of the 1878 
Exhibition some of the large dressmaking 
establishments doubled their receipts, and 
since that time business has increased to 
an enormous extent.” 

“You will admit, however, — that 
Americans are capable of making pretty 
dresses >—-I mean, they are able to turn 
out really first-class work as regards make 
and finish ?” 

“*T will not deny,” was the reply, “ that 
they are able to copy a dress correctly. 
But they have not the slightest idea of 
how to create a new style of dress. Some- 
times they make a desperate attempt to 
imitate us, and produce monstrosities—as, 
for instance, when they put Renaissance 
sleeves on a Louis XV. dress. What 
they lack is style, tradition, and, some- 
times, science. All they know they have 
learnt in Paris. Is it not true that every 
year dressmakers’ agents come over to 
Paris and take back to the United States 
thousands of model costumes? If we 
were not ahead of all other nations in this 
art of dress, if Americans could make 
dresses as chic as those we produce, do 
you think they would take all this trouble 
and go to all the expense which it 
entails ?” 

One could hardly find a more striking 
argument in favour of the supremacy of 
Parisian fashions than this last. I would 
that the projectors of this forthcoming 
American invasion could see the Rue de 
la Paix, the Place Vendéme, the Rue 
Auber, and other “dressmakers’ streets ” 
in the Opéra quarter during the last 
week in August and the first week in 
September; for the scene which they 
would witness would, I think, prove to 
them the futility of their efforts. Com- 
mission agents from all parts of the 


United States are hurrying hither and 
thither. You collide with them in the 
streets, opposite the big dressmaking 


shops, and are almost carried off your 
feet on the staircases and in the passages 
of those humming hives of work. Every 
one of those eager men and women has the 
same fixed idea—to obtain the choicest, 
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most typically Parisian dresses and hats, 
On their success depends the satisfying 
of wealthy ladies in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, who wish to 
be as well dressed as Parisian ladies 
without the trouble of coming across the 
Atlantic. ‘These model dresses and hats 
are taken back to the United States, and, 
with modifications, perhaps, as far as 
details are concerned, are copied over 
and over again. American dressmakers, 
as my friend the couturier said, are able 
to copy, but they are incapable of creating 
these masterpieces in silk and_ lace, 
Consult any one of these commission 
agents on the subject, and I warrant he or 
she will frankly confess the truth of this. 
It was recently my good fortune to have 
a conversation on this very topic with the 
representative of a New York firm, and 
he did not hesitate to prophesy that Miss 
White’s plans were doomed to failure. 
‘That lady seems to be under the impres- 
s:on that, if American dressmaking houses 
were established in Paris, commission 
agents, inspired by patriotic motives, 
would apply there for their model costumes 
rather than to French firms. 

“She was never more mistaken in her 
life,” said my acquaintance. ‘‘ Just think, 
for a moment, what the result of our 
applying to the American firms would be. 
Our customers in the United States are 
anxious to have dresses signed Paquin 
and Beer and Redfern—dresses having 
the unmistakable stamp of the Princes 
of dress. Do you think they would be 
satisfied if we returned with costumes 
signed White, Conger & Co.? Not that 
I mean to say the creations of these 
ladies might not be very beautiful. ‘They 
might be every bit as good as those of 
well-known Parisian firms, but they would 
not be what our customers had sent us 
over to procure. The inevitable result 
of such an action on our part would be 
financial ruination. Instead of patronising 
our houses in New York and other great 
cities, American ladies would get their 
dresses direct from Paris. 

Ample corroboration of this view was 
obtained in my conversations with the 
heads of the firms with whom _ these 
commission agents have such extensive 
dealings. M. Beer, for instance, declared 
that Miss White’s ideas were qute 
impracticable, adding that none of the 
American dressmakers who purchased _ his 
creations had mentioned a word on the 
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subject to him, from which he judged 
that the members of the Dressmakers’ 
Protective Association of America were 
in the minority. “And without unanimity 
they can do nothing.” At Francis’, in 
the Rue Auber, which does as large a 
business with Americans any 


as dress- 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. III 
M. Paquin and Mr. Redfern were of the 
opinion that an American dressmaking 
establishment would never succeed as 
long as its founder refused to employ 
French workwomen. Let me _ here 
explain that it is the avowed intention 
of Miss White and her collaborators 
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A dress for town. 


maker in the capital, I was told it was 
absurd to try to alter the existing state of 
things. A few American women might 
patronise Miss White because they 
felt their countrywomen deserved their 
support, but the majority were too 
anxious to appear smartly dressed to 
sacrifice their appearance to patriotism. 


to employ none but American workers 
‘from the top of the house to the bottom.” 


“Now,” said Mr. Redfern, “such an 
arrangement is doomed to failure. ‘There 


are no workers in the world—and I speak 
with a wide knowledge of the capabilities 
of French, American, and English work- 
people—so artistic the French. An 


as 
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American dressmaker starting a business 
in Paris would have to follow my own 
example and employ Frenchwomen, other- 
wise he would be hopelessly behindhand 
in the race of fashion.” 

Everybody is agreed on that point. 
There is something in the atmosphere of 
the French capital, its surroundings, the 
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Mayence was so fortunate as to engage 
some Parisian workmen who had had to 
flee their country for political reasons, 
The work which they produced was a 
marvel of good taste and skill. For some 
time they gave their employer every 
satisfaction ; but after a few years he 
noticed there was a falling off in the 
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A tea gown. 


thousand-and-one things which go to 
make up the brightest city in the world, 
which is favourable to artistic production. 
Whatever some may say to the contrary, 
there can be no doubt that the influence 
of surroundings is very powerful indeed. 
Many cases to prove this might be cited, 
but one example will suffice. Not long 
after the Franco-Prussian war, a_ gold- 
smith in a large way of business at 


quality of their work. It began to change 
its character, it became influenced by 
German art; and, instead of teaching 
their fellow-workmen to work in_ the 
Parisian style, they themselves, by slow 
degrees, wrought in the German style. 
Identically the same thing happens in the 
case of Parisian dressmakers who go to 
the provinces or abroad. From time to 
time they find it is necessary to return in 
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order to get ideas. ‘To assure success, 
an American dressmaking establishment 
in Paris would, therefore, have to employ 
Parisian workwomen. But in that case 
it would no longer be American; it 
would be on exactly the same footing 
as Redfern’s, the head of which is an 
Englishman, or Worth’s, now under the 
control of the son of its English founder ; 
it would, in fact, be thoroughly French. 

But Miss White being fully determined 
to have nothing to do with that accom- 
plished workgirl known as ‘‘ Mimi Pinson,” 
let us consider some of the difficulties 
which she will encounter. First of all, 
what American workgirl, accustomed to the 
comparatively high wages and luxurious 
life of the United States, will be content 
with the miserable p:ttance and hard 
existence of the average Parisian ouvriére ? 
The rate of payment in the large Paris 
dressmaking establishments is so low that 
only a girl who has learnt to economise 
like “ Mimi Pinson” could possibly make 
ends meet. In one large house, the 
Maison Doeuillet—and it. may be taken 
as representative of others—/es petites 
mains are paid from afr. 50 to 3fr. 75 
(2s. to 3s. 13d.) a day; whilst ordinary 
hands get but qfr. to 6fr. (3s. 4d. to 5s.). 
And they work for these small wages from 
nine to ten hours a day! I wonder if 
ladies who frequently give hundreds and 
even thousands of pounds for a single 
dress ever think of the poor, half-starved 
girls who have toiled so long to produce 
their fine clothes? Profits in dress- 
making are exceedingly large, but they go 
into the pockets of the head of the firm, 
his designers and saleswomen. ‘The last 
named, who are known as premieres, earn 
from £12 to £40 a month, not counting 
a percentage on the sales, which 
frequently increases their salaries to a 
figure considerably larger than the income 
of a French Cabinet Minister. The head 
of the firm is gladly willing to pay them 
handsomely, for he knows that his own 
profits depend upon their tact and skill 
in dealing with customers. 

And now let me ask a question. Miss 
White might possibly replace Parisian 
by American workgirls by paying them 
higher than current wages; but could 
she do without the invaluable services of 
these Parisian premieres ? 

Another equally insurmountable diffi- 
culty arises in the designing of dresses. 
Naturally, this work falls to the head of 
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the firm; but, in order to be thoroughly 
successful, he has to call in the assist- 
ance of a host of collaborators. We will 
presume that Miss White has as profound 
a knowledge of historic costumes as any 
of the great Parisian couturiers, and that 
she knows how to make use of the 
collections of prints at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the pictures at the Louvre, and 
other places where ideas for “modern 
styles” are obtained by dressmakers. 
Thus equipped, she might be able to do 
a great deal towards creating a master- 
piece—and yet just miss the mark. Yor 
the cleverest designer is bound to fail 
without the assistance of the lace-makers, 
the embroiderers, and the manufacturers 
of silks and fassementeries, who bring him 
their latest designs. ‘These collaborators, 
however, are not the only ones who render 
the dressmaker a_ service. Infinitely 
more valuable, sometimes, is the advice 
which he receives from his customers. 
These refined and highly cultured ladies, 
members of the French aristocracy for 
the most part, whose mothers and possibly 
grandmothers have patronised the same 
dressmaker, suggest all sorts of innova- 
tions and changes in detail in dresses 
submitted to their approval. You may 
be sure that the dressmaker does not fail 
to profit by these suggestions, and so 
produces a costume which is the quint- 
essence of Paris fashion, 

A story which admirably illustrates this 
recently came to my notice. A wealthy 


Russian dressmaker came over to Paris 
a few weeks ago to purchase model 


costumes; but, though he was shown a 
large number at one of the oldest firms, 
founded in 1847, not one satisfied him. 
Looking round the show-room, however, 
he suddenly espied a dress which was 
about to be delivered to its owner. 

“There’s the very thing I want!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Why didn’t you show me 
that ?” 

“ Because it was specially created for 
a well-known Parisian lady,” replied the 
dressmaker ; “and you must understand 
that we cannot reproduce for dealers 
designs in which customers have them- 
selves collaborated.” 

The Russian dressmaker would not, 
however, accept this as a reason for being 
deprived of such exquisite toilettes as the 
one in question; he insisted on having 
a number of similar costumes made for 
him, and declared a willingness to pay 
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the couturizr his own price. ‘The Russian 
knew what he was about: he had secured 
a choice example of the real Parisian 
dress, such as is rarely seen except in 
the salons of fashionable people. I very 
much doubt if such dresses as these ever 
find their way into the United States, and 
it is doubtless for that reason that Miss 
White and her friends think the production 
of Parisian styles such an easy matter. 

No one will deny that the American 
nation, full of all the ardour of youth, 
possesses many rare qualities. She is 
endowed with a strength of will and a 
power of assimilation which are unique in 
the history of the world. In the building 
of bridges and _ locomotives, in all 
businesses allied to the mechanical arts, 
she has taken a foremost place amongst 
rival nations. Finance has been studied 
by her sons as it has never been studied 


before, and the power of money applied 


in ways which would have dumfounded 
our forefathers. In short, in all 


matters concerning business she has 
shown herself to have a special aptitude. 
But, outside the limited circle of finance 
and commerce, she has yet to prove that 


she is on an equality with some of the 
old nations of Europe. In this matter 
of art, for instance, America has yet 
to show that she is instilled with that 
keen artistic sense which is one of the 
most striking characteristics of Latin 
races. 

I know that there are some who contend 
that this young nation possesses an art of 
its own, but the opinion is generally ex- 
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emphatically deny that its art is a 
spontaneous, natural growth, like the art 
of the Italian Renaissance. American 


work of her painters 
an unmistakable offshoot 
less canabk 
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of doing without its source of inspiration 
than the child without its mother. And 
this is proved by the fact that painters of 
American birth who have attained celebrity 
or anything approaching success have 
invariably made Paris or London their 
permanent place of residence. John 
Sargent, James McNeil Whistler, W. T. 
Dannat, Frederick MacMonnies, Alex- 
ander Harrison, W. Bridgeman, [Edwin 
Lord Weeks, and many others have all 
felt the necessity of living in the atmos- 
phere of these two great centres of art. 
What the result would be if these artists 
turned their backs on the countries of 
their adoption has many times been 
exemplified by painters and sculptors of 
Parisian training who have made_ the 
perilous experiment of returning to their 
native country. Little by little they have 
lost touch with that subtle sense of the 
beautiful which appears in every true 
work of art, and, retaining only a certain 
power over technique, have sunk to the 
dead level of mediocre workers. It may 
be that, in a few generations, the work 
of American artists will char- 
acteristics which will clearly distinguish 
it from that of other nations; but at 
present it is hardly more than a pleasing 
reflex of French art. What has been said 
of the art of the painter and sculptor is 
much more applicable to the minor art of 
the dressmaker. We are infinitely more 
dependent upon Paris for her dresses 
than for her pictures and pieces of 
sculpture, for she has made a_ speciality 
of dress for centuries, and attained a 
sovereignty which few are ready to deny. 
The task which Miss White has set herself 
is indeed one to daunt the most courageous 
and optimistic of mortals. ‘This will be 
obvious from a glance at the charming 
costumes which accompany this article. 
They are, I need not say, of undoubted 
Parisian origin, coming from some of the 
most famous establishments in /a wille 
Jumuere. 
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THE LRONSIDES. 


BY DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE OPENING OF THE WAY. 


EAVING Humphrey Gerard behind 
in the shadows, Standish came 
out into the camp, moving with 

a composed directness, like a man under 
orders. Before he had gone three paces 
he encountered none other than Cornet 
Strong, who looked at him with a 
searching question. ‘The Captain’s face 
was set in a resolved quiet, but, as he 
met his officer’s eyes, the thought flashed 
on him that Strong must not be on hand 
to cross his plans—Strong, who knew 
overmuch of Eileen and Roy O’Neil. 
His decision was quick to follow. 

‘“‘ Cornet,” he called peremptorily, ‘ you 
will find in the hut yonder a Royalist 
gentleman, one of those which came with 
Prince Rupert’s message, and who hath 
strayed from his party. He knows the 
word, yet it may not be easy for him to 
make his way through the camp. Escort 
him in safety to Lawford’s Gate, where 
doubtless he can make his entrance.” 

Strong hesitated a-moment. How 
could he go and leave his prisoner not 
yet delivered to Ireton’s judgment? Yet 
he could neither explain nor disobey ; and 
so after that pulse-beat of indecision he 
went in silence towards the hut, little 
divining that the pause of suspense had 
been longer to his Captain than himself. 
Standish drew a breath of relief at his 
departure, and ‘then hastened on to his 
next undertaking. 

Every moment was charged with fate, 
and he could not know how much time 
yet remained wherein to do his work, or 
whether he might not even now be too 
late. Lieutenant Flynt, who was bending 
a dissatisfied scrutiny on a rusty bridle- 
chain, looked up startled at his Captain’s 
quick accost. 

“In this weather,” he observed 


plaintively, “rust is harder to be rid of 


than original sin. What's to do, Captain? 
They say that our summons is rejected.” 


“Flynt,” said Nathan Standish abruptly, 
“are you willing to serve me in a matter 
of such urgence ” He paused, trying 
to master his voice, or to find words 
pressing enough. 

“You know that I will very gladly 
serve you,” responded the Lieutenant, 
“being that you are one of the few which 
suffer me to discourse in mine own tongue. 
What is this so imperative matter ?” 

“You know the minister of our regi- 
ment?” demanded Standish quickly. 
“Do you know him well enough to move 
him to a sudden and secret act, yet one 
in the nature of his calling ?” 

“Let me be clear,” said Flynt with 
evident interest: ‘‘our worthy preacher 
will do much for one whom he is plucking 
as a brand from the burning. Is he to 
marry or bury? ‘The latter, I do trust, 
being I hold the first as the foolishest 
act a wise man may commit.” 

Standish laid a heavy hand on the 
other’s shoulder. ‘‘Here is no season 
for jesting,” he said in a fierce undertone. 
“What I ask concerns life and death— 
aye, and the losing and saving of souls. 
Tell your friend, our chaplain, that. 
Bid him presently hither, that he may 
wed the man and woman he shall find, 
and swear him to silence till leave for 
speech be given. If you can do this, 
there is nothing you may ask of me in 
vain,” 

Flynt fingered the forgotten bridle 
meditatively. ‘‘ Now, here would be the 
convenience of Papistry,” he remarked. 
“The Mass-priests understand the virtue 
of silence. Yet I will endeavour—I go 
blindfold,” he added resignedly. 

Standish saw the needful answer, and 
gave it, not without a wrench of the will. 
“When time serves, and you ask it of 
me, I will lay the truth bare to you.” 

Flynt’s face gleamed with satisfaction, 
but his reply bordered on the. heroic. 
*“ Peradventure I shall not ask it. 
Whither shall I bring my captive divine ?” 
he added, with an afterthought, 
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“Await me here with him,” returned 
Standish. 

As he spoke he realised with a shock 
that he had not yet discovered Eileen’s 
place of imprisonment. And how in this 
intricate and tumultuous world of a camp 
could he be assured of reaching her in 
time? As he pondered this question, 
Flynt rose to his feet and shook his cloak 
about him. 

“Tt may concern your soldiership,” he 
remarked indifferently, “‘to know that a 
spy—a woman—hath been newly captured, 
and is in durance some few paces hence. 
But since time presses on you ——” 

Standish turned on his companion a 
look of desperate confession and command, 
but meeting Flynt’s equivocal gaze he 
answered only, “* Lead on.” 

At the door of Eileen’s prison Standish 
turned to his companion. ‘‘Seek me 
here when that which you know of is 
done.” 

Flynt hastened away, and, after a brief 
parley with the soldier on guard, the 
Captain entered the low hut. Day was 
declining, and outside the massive vault 
of cloud was dully kindled as by the glow 
of an unseen fire. Within it was dusk, 
and at first sight Standish, with a nameless 
leap and sinking of the heart, thought 
that the place was empty and the captive 
fled. But as the dimness closed about 
him, he became aware of the girl’s figure 
crouched in a corner, her head bowed on 
her knees in an attitude of abandonment. 
She did not stir at his entrance, and he 
stood motionless, wasting the moments 
which were dear as blood-drops. The 
surrounding scene grew on him as he 
gazed: the rough camp beds, the piled 
accoutrements—for the place had served 
as quarters to several soldiers before put 
to its present use. And still Eileen did 
not stir, though now she was murmuring 
half aloud words in an alien tongue with 
the note of a dirge in them. 

“Eileen,” cried Nathan Standish in a 
strangled whisper. 

At the sound of his voice she started 
and rose to her feet, the sullen light from 
without showing her face wanly against 
her loosened hair. She gazed mutely at 
him, and then with a strange little touch 
of womanly composure she gathered up 
and knotted the long dark locks. Having 
so prepared herself, she stepped forward. 
“T am ready,” she said. 

The words fell with so strange a sig- 
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nificance on Standish that he cried out, 
** Ready—for what?” And then, under- 
standing her meaning, “surely you know 
yourself safe with me?” 

“As was my brother,” answered Eileen, 
**T deserve no less than he.” 

rhe answer struck Standish numb with 
hopelessness. He stood silenced, while 
the slight figure not two paces from him 
in that red dusk took on the aspect of 
something remote, unassailable. It was 
not a lonely and tremulous girl that 
confronted him, but creed and cause and 
race, opposing, irreconcilable. Yet he 
would not fail through any faltering of his 
own, 

“Then you knew the peril,” he said, 
“You know to escape you must take 
desperate means.” 

‘*T do not look forescape,” she answered, 
with a little catch in her breath. ‘Yes, I 
knew the peril.” 

“And had you naught to hold you 
back ? Your mother ?” 

Eileen lifted her head. 
loved Roy. 


“My mother 
He was her firstborn, her 
pride. She would have bidden me serve 
him. I told her,” she added more 
brokenly, “I told her that I was coming 
to seek my brother; and I shall seek and 
find him.” 

She turned from Standish as though in 
a last dismissal, and, moved by some 
mocking memory, began to sing softly to 
herself, 

At the fording, at the fording of the river, 

Where the ford runs red. 


The defiance overshot the mark, for 
the low voice, and the old days which it 
recalled, stabbed the Puritan Captain into 
strength. He took one step forward, 
looking down on Eileen with steady, steel- 
grey eyes. 

“You speak of Roy,” he began, “ and 
it is by his wish and warrant I am here. 
He bequeathed me the right to shield 
you, and I will use that right. Listen.” 

She lifted amazed, protesting eyes, but 
she obeyed him and did not speak. 

‘You are in danger here,” he went on, 
in danger of more than death. And I 
can find but one way of escape. It will 
be hard for you.” His voice softened, 
but he beat down the dangerous tender- 
ness. ‘You must give me the right to 
tell my Colonel to-morrow that you are 
here for me—that you are my wife.” 

Do what he would, his voice shook on 
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the last word, and Eileen snatched her 
eyes from his. 

“And you hold that of me!” she cried: 
“TJ shall save myself with your name 
when fire is the blood in my veins against 
you and your cause! I—have you forgot 
what name I bear? Can I not wed death 
with mine own hand before I give me 
to dishonour ?” 

She caught up her words like weapons, 
grasping at her anger, and Standish’s face 
grew set. 

“ Dishonour!” he repeated, in a voice 
that was stirred beneath its quiet,—‘“ is it 
well said?” He stared into the quivering, 
resistant face, and knowing what she 
braved by that resistance he was shaken 
by a rage of angry yearning. “It is 
well for you,” he cried, “to taunt and 
defy me, knowing you have but to die 
as your brother died, and take my soul 
with you, and leave me to curse the sword 
I carry—aye, and shall still use.” 

“We have failed: why should we not 
die?” said Eileen, driven unwittingly to 
defence, instead of accusing. 

“Why not?” repeated Standish harshly, 
“Tt is easy to fail and die, and be re- 








membered and _ revenged. We _ that 
conquer My God!” cried the 
Puritan soldier, ‘‘it is we which taste 


the bitterness of death.” He turned and 
strode to the door. Close to the thresh- 
old he paused and spoke in a low tone, 
not looking back. ‘‘There is one last 
chance. I think that I shall fail, yet I 
will endeavour it. When I return to you 
it will be with a feigned pass, with which 
you must seek to quit the camp. Whether 
I succeed or fail, you will at least know 
me dishonoured.” 

He would have passed out but for 
Eileen’s sharp, withholding cry. She was 
close at his side, a shadowy figure, for 
now he could not see her face. 

“Dishonour! but that cannot 
you,” said Eileen. 

Standish half turned. 
one other way.” 

“That other way—you said it was to 
save me—you did not say ‘you wished it,” 
faltered the voice from the dimness. 

And with that there was neither question 
nor answer. But the Puritan’s arms had 
closed round his captive, and both knew 
that they must find their way together. 

Outside came the sound of footsteps 
and the challenge of the guard. 

“T bring with me the consolations of 
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religion,” said the voice of Lieutenant 
Flynt. 

Standish started erect, releasing Eileen 
with a last whispered word. A red, un- 
certain light flashed in on them as Flynt 
stepped across the threshold, carrying a 
torch which threw into strange relief his 
Puritanical angles and austerities. Close 
behind him came another man, but not 
the grave and godly personage the Captain 
had awaited. 


“What is this, Lieutenant?” asked 
Standish, as he recognised in Flynt’s 
companion one of his own_ troop. 


“Whom do you bring me here?” 

“The matter stands thus, Captain,” 
returned the other, nowise abashed. 
‘*When I approached our worthy chap- 
lain I found him over-full of question 
and reservation to be serviceable in the 
matter in hand. Wherefore I have 
brought you a most efficient substitute.” 

Standish’s brows furrowed deeply. “I 
am no ranter,” he said sharply, ‘to seek 
such service at the hands of any self- 
ordained prophet among my men. Who 
shall warrant me .* 

“That will I, Captain.” 

The trooper stepped forward till the 
light of Flynt’s torch struck on a wan, 
high face, with burning eyes. 





Standish looked searchingly at the 
speaker. ‘You enlisted just before 
Naseby,” he said, ‘“‘and your name is 


Richard Hawes. By what authority do 
you claim this office ?” 

**T was ordained priest of the Church 
of England,” answered Hawes; ‘and 
when, because of the many corruptions 
and injustices which did riot therein, I 
set myself among those which warred 
even to the death for reformation, I did 
not dishonour my sacred calling. I have 
still the right to seek God’s blessing for 
such a work as this.” 

“And you will keep silence concerning 
this which you do?” demanded Standish. 

“‘] will keep silence until speech be 
called for to right a wrong,” answered 
Hawes. 

Standish looked at him steadily, and 
read truth in the enthusiast’s eyes. ‘‘So 
be it,” he said. ‘“ Eileen, thou wilt trust 
me?” 

He krew that to her a priest of her 
Church was needful to true marriage, and 
he feared some last, perilous rebellion. 
But for all answer she silently laid her 
hand in his. He drew her forward, and 
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so they stood, Puritan and Papist, before 
the Church of England divine in his 
corselet and spurred horseman’s boocts, 


while the red torchlight blurred and 
flickered on the bare walls and_ soldier 
trappings. 

And when the brief rite was ended, 
Richard Hawes bent his fervent gaze 
on the two which he had made one. 


“For this shall be a token,” he said, with 
a strange and sudden exaltation. “ Think 
not that I had lightly undertaken to act 
thus in darkness and in secrecy, but that 
I knew by this union a sign was given 
unto us. For so shall the blinded and 
misguided people seeking after idols of 
priestcraft and kingcraft—so shall they 
be subjected and enlightened by the 
conquering truth we strive for, even as 
this maiden has been brought out of 
darkness to the guidance of a soldier of 
God. Even so be it, and may His truth 
and righteousness prevail !” 

Kileen shrank under the ominous 
benediction, but into Standish’s 
leaped for an instant the sense of his 
Army’s conquering call. 

Lieutenant Flynt had thrust the torch 
into a ring, and was writing busily on the 


eyes 


flyleat of his beloved book. Now he 
looked up. ‘As we are all soldiers, 
dealing much in battle, murder and 


sudden death, it were best to secure this 
brief record of the matter.” He detached 
the leaf with a profound sigh. ‘“ Never 
could I have deemed,” he added ruefully, 
“that the philosophic Sir Thomas could 
bear his witness for marriage.” He 
touched Hawes lightly on the shoulder. 
“Come,” he said, ‘‘our part is performed. 
Time it is for Reason and Religion to 
withdraw when that Love enters in.” 


CHAPTER 


THE 


XXIII. 


BARRING OF THE WAY. 
THERE was brief space, however, for any 
words of love between the two left to- 
gether. Eileen was standing like one 
wrapped in dreams. And when Standish 
came again to her side, he only took her 
hand. He had not saved her yet—he had 
no right to claim her lips. 

“Keep heart,” he said: “all will be 
well—all shall be well.” And with that 
resolve he left her. 

Outside the hut the gloaming. still 
lingered. The Captain glanced up at 
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the stormy sky and reckoned the time 
which remained to him. More than an 
hour yet before the drums would beat 
tattoo! by that time he must have 
accomplished his task. While he stood 
there a rider drew up some few paces 
away and dismounted, flinging his reins 
to a soldier, Even in that uncertain light 
Standish recognised the tall figure and 
imperious carriage of Colonel Ireton. He 
had come, doubtless, to look into the 
question of the prisoner and_ perhaps 
order her removal. The Captain knew 
that his own time for action had come, 
and he advanced to the attack, but with 
a heart grown sick with apprehension. 

“Sir,” he began, “I was even now 
upon my way to seek you, to ask redress 
in a matter nearly concerning me.” 

Speaking, he thanked Heaven inwardly 
that his voice was firm, and was not aware 
of the unnatural tension in the level tones, 
Ireton glanced at him attentively, bidding 
him speak on. 

Standish continued with a desperate 
quietude, choosing his words that they 
might be literal truth, and feeling that 
he disgraced himself as much as_ by 
any outspoken lie. “ There is a prisoner 
seized as being unauthorised here in 
the camp, and a stranger. Sir,”—-Nathan 
Standish lifted his head, and his eyes 
sought his officer’s through the gloom, — 
“Sir, it is my wife, and I have yet to 
learn by what right or reason she should 
be held from me.” 

There was a pause of completest silence. 
Whatever surprise Ireton may have felt, 
he gave no sign of it in words, but asked 
at length, in a matter-of-fact tone: “ Why 
did she not say as much, and demand to 
be brought to you?” 

Standish was not unprepared for the 
question. ‘*She was suddenly and 
roughly fallen upon,” he answered, ‘‘and 
given scant chance to declare herself. 
Moreover,’—he could venture to let his 
voice falter there,—‘*there had been 
bitterness between us.” 

“Ah!”  TIreton’s tone was quietly 
interested, and he began to walk on 
slowly till he came to where a lanthorn 
was swinging before one of the guard- 
houses. Here he paused, a tall, cloaked 
figure, dark against the flickering gleam 
which struck full upon the Captain’s face. 

““There had been bitterness between 
you,” repeated Henry Ireton, judicially. 

Standish felt his plans crumble in his 
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grasp like ropes of sand. He was ill 
fitted to act a part, and he knew it. 
With a desperate impulse he risked 
everything on an outburst which should 
give the ring of truth to his unspoken lie. 

** Bitterness,” he cried: ‘‘God knoweth 
there was cause therefor. Sir, my wife 
is not of my race or party. She is the 
sister of that Roy O’Neil who died by 
my order on the morrow of Naseby. 
Bitterness—there hath been disunion 
well-nigh unto death between us—and 
yet ” 

“Vet she seeks you now?” asked 
Ireton. 

“She loves me now,” answered Nathan 
Standish. 

He had almost forgotten the deadly 
need in the sudden sweetness of the 
words. But he felt his Colonel’s gaze 
scanning and weighing him. And he 
drew himself together for his work. 

“She is here but to bid me farewell,” 
he said, ‘‘ desiring to return unto her 
mother, who is lying grievously sick. 
And now this falls upon her.” 

“Was your wife within the town?” 
asked Ireton ‘sternly. 

* Most assuredly not.” 

Here at least was a question to be 
frankly answered, and in giving that 
answer Standish did not realise how his 
look lightened with relief. “She came 
from without our camp, whither I desire 
that she shall have leave to return.” 

‘And you are prepared,” Ireton’s voice 
came with an incisive clearness, “you are 
prepared to give your warranty, on your 
faith as a soldier, that she hath en- 
deavoured nothing against us?” 

“JT give my warranty,” Standish took 
up the word unfalteringly, “that she 
endeavour nothing against us.” 

The change in the affirmation was so 
slight—so guilty. As he spoke Standish 
felt the stabbing keenness of Ireton’s 
glance. 

“Your wife,” said the Puritan leader 
thoughtfully : “‘when——?” - He paused 
intolerably on the word. 

Standish in that interminable second 
faced his own undoing, or his own dis- 
honour. And the dark eyes from the 
shadow were bent mercilessly on_ his 
undefended face. 

* When,” concluded Ireton deliberately, 
“did you last meet—the lady ?.” 

Standish felt the ground reel under 
him with the shock of his reprieve. ‘“ At 





Donnington,” he answered 


hoarsely, 
“when I took her the word of her 
brother’s death.” 

Ireton’s face relaxed into. such gentle- 
ness that it grew dim to Standish’s eyes. 
“You have been much tested, Captain,” 
he said ; “it were ill done to repeat such 


test needlessly.” He laid grave stress 
on the word. ‘Since the lady is your 
wife, you may be rightfully answerable 
for her. I will even now give order for 
her release.” 

The certainty of deliverance smote on 
Standish like a blow, and he could not 
clear his thought or control his voice for 
any words of thanks—those inadequate 
words which were all he must dare to 
utter. It was out of a throbbing mist 
that he found himself at last at Ejileen’s 
side, and knew that she was free to depart, 
that he was free to claim the happiness 
which till that moment he had scarce 
dared to look on. 

He turned to Eileen, where they stood 
together in the low doorway of what was 
no more her prison. Neither spoke ; and 
stretching out both hands Standish drew 
the girl to him with a wordless sob of joy. 
She yielded herself to his grasp, yielded 
her lips to his, but the man at her side 
was fiercely aware of a silent withholding. 

“Eileen!” he cried, with a sharp, re- 
monstrant note. 

“Oh,” she wailed for answer, ‘‘ you 
have saved me, I know, and I—I have 
betrayed my race and my name, and the 
memory of my dead. Are you not our 
foe?” 

Standish caught his breath under the 
unlooked-for thrust. ‘I am your hus- 
band,” he answered grimly. 

Eileen shrank away, covering her face. 
“T know,” she sobbed; ‘‘it is all so 
amiss—how can it dare Ee 

Her voice trailed away, and the Captain 
laid a constraining hand on her shoulder. 
“How can it dare—what?” he de- 
manded. 

“Dare to be sweet?” cried Eileen 
Standish. 

“Then it is sweet?” Being but .a 
man, Standish could not forbear the 
question, but he did not await the answer 
before taking his wife in his arms. 

They passed out together into the 
murmurous, unsleeping camp. Eileen 
felt its manifold enmity closing about her, 
and she drew nearer to Standish with a 
little trustful movement, which stirred 
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him strangely. Yet he did not speak, 
and it was Eileen who faltered at last: 
“Forgive me... Oh, it is Roy should 
thank you.” She glanced away towards 
the walls of Bristol and gave a slight, 
quivering sigh, “I shall never carry 
the message now,” she mused, “yet I 
sought to serve him.” 

* Kileen,” said Nathan Standish very 
gravely, and speaking in a guarded under- 
tone, “1 pledged my faith that you—that 
my wife—being freed, should endeavour 
nothing against us. I laid mine honour 
in your hands.” 

“Tt shall be safe,” she answered, with 
a sudden note of gladness, of pride. 

** Safe,’—the word had scarcely died 
away when a figure detached itself from 
the gloom and stood confronting them, 
barring their way. 

“Let me pass,” said Captain Standish 
with authority. And as his voice rang 
out the soldier before him groaned aloud. 

“Tt is even as I feared,” said Cornet 
Strong, “‘and the anger of God hath not 
turned back from me.” 

The silence that followed pressed on 
them with a mortal weight. Eileen had 
drawn back a pace, leaving the two 
Puritans facing one another. Nathan 
Standish was chilled by an ominous 
dread, a dim sense that ‘his two com- 
panions were ranged in a more than 
momentary opposition, in a_ profound 
and obscure antagonism, which he him- 
self, standing midway between them, felt, 
but could not grasp. 

“Let me pass, Cornet,” he repeated 
sharply, and missed the ring of certainty 
in his own voice. His rignts as Captain, 
as superior, were set aside, and Strong 
spoke to him with a deeper and more 
valid authority. 

‘Ye may not pass,” said the Cornet 
slowly. ‘‘ Harm cnough and woe enough 
have been wrought by the race of that 
woman at thy side. ‘Thou shalt not set 
her free to weave her snares for the people 
of God.” 

“And I tell you,” answered Standish, 
“that I am even now on my way to free 
her with fullest right and warranty. Sce 
you to it, Cornet Strong, that you put me 
not to extremity in carrying out my will,” 

“Thy will,” Strong laughed aloud in 
harsh and agonised derision. “I tell 
thee, boy, it is God’s will which is against 
it, and I, even I, am His instrument. 
It is not written that thou shalt do this 
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thing. Verily the stars in their courses 
shall fight against it—even as they fought 
against him which was smitten by the 
hand of a woman.” 

“This is merest fanatical madness,” 
cried Standish. ‘‘ What, Cornet, have we 
been brothers-in-arms so long, and have 
you not learned—— ?” 

“That all must be forgotten and cast 
aside for a lure like this,” broke in Strong. 

His voice changed from anger to a 
pleading as fiery. ‘I do conjure thee 
not to do this thing, not to set me at 
naught, as thou wouldst live honoured 
and die in the fulness of years with the 
blessing of God. Wouldst thou have me 
kneel before thee, shaming me and thy- 
self, and calling down God’s curse upon 
thes for asin thou knowest not of? ” 

Bewildered and incensed, Standish took 
a stride forward, putting his fellow-officer 
roughly aside. Strong made no move- 
ment to avoid or resent the grip. For 
the space of a long-drawn breath he stood 
mute and stark. ‘Then, with an exceeding 
bitter cry, he flung up his arms towards 
the brooding heavens. 

“Thy will, O God! Thy judgment 

Even as he spoke Eileen sent out her 
voice in warning and terror. Standish 
swerved, and caught at-his hilt too late. 
Grasping his own sword by the blade, 
Strong dealt Nathan Standish a single 
blow. Itstruck just beneath the steel rim 
of his head-piece, and with one choking 
cry the Captain dropped forward, and lay 
moveless at the feet of Cornet Strong. 

Eileen sank beside him in a storm of 
helpless grief. 

“T had never said how I loved him,” 
she wailed. 

But the Puritan soldier uttered neither 
word nor moan. and stood looking dry- 
eyed on his work. 


,) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A WOMAN'S WITNESS. 


From a dream of flowing waters and far 
singing, Standish woke to see bending 
over him Roy’s reconciled face. ‘Then, as 
his sight and senses cleared, he knew it 
was Eileen, pale, in a glimmer of dawn. 
As their eyes met she dropped her head 
on his breast with a sobbing breath like a 
child outwearied and content. 

“You have come back, dear love,” she 
whispered. 
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Standish lifted a hand which felt 
strangely heavy, and drew her closer, 
closer yet. He had no care for the 
blurred past or the beckoning future. 
The moment was enough. 

“ You are mine, then,” he said. 

*T am all yours,” she answered; “ there 
are no bitter waters flowing between us 
any more. I them while I 
thought—— Oh, dear heart, let us go 
away,—away from all the strife and the 
cruel partings and meetings. Let us 
come away together.” 

“Sailing into the sunset with Raleigh,” 
smiled Standish, letting himself drift to a 
passing vision of wide, new lands where 
they might lay their foundations in peace. 

Sharp upon the fugitive thought broke 
the shattering call of the trumpets and the 
hurried sound of marching. 

“They muster for the parade,” cried 
the soldier, starting up only to sink back 
with a reeling brain. He put his hand to 
his head with a bewildered frown. “ Ah! 
I remember.” 

The brief truce of forgetfulness was 
ended, and all the armed and implacable 
present fronted him again. 

“You are safe, Eileen; but what of 
Strong? Did he not strike at me?” 

“Struck you down,” she answered, her 
delicate face hardening, and her eyes 
gleaming like blue steel ; “and then some 
soldiers came, and he bade them bear you 
away and keep me in safe ward, and I 
have been with you all the night.” 

“Child, how wearied thou must be !” 
cried Standish. 

He sat up cautiously because of his 
throbbing forehead and looked about him. 
“When didst thou eat last?” he de- 
manded practically. 

“They brought me food, but I could 
not eat it,” answered Eileen. “ We will 
break bread together. Nay, in truth and 
in truth, I will tell you nothing more till 
you have done my will. You shall let 
me serve you, and you will forget until we 
have done.’ 

She concluded as with a wholly reason- 
able request, and indeed Standish almost 
succeeded in forgetting everything but 
Eileen’s nearness in this sweet, impossible 
familiarity. ‘The food and wine gave him 
strength for decided thought, and he laid 
his hand on Ejileen’s shoulder as_ she 
knelt beside the couch. ‘‘ Did Strong 
“Tell me all now, 


crossed 


escape ?” he asked. 
dear heart.” 
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“No,” answered Eileen reluctantly ; 
“he went forthwith to give himself up. 
I heard the soldiers talking.” 

Standish sprang to his feet with a cry, 
* My God! that 1s to death.” 

Eileen looked up at him with a white 


face and widening eyes. “It is deserved 


—I should be glad,” she whispered, 
“ only—only——” She brought her 
clasped hands to her breast. ‘ Oh, it 


must not be.” 

“Day broadens,” said Standish, with a 
groan, ‘‘and_ six-and-thirty hours will be 
the uttermost grace allowed. ‘To strike 
down his officer! How will any plea of 
mine save him? Eileen, Eileen, thou art 
terribly avenged.” 

Eileen looked at him  mutinovsly. 
*\Vomen must bear their part of all the 
suffering,” she cried: “have I not suf- 
fered? Why, then——?” 

“Why shouldst thou not be avenged ?” 
Standish took up the broken sentence. ‘I 
do not blame thee, child ; but for me—for 
me! He was my comrade, look you, my 
brother-in-arms. We have slept by the 
same fire and shared food and drink 
when they were at their scantiest. We 
have marched together, prayed together. 
I owed him my life in battle and mine 
escape from captivity. And he loved 
me,” affirmed Nathan Standish. ‘ When 
I was sick and in prison, his hand was as 
gentle as thine could be. And now he 
dies through me! Have I not enoug! of 
friends’ blood on my soul already ?” 

Eileen was standing motionless, with 
clasped hands, her face quivering and 
changing as Standish stormed out his 
grief. With the last words he took a stride 
to the door, and she sprang to his side 
and stayed him. ‘‘ You—you must not 
go forth ; and what would it avail?” 

“Tt will nothing avail,” he answered 
sombrely, ‘but I shall go mad else.” 

Even as he spoke, the thought flashed 
across him that Strong’s only possible 
defence would lie in ‘the confession that 
Ejileen’s presence in the camp had been, 
in truth, ona Royalist mission. And that 
confession would mean— Standish’s 
very soul flinched under this two-edged 
peril. Eileen misread the sudden change 
in his face, blanched and sunken as under 
the stress of bodily torture. She drew 
his hand gently across her shoulder and 
led him to the couch, while he submitted 
to her guidance like a man_ struck 
blind. For a brief space he stared 
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helplessly into the searing ordeal which 
faced him. 

‘**T cannot do this thing,” he broke out 
at last; ‘yet how can I go forth to plead 
for him, knowing that I withhold the full 
truth, and will withhold it ?” 

His voice rang out fiercely with a 
challenge, a denial ; and he held his wife 
to him as though severance snatched 
visibly at her. Eileen put both her hands 
on his breast and looked up at him. 

“Will you wait and trust me from you 
for an hour? It is my turn to bring 
help,” she smiled tremulously. 

“No,” flashed Standish; “you shall 
not imperil yourself.” 

“ But I do not,” protested Eileen: ‘in 
very truth I will not.” 

“And are you free to go?” asked the 
Captain, with a sudden weariness of un- 
certainty upon him. 

“Yes,” answered she; ‘‘the soldiers 
would have kept me prisoner, nor did I 
care, so that I might be with you. But 
later came an officer, stood over aid 
looked at you, and laid his hand on your 
heart to know if you still lived. For 


oh! you lay so white and still,” she 
gasped. ‘Then he turned and scanned 


me, and said very briefly, ‘ Mistress 
Standish,’” and Eileen flushed brightly, 
oe 


your husband vouched for your faith 
towards us,’ and he left me, not awaiting 
an answer.” 

‘*That was Ireton,” cried Standish, with 
a kindling face: “tall and dark, Eileen?” 

“Ves, and with eyes—eyes which saw.” 

She slipped from his-grasp. 

“Wish me God-speed, my—husband.” 

At the door she paused, looking back. 
In whose hand will rest your soldier’s 
fate?” 

Standish had sunk on the pallet, con- 
tent for an instant to play the coward 
and escape from thought of that decision 
with which he must soon grapple. At 
her voice .he opened his eyes with a 
frown of pain. 

“The last appeal would be to Fairfax, 
the Lord General; but Cromwell, Strong 
hath served Cromwell, and his will is 
paramount with the General. But what 
is it that you plan, Eileen? Here is no 
woman’s work,” 

Eileen smiled an enigmatic little smile 
which brought Roy to her face again. 

“Content you, it is work for me,” she 
answered, and was gone. 

Once outside, Eileen called to a passing 
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soldier, assuming that look of dignity 
which she knew how to wear; for did 
she not come of a race which held itself 
sovereign among its Ulster hills ? 

*“Where is General Ireton?” 
manded. 

‘*Even now returning from the patrol, 
Mistress,” answered the man, with a touch 
of curiosity in his blunt respect. 

‘** Bring me where I may soonest meet 
with him,—the matter is urgent,” com- 
manded Eileen. “ It will be his will that 
there be no delay,” she added. “ Fear 
not: I will be your warranty.” 

Speaking, she smiled faintly to herself 
at thought of how but yesternight she 
had been a helpless prisoner in this same 
camp. 

When Ireton, galloping back to his 
quarters, came in sight of a girl’s slight 
figure awaiting him beside a soldier, he 
drew rein with something of suspicion in 
his quick scrutiny. But at her eager, yet 
hesitant request for a moment’s speech 
with him, he waved back his two or three 
companions and dismounted at her side. 


she de- 


“Do you come to me from your 
husband? How fares he, Mistress Stan- 
dish ?” 


“He mends, sir,” she answered ; ‘‘and 
I do come in some sort from him—at 
least, I come with his knowledge and 
consent. But, sir, I have information 
to give of which he knows nothing, and 
which doth concern your own officer, 
Cornet Strong. I will pray of your 
courtesy that you furnish me with escort 
to the Lord General.” 

Ireton’s brows had drawn _ together. 
“It is a grave and grievous matter,” he 


said. ‘Bethink you, Mistress Standish, 
that the full truth will be sought for 


that 
fashion 


at the trial. It were scarce well 
the matter should be in any 
prejudged.” 

Eileen looked startled, having a sudden 
sense of the iron formalism of an army. 

“But,” she protested, “that which I 
have to say—Sir, I cannot explain—but 
in very truth it is most needful that I 
go unto Sir ‘Thomas Fairfax, or-—’ she 
forced herself to the dreaded name —‘“ to 
General Cromwell.” 

“T will myself be your escort,” said 
Ireton with decision; ‘‘] think at this 
present we shall find them together, 


taking counsel how to dispose of the 
countryfolk which do flock in thousands 
to our army. 


Prince Rupert will find 
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that he hath more than enrolled 
forces against him.” 

With the last words he shot a swift, 
searching glance at his companion. But 
Eileen’s face remained unmoved. She 
had worked for Roy, not for King or 
Cause ; and her thought was not on 
Bristol and the last stand of its defenders, 
but on her husband’s face as he had 
bidden her farewell. 

As if satisfied by the result of his test, 
Ireton turned aside to give a few sharp 
orders, and then prepared to lead Mistress 
Standish to the Generals. 

When Eileen, born of the race of the 
O’Neils, found herself in the presence of 
the three Puritan leaders, she was stirred 
by a swift rebellion against these rebels. 
She stood aside while Ireton briefly ex- 
plained the cause of her presence there. 
Had those Generals been Cavaliers, even 
in their later, impoverished + days, some 
touch of outward pomp or grace would 
scarce have been wanting. Here there 
was nothing of all that --merely soldiership 
and stark manhood. _Eileen’s eyes turned 
from Cromwell, who looked lowering and 
truculent, and fixed themselves on Fair- 
fax’s fine, worn face.’ Sir Thomas was still 
young, but he bore marks of the scathe 
and stress of war. As Ireton ended 
his curt sentences, the Lord General 
turned to the girl, with a very winning 
courtesy. 

“You will be seated, Mistress Standish,” 
he said, rising himself from his high- 
backed chair and motioning her to a seat 
near by. ‘“* This is indeed a strange errand 
which brings you to us. What is it that 
you would reveal? Nay, do not go,” and 
he turned quickly to Ireton,—‘‘ the matter 
concerns you nearly.” 

** So nearly,” confessed Ireton, “that I 
am no fitting judge, your Excellency. I 
value Captain Standish.” 

* And it was for you,” Cromwell’s harsh 
voice dominated the talk as he fixed 
hostile eyes on Eileen, “for your sake 
that these two officers met in a dispute 
which is like to cost us one life if not 
two. Good soldiers both.” 

Eileen lifted her head with a flash of 
resentment. “Captain Standish protected 
me, his wife,” she averred. ‘“ Your Ex- 
cellency,” and she addressed herself to 
Fairfax, ‘that which I would reveal to 
you ” she hesitated : the story was not 
so easy to tell. Suddenly she came to 
her decision. ‘Sir, I am about, because 


our 
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of great need, to break a trust reposed in 
me. I pray you, therefore, that I may be 
open in my dealings and bear my witness 
in the very presence of Cornet Strong. 
Will you vouchsafe to command your 
prisoner’s attendance ? ” 

She spoke so earnestly and with so 
clear a purpose that the General did not 
put aside her request. 

‘It would be but informal justice,” he 
said, with a half-smile. 

“Sir,” interposed Cromwell with a 
touch of ill-subdued impatience, “ as- 
suredly we are enough and of sufficing 
authority, through God’s appointment and 
despite my own unworthiness, to serve 
as a drumhead court-martial. Let us, 
therefore, if it be your pleasure, sift the 
matter briefly, that I may know whether I 
have lost a soldier which did once save 
more than my poor life.” He lifted his 


hand, pointing from the casement with 
“ Rupert is not yet 


a forceful gesture : 
crushed.” 

“Be it as you think well,” answered 
Fairfax, addressing his officer, but with his 
eyes on the girl suppliant. <A _ soldier 
entering at his summons took his order 
and retired. Followed a long pause of 
silence, while Eileen’s glance wandered 
from one to another of her judges, and 
she wished that Cromwell would not scan 
her so steadily. Unconsciously, in the 
heavy suspense, her hand slipped to her 
breast, and she half drew forth; and then 
pressed hastily into hiding, the tiny rosary 
she carried. 

“Tdols of gold and silver,” said Crom- 
well half aloud: “they that make them 
are like unto them.” 

‘General, you discompose our guest,” 
said Fairfax gently. 

And Eileen, at the last kindly-spoken 
word, felt that she had a friend among 
her inquisitors. And even as she took 
courage at the assurance, two soldiers ap- 
peared at the door and guarded between 
them Cornet Strong. 

He stood before his Generals without 
salute or sign of recognition, gazing at 
them dumbly across immeasurable dis- 
tances of pain. 

Fairfax signed dismissal to the soldiers, 
and bade Strong advance. He stepped 
forward mechanically, and then, as_ his 
eyes caught Cromwell’s something of 
life rose in them. “Is he dead?” he 
asked slowly. 

“No,” answered Fairfax; “yet am I 





***? am Deborah Strong,’ came in level tones,” 
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told that the blow might well have been 
mortal.’ 

“Tt was so meant,” answered: Strong, 
unmoved. 

Ireton started forward with a_ fierce 
exclamation. “This is defiance and self- 
condemnation,” he cried. 

But Cromwell lifted his hand.  “ Suffer 
him speak,” he said, “for never saw I 
God’s judgment in a mortal face if it 
be not written in his.” 

Fairfax alone did not speak, but turned 
on Eileen Standish a look of encourage- 
ment and command, 

She rose from her place and stepped 
forward. “Sirs,” she said gravely, “ this 
matter may not be judged as ye think, 
because 

At sound of her clear young voice 
Strong hid started and turned to her. 
**\Woman,” he cried, in a sombre passion, 
and forgetful of all things save that they 
two stood together, “ woman, on thy head 
lies the blood of my son.” 

The silence that followed recalled him 
to himself like speech. He drew himself 
erect and faced them all. “It was laid 
upon me,” he said calmly, ‘‘ even as upon 
the patriarch of old = At the word of God 
I smote down my firstborn, and the child 
I had vowed to His service. It was 
God’s will, and I praise Him that He 
withholds not from me, after that deed, 
the fire of hell.” 

Not one of the three men who heard 
found word for answer or for judgment. 
It was a girl’s shuddering voice which 
cleft the stillness. “ Mother of God!” 
cried Eileen Standish, “and you that 
were’ made a woman.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ORDER OF RELEASE. 


WitH a fierce, betraying gesture Cornet 
Strong brought one arm across _breast- 
plate and breast, and so stood, cowering 
like one struck suddenly naked and 
ashamed. The dragging hush was broken 
by Fairfax’s voice, in a question simple by 
very force of his amaze. 

“Ts this true ?” he asked. 

And it was Cromwell who answered, 
“The truth is written there.” 

The sound of voices roused Strong 
from that daze of dread. With a shudder 
the soldier drew erect, a martial figure, 
confronting, defying them all, 
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**T am Deborah Strong,” came in level 
tones, ** who seeing Reuben, my husband, 
struck down at my side, even in the hour 
of his consecration to the Cause, and 
deeming my son dead which should have 
carried on the work, did myself redeem 
the vow of my household. It was the 
voice of God which spoke to me, even as 
to Jael and Judith of oid; and let God 
bear witness against me if I have wielded 
the sword amiss in His Cause.” 

She spoke without passion, with such 
utter simplicity of affirmation, that it was 
the leaders, the Generals of the Army, 
who were silenced and abashed before 
her. It was a woman’s arraignment 
which answered to the woman’s defence. 


“And your son?” cried Eileen 
Standish. “Oh, you are cruel as the 
God you worship !” 

Deborah Strong put from her the 


girl-wife’s protest as a thing too slight 
for answer. She looked instead to her 
leaders. ‘“‘ And of what avail now that 
ye should know the truth? Am I not 
still your soldier ?” 

She was claiming death in the words, 
and one of her judges stood ready to 
second the claim. 

“Tn truth,” cried Henry Ireton sternly, 
“if a woman play a man’s part in battle, 
may she not endure the stroke of the 
sword? And shall the sword of Justice 
be turned aside ? ” 

“Nay, but to look on it so were 
barbarous. She is still a woman,” cried 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, with quick, uncom- 
prehending mercy. 

Cromwell alone did not speak. He 
sat watching Deborah Strong with _pro- 
found eyes, not as man looks on woman, 
nor soldier upon soldier, but as a soul 
acquainted with conflict looks on a fellow- 
soul. 

“Tf life be given you and you quit the 
army ?” began Fairfax anew. 

Cornet Strong faced him with a look of 
desolate scorn. ‘ Will you give me back 
my womanhood?” And then, as none 
answered, she spoke on more wildly, 
“What will ye do with me, you which 
are captains in the hosts of the Lord ? 
Will you set me back over seas by a 
hearth laid waste? Will you put my son 
at my side—my son which knows me as 
a soldier in the ranks, my son which I 
struck down even as a sacrifice? What 


will you give me, Captains and Rulers of 
the people, when you have smitten from 
























my hand the sword which God bade me 
draw ?” 

As Deborah Strong cried out to them, 
from her soldier life and her woman life, 
alike laid in ruins about her, it was 
Oliver Cromwell who stepped forth to 
answer. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing the Lord 
General, “‘ assuredly women have served 
the Lord’s will in strange ways, even as 
Deborah the Prophetess which dwelt 
under the palm tree between Ramah and 
3ethel, and as Jael which smote down 
the oppressor of Israel. Let us not seek 
to measure the Lord’s unsearchable will 
by our understanding.” 

“You would not have her serve longer 
in our forces ?” cried lairfax, with a stern- 
ness bred of his very chivalry. ‘ Nay, 
and were it so, how should she escape the 
doom of her act ?” 

“Your Excellency,” cried Eileen, draw- 
ing nearer, ‘“‘even without knowing aught 
of what has been here made plain, my 
husband would have given all things to 
save his comrade. ‘Therefore it was I 
came to break the trust reposed in me. 
Moreover, that blow was struck in the 
sure belief that betrayal threatened your 
Cause. Cornet Strong knew me not as 
Captain Standish’s wife.” 

* Let it be pardon and forgetfulness, 
then,” said Sir Thomas Fairfax ; “ but— ” 
his eyes dwelt in troubled musing on the 
soldierly form and stricken face of the 
woman who had not asked for life. 

“ And grant me this. much,” said Crom- 
well, as he stepped across and_ stood 
beside his trooper ; “ grant me the service 
of Cornet Strong for a brief space longer, 
until this last stronghold of our enemies 
be fallen, ‘Thereafter many may be 
content to lay aside their weapons. _ Sirs,” 
as he saw Fairfax waver, his voice rolled 
out deep and shaken, “this much may 
well be yielded. But for the word borne 
me by a woman I had not fought in your 
ranks at Naseby.” 

There was scarce need for the consent 
to be spoken in words. Deborah Strong 
read it in the faces bent on her, and for 
the first time she trembled. 

“T, even I will sing unto the Lord,” 
she spoke softly, “I will sing praises to 
the Lord God of Israel.” 

She turned to pass out from that strange 
and secret chamber of judgment, and her 
eyes met those of Eileen Standish. 
May God pardon thee thy pity,” she said, 
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The sun mounted above the forts and 
guns and enmeshing waters of Bristol. 
‘The army of the Parliament girded itself 


in readiness, and still Captain Nathan 
Standish and Cornet Strong of Ireton’s 
Horse were absent from their posts. 


Lieutenant Flynt fulfilled what he could 
of their duties with a mind full of 
unsatisfied surmise. And Eileen Standish, 
put from her husband’s side by a new, 
imperious claim, smiled, and sighed over 
her song of the forded river. 

Inside the soldier’s hut mcther and son 
were together. Deborah Strong sat on 
the low camp bed, her figure half shrouded 
in its long, dark cloak. And Standish 
paced brokenly up and down, or paused 
at the Cornet’s side, a bewilderment of 
wistfulness and acceptance in his look. 
Deborah Strong watched him with a tra- 
vailing joy. in that hour her son had 
been given to her again out of death and 
severance and a shadow that lay darker 
than theirs. Given to her: but was he 
hers indeed ? She was free for the word, 
the glance, the touch for which her soul 
had hungered, and fulfilment ached in 
her like famine Another stood still 
between them—the ghost of her soldier 
self. And Nathan Standish missed his 
brother-in-arms in the mother he had 
been too orphaned to miss. 

So the words came falteringly between 
them, broken with the weight of unuttered 
meanings ; and Standish struggled vainly 
to feel this strange new tie which bound 
them, to understand all the madness and 
the sacrifice and the consummation 
gathered up in this hour. ‘Then, as 
Deborah Strong followed her son with 
eyes which dared confess at last a woman’s 
need and longing, the wandering notes of 
a song drifted to them from without. 

“They have met, the living and the 
dead,” sang Eileen Standish. ‘The voice 
of the Irish maiden, the Papist, whom she 
had doubted and withstood, struck sud- 
denly home to Deborah Strong. 

“And am I not dead to thee, my 
son?” she cried—“ yea, as though I lay 
beyond seas, beneath our fallen roof-tree, 
where the snows and thedead leaves gather 
for thine inheritance !” 

“No,” cried Nathan Standish, “no, 
mother.” He dropped to his knees at 
her side, ‘‘for we will build the roof-tree 
anew and kindle the hearth. Forgive me 


my blindness, and put away this steel 
which sunders us,” 
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He laid a hand on the breastplate she 
still wore, and with the touch the pride of 
soldiership slipped away from Deborah 
Strong. With a sobbing cry she bent 
forward, laying both hands on her son’s 
hair in blessing, in possession, in the 
merest woman’s caress. 

“Nathan, my son,” she cried, “ think 
you it was never hard to gird my woman’s 
weakness in this work? God knoweth, 
on the march and on the eve of fight, 
how I prayed Him for the release He 


did not give. And now I praise Him 
that He gave it not. Child, how I have 
wearied and have hungered even for 
this !” 


Standish looked up into his mother’s 
face. ‘‘ And you will be content to draw 
sword no more ?” he pleaded. “See, for 
a sign your hand is wounded even now.” 
And he pointed to a gash across Deborah 
Strong’s right palm. 

“For I grasped the blade of my sword 
when I smote thee down,” she said, and 
shrank from the troubled gentleness in 
his eyes. 

“Tt is thy father’s look,” she cried. 
“ Must even the dead accuse me? Yet I 
smote in the name of the Lord.” 

“Be that forgotten,” protested Nathan 
Standish. ‘‘You knew not that Eileen 
was my wife. But now, surely now, one 
home awaits us all.” 

Deborah Strong rose to her feet and 
looked longintoher son’seyes. ‘“'Ihy wife,” 
she repeated, ‘‘ thy wife, who hath never 
swerved from her woman’s way. Surely 
I thought that I could find the backward 
path ; but now And the swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares. How shall 
the iron endure that, which hath been 
steel ?” 

She turned blindly to the door, to 
freedom, loneliness, and the soldier life, 
which clamoured from drums and bugles 
and the countless marching feet. On the 
threshold a figure confronted her. 

* The Corporal bore our colours to-day,” 
said Lieutenant Flynt; “now am I com- 
manded to deliver them to you again.” 

He eyed his brother-in-arms sharply 
as he lowered the black and buff flag he 
held. ‘ What is amiss?” he asked, with 
an approach to human interest in his 
curiosity. 

“T have looked on death and life,” 
answered Cornet Strong. 

Flynt smiled and shook his head. 
a5 Enigmas,” he answered. “Of life I 
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learn little, for all my researches, but 
death at least is ‘a moderator and equal 
piece of justice’ for all.” 

He turned away and left Cornet Strong 
erect in the doorway, the flag drooping in 
her hand. She bent on her son a look of 
triumphant renunciation, “It is God’s 
call,” she affirmed. ‘‘’The Lord make 
His face to shine upon thee.” 

And as the soldier passed away from 
his sight Nathan Standish sprang forward 
with a strangling cry, a sudden rush of 
out-reaching love to the mother he could 
not hold. 


General Cromwell did not forget the 
service he had claimed. Before that 
warring week was ended he summoned 
Cornet Strong to his quarters, where he 
sat bending over a map. 

“T must have a sure and_ speedy 
messenger,” he began abruptly, “‘ to bring 
me word from the Scots’ Army at 
Gloucester. It would scarce be work 
for an officer busied with his troop—but 
for you?” 

He kept his searching grey eyes on 
the Cornet as he spoke. ‘‘ Shall I lay the 
task on you? It may prove a perilous 
one.” 

“Trust it to me, General,” answered 
Cornet Strong. And Cromwell assented 
briefly. 

“JT have known you ride to good 
purpose before. God go with you.” 

Cornet Strong rode forth on that last 
mission of her soldier life, putting from 
her all unrest and striving of the spirit. 
There was work still to be done. The 
sword was not yet beaten into the plough- 
share, and it must be keen to the end. 
Swiftly she rode and safely across the 
war-swept country. There were fewer 
Royalist foraging parties now; the 
Cavaliers were lurking in their garrisons, 
desperate in a defence which foreknew 
itself vain. So the lonely rider went un- 
challenged, and drew rein at the outposts 
of the Scottish Army to deliver and re- 
ceive her despatches. Peaceful, almost, 
was this last soldier work, when Deborah 
Strong could have sought the fierce 
sanctuary of battle. 

As she turned for that long ride back 
to Bristol, she saw little of the day which 
sank in a flare of turbulent colour, and 
of the night which deepened and flung 
wide its stars. ‘There before her lay 
Bristol, there was the Parliament Army 
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and her son. Warring visiéns rose before 
her of a Western home reclaimed, of 
life builded anew, of the child, the babe 
she had borne and lost and found again, 
so hidden, so estranged in the fellow- 
soldier. And then across such dreams 
of past and future reconciled, throbbed 
a memory of marching troops, the drum 
roll, the long reverberant calling of the 
trumpet. Watch-fires flashed on a long 
slant of serried steel, and she heard in 
spirit that deep and terrible thanksgiving 
which pealed up from the Ironsides on 
the eve of onset. ‘There had been her 
place, her portion among the soldiers 
risen to attest God’s work on earth, 
among the ranks of the living, the ranks 
of the dead, the militant spirits which had 
marched through death triumphant. 

Suddenly, through her passionate 
allegiance to the Cause and its soldiers, 
rose the picture of one soldier, her 
son. 

“Tt is farewell to my comrade,” he had 
said when she mounted and rode forth. 
“When you return it will be welcome, 
and for always to my Mother.” 

Her portion—what was a_woman’s 
portion but that—the man child she had 
fashioned and given life to in the birth 
throes? Hers with a closeness which no 


comradeship of soldier and soldier, of 


man and wife, dared deny. 

In that hour of affirmation beneath 
God’s witnessing sky, Deborah Strong 
felt her hardly achieved and sternly worn 
soldiership drop from her. She reached 
out in spirit to the .pangs of renewed 
motherhood, a fresh giving and shaping 
of life. Surely the days to come should 
restore the womanhood which she had 
scorned and cast from her! 

And as she rode, far across the dark 
downs ahead flickered a changing glow, 
like the rekindling of the sunset embers. 
About Bristol were circling the flash 
and thunder of the ordnance and the 
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encroaching clangours of assault. The 
Royalists were locked in a death grip 
with their outnumbering, prevailing foes, 
and here and there above the town 
the flames were beaconing the Puritans’ 
triumph. 

3ut where Cornet Strong rode across 
the lonely heath drenched in night-shadow, 
only a dull glow in the sky, only a pulsing 
murmur in the distance told of the 
Royalists’ last defiance. And of all that 
Deborah Strong recked nothing. Her 
thoughts had wandered to the wide forests 
overseas, and the sweep of a woodland 
fire among them was as near to her as this 
confronting battle of the Cause. Woman 
and soldier, betraying, subduing each 
other, so she rode locked away from all 
the assailings of the present. 

As she topped Durdham Down, she 
mizht have seen the lines on lines of 
Puritan Horse grimly awaiting some 
possible attempt of Royalist flight, a flight 
none dreamed of essaying who followed 
Rupert. Cornet Strong rode straight 
forward unseeing. Dimly the soldier in 
her was aware that she was nearing her 
own forces, that her mission was done. 
And now the dull tumult of the battle 
surged up to those dark heights, and 
all the triumphs of the Ironsides were 
beckoning again. 

“Who goes there ?” 

‘The challenge rang out from one of 
the outposts of Ireton’s regiment. But 
there came no answering call. Deborah 
Strong had ridden on strange roads that 
night, and all her martial vigilance had 
been stunned by one imperious and 
avenging passion. 

“Who goes?” 
with lifted carbine. 

Sharp upon the demand flashed out 
the arresting shot. And still, in an ended 
service, while the distant volleys beat 
muffled through the darkness, lay Cornet 
Strong of Ireton’s Horse. 


repeated the picket, 
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I. 
HERE came a man to the Desert, 
12 Bitter and dumb with woe,— 
He came from a land that is 
wild with song, 
Where the silver lilies blow ; 
Their piercing sweetness lingered yet, 
The songs beat through his brain,— 
And lo! the soundless waste of air, 
And the sullen, grinding plain. 
No peace, no vision went with him, 
He starved for his lost desire, 
Till the lilies’ breath was shameful 
death, 
And his brain a broken lyre. 
“My curse on life—on a world of lies! 
My curse on God!” he cried. 
God softly closed the poor blind eyes, 
And the dead man’s body dicd. 
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li. 
A man sank in the Desert-sand, 
His face to the setting sun; 
His patient spirit strove no more, 
For he knew the journey done. 
“Scant joy was mine in the Desert, 
Barren of song and bough,— 
If I have longed for the Rose Garden, 
O God, forgive me now! 
I left the roses at Thy call, 
I bowed beneath the law; 
I have helped the few that walked with 
me, 
I have kept the path I saw. 
If I have longed for the Rose-Garden...” 
With dying eyes he smiled, 
For there stood One in the way Who 
said, 


‘Here are thy roses, child!” 
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Ill. 

The monk knelt at his rock-hewn door 
Ere the sun had fired the day ; 

He stretched wide arms of love, te bless 
The Desert vast and gray ; 

Rich light of faith shone in his eyes, 
Rich tears of joy he shed: 

“Q wondrous Garden of the Lord, 
Here at my feet outspread! 

What odours rise, what bridal songs, 
What endless flowers unfold ! 

What silver lights among the leaves ! 


What dews of glinting gold! 





O Lord! O Love! O thought most sweet ! 
What joys in Heaven are mine, i 
When here on earth Thou hast set my feet 
’*Mid lily and rose and vine !” 
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BY H.. B. 


HE conditions 
greatly changed during the last 
ten or twelve years. The in- 

auguration of a new era of periodical 
“literature” was the original cause of 
a silent revolution which has had its 
marked effects upon publishers, authors, 


of fiction have 


and libraries. When 77 Az¢s jumped 
into popular success, and weeklies of that 
description were in every man’s pocket 
and every woman’s reticule in the train, 
no one would have predicted that real 
literature, and in particular literary fiction, 
would have been affected by a matter 
which had no concern or relation with it. 
Yet indubitably our literature has been 
so influenced, and the novel most of all. 
The advent of a large body of writers, 
capable of telling stories to a popular 
pattern, has immensely added to the 
number of those who are struggling for 
a hearing, and in the increasing flood it is 
more difficult for any single item to obtain 
attention. Professional critics feel this 
no less than the educated public, which 
follows the annual course of fiction care- 
fully. Fifteen years ago it was none so 
easy for new writers to meet willing 
publishers. ‘There was about the pub- 
lishing trade an air of suspicion, of 
diffidence, and of grudging hospitality. 
Comparatively few people were writing 
novels, and no more were wanted either 
by public or publisher. Fifteen years ago 
an immense mass of fiction was being 
supplied to a vast number of readers, 
through sources which were never men- 
tioned in polite society. ‘That was in 
the reign of the late Mr. Smith, the 
Napoleon of the Family Herald, which 
in those distant days was regarded as 
confined to the kitchen or the servants’ 
hall. The difference between then and 
now is that the Family Herald, so to 
speak, has come upstairs, and lies on the 
lady’s dressing-table, and is crumpled up 
beside the cheap packet of ready-made 
cigarettes by the young gentleman’s bed- 
side. The shadow of Mr. Smith is over 
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us all now. We live and move and have 
our being in an atmosphere of cheap 
sensational” and emotional _ fiction. 
That is the revolution. 

This state of affairs has bred in the 
mind of the reading world a certain con- 
fusion from which literature, in its proper 
sense, must suffer. In the average reader’s 
understanding there are no lines of 
demarcation between what is literature 
and what is not, and he has always relied 
upon his critics to keep him posted. ‘This 
they have ceased to do long since, having 
given up the task in despair, beaten back 
by the advancing tide of books. The old 
organs of opinion have either lost their 
readers or their reputation, and cannot be 
looked to for guidance any longer. And 
so the man who once bought a Meredith 
or a Hardy, and did not read him, on the 
recommendation of a select ‘‘ sixpenny,” 
now sees scores of Joneses and Browns 
eulogised by the innumerable journals of 
the day, is bewildered by the shouting, 
and buys at random, or sinks back with 
internal satisfaction to his own ‘private 
and unadulterated taste, which is probably 
—Mr. Smith. ‘Thus, though the sphere 
of readers available for the man of letters 
is wider to-day than it was one decade or 
two decades ago, it is not, proportionately 
to the gross sum of readers, as wide; 
and there are many more competitors. 
And thus again, while it is easier to 
get a good or a promising novel pub- 
lished to-day than it was fifteen years ago, 
owing to the competition among pub- 
lishers and to their greater number, yet 
itis much more difficult for a promising 
book to find its way to its proper place. 
It is in greater danger of being ‘‘ snowed 
under,” to use a very useful Americanism. 

Some such preface is essential to any 
one so bold as to start forth upon a review 
of the “Novels of the Year”; for the 
reviewer, by the mere limitation of the 
human mind and the terrestrial calendar, 
is prohibited from particular or even 
general knowledge of all books of fiction 
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published in twelve successive months. 
Yet, so far as it has fallen to my lot to 
read the fiction of 1902, I have come to 
the conclusion that the year has been 
somewhat barren and unavailing. There 
has been nothing from Mr. Meredith or 
from Mr. Hardy. Mr. Henry James, it 
is true, is represented after a silence ; and 
to him I will refer presently. Mr. Kipling 
has produced a volume of stories for 
children ; and Mr. Barrie one which, so 
far as it is representative and good, is also 
for children. ‘These names stand in the 
first rank of publicity, whether for “sales” 
or merit. But, on the other hand, there 
has been a great flow of books, warranted 
to sell widely, and possessed of definite 
literary merit, if of no striking individuality 
or conspicuous talent. In point of fact, 
the output of such books has steadily in- 
creased for years past. Once upon atime 
there was nothing but Mrs. Henry Wood 
and detective stories to pick from. Now, 
when there are two women to one man 
writing fiction, the astonishing feature is 
the excellence of the average book. 
Although the number of authors to whom 
the sacred word “genius” may be ap- 
plicable is few, yet there is an increasing 
army of the second-rate who are good, 
estimable, and deserve and get recogni- 
tion. ‘lo some of these, alas ! we readers 
had looked once for better things, ex- 
pecting them to rank ultimately among 
immortals. ‘That they have failed to do 


so may be as often laid to the charge of 


our rash enthusiasm as to their incom- 
petence or to the cares and deceitfulness 
of riches. Who, for example, would not 
have prophesied for Mr. Anthony Hope a 
high place some eight years since? His 
place is high now merely among “good 
average” writers. ‘The promise of the 
“ God in the Car” and other books has 
not been fulfilled. The wit, the humour, 
the ingenuity, and the neatness_ of 
dialogue characteristic of “ ‘The Dolly 
Dialogues ” is still to be found in “The 
Intrusions of Peggy”; but no advance 
has been made by the author, and in 
certain respects his grip on life has 
weakened with its increase of girth. Mr. 
Norris must smile cynically as he con- 
templates the career of Mr. Hope. For 
is it not very much the replica of his own 
talent which is embodied in the gentle- 
manly pages of the younger writer? But 
when Mr. Norris wrote “ Mademoiselle 
de Mersac” he was showing greater 


promise than Mr. Hope when he wrote 
“The God in the Car.” Mr. Norris, the 
veteran, is represented during the past 
year by “The Credit of the County,” a 
book which provides in a new form the 
sweetness and light which has charac- 
terised him for close on a generation. 
Others whose names occur to me as 
belonging to this “safe” category, are 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason, whose last novel, 
“The Four Feathers,” is vitalised by a 
single arresting motive, and who has 
always control over his plot; Mr. Seton 
Merriman, Mr. Weyman, Mr. Crockett, 
and Sir Gilbert Parker. There are, of 
course, still others; but these are the 
better-known names, and they must 
suffice, since it is quite impossible to keep 
level with the run of fiction all the way. 

Now these authors I have named are 
all men of experience and of tried popu- 
larity, and their works have two qualities 
in common, among many points of 
variation and dissimilarity. Their novels 
are facile, and are good examples of the 
“story.” This is particularly true of 
Mr. Merriman, who has added, in 
“The Vultures,” yet another to a con- 
siderable list of novels which handle 
incident in a masterly way and are 
by no means negligent of character. 
Mr. Weyman is reticent in these latter 
days, but we have had from him a 
characteristic volume of short tales, 
in his expert, correct and ingenious 
manner. Sir Gilbert Parker’s excessive 
popularity in America would seem to 
reflect upon us on this side, for it is 
indubitable that, as with Mr. Henry Har- 
land, the greater sales have taken place in 
the United States. “The Right of Way ” 
presents no authentic picture of life, -but 
rests its claims to recognition on its 
‘story,’ and its air of sentiment. Mr. 
Crockett has put forth “ Flower o’ the 
Corn,” the latest-born of an innumerable 
progeny, all with a strong family likeness. 
Here are the Galloway Scot, and the gipsy, 
and the facetious, saucy, sonsie heroine, as 
of old ; and here too is the fertile brain that 
breeds incidents as easily as turf breeds 
worms, and the calm acceptance of life 
cut on a single common pattern. ‘That is 
not Mr. Merriman’s habit, nor is it Mr. 
Hope’s; their faults are different; and 
perhaps Mr. Hope’s familiarity with his 
characters, like that of a fond father, is 
one of his most provoking points of style. 

These story-tellers have their reward, 











but it is doubtful if they would have such 
an adequate reward if they had fulfilled 
the promise of which I spoke. Something 
has lapsed and gone from them—the 
wildings of youth are plucked, and they 
must settle down soberly to life and suc- 
cess. Not that in all of them was the 
same promise of May. But still 

there was in each some germ which has 
not developed. It would be an interest- 
ing question as to how far these six 
names I have mentioned compare with 
six names I could mention of the other 
sex. ‘lhe novel is becoming more and 
more the work of women, and year after 
year discovers some new writer fit to take 
a place among the “ good second-rates.” 
Here are six names—Mrs. Dudeney, Mrs. 
Mann, Mrs. Antrobus, M. E. Francis, 
Mrs, Atherton, and “ John Oliver Hobbes.” 
And if you wish some one to balance Mr. 
Norris as an old hand, there is Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, whose infinite apprecia- 
tion of life and its humours custom cannot 
stale. It is difficult to pick and choose 
offhand, but I have my preferences, in- 
stinctive if not logical, and of the half- 
dozen I would single out Mrs. Dudeney 
as the most gifted. Some writers, by 
accident, luck or design, acquire greater 
repute than others of equal or greater 
talent; and the papers, which are usually 
obsequious to reputations, do nothing to 
rectify matters. Mrs. Dudeney, so far as 
my experience goes, has been treated well 
by the press, which has not, however, 
fully recognised her extreme talent. Her 
first novel (if it was her first) witnessed to 
a wonderful sense of humour and a pic- 
turesque pen ; the last, “ Robin Brilliant,” 
reveals a battery of qualities which make 
the finished novelist. It has been pro- 
bably influenced by Mr. Hardy, but that 
is no matter. It is individual, romantic 
work, and has a knowledge of human 
nature and a leisurely power of humour 
which are at once unusual and delightful. 
Mrs. Mann’s work, of which two examples 
have been issued during the year, “ ‘The 
Mating of a Dove” and ‘‘Olivia’s Summer,” 
is not on the same high level as Mrs. 
Dudeney’s, but exhibits again that 
quality of humour which we expect least 
of all in a woman’s work ; and it is obvious 
that a proper combination of humour and 
sentiment should go far towards the 
making of a masterpiece. ‘“ John Oliver 
Hobbes,” on the contrary, has wit and little 
humour, and her wit is of a dry brand. In 
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sheer intellect, with Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
she surpasses any other woman writing 
English fiction to-day; and she has an 
adaptability which has led her into imitative 
ways. Yet the portrait of Anne in ‘The 
Gods, some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham,” I have always regarded as the most 
courageous, astonishing, and faithful pic- 
ture of awoman I have come across. It 
is some such power of realisation as that 
exhibited in ‘‘ Love and the Soul Hunters,” 
which makes one forgive the sham_philo- 
sophy, the portentous air, and the con- 
tempt of form which have grown upon 
this author of late years. Mrs. Atherton 
is not English, but her work has a public 
anda fame here. “ The Conqueror” is 
not a good specimen of her art, being 
more of a biographical study than a novel. 
But, remembering other works of other 
years, one reads this study of American 
life with interest and appreciation. ‘The 
work of Mrs. Antrobus has been mainly 
in short stories, which she has collected 
under the title of “‘ ‘The Wine of Finvarra.” 
They relate for the most part to 
Lancashire, and have certainly as great 
a claim to consideration as Miss Mary 
Wilkins’s stories of New England or Miss 
Barlowe’s Irish miniatures. In some 
ways, indeed, they surpass these, and, if I 
am a judge, Mrs. Antrobus has still her 
best work to do. ‘lo these names I have 
already added that of Miss Broughton, 
whose style gets more discipline with 
years, and whose mental equipment is 
even more efficient than it used to be. 
“Lavinia” recalls fragrant memories of 
pathetic and humorous novels from the 
corners of the past, and contains, as all 
Miss Broughton’s stories have contained, 
vivid portraits of young girls and children. 
‘There is no writer living who shows the 
same intimate observation and knowledge 
of the young girl as Miss Broughton. 
I have read some works this past year 
which would persuade me that we shall 
have an addition to this select company. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins’s book is not 
published as I write, and hence she does 
not fall into my field ; but :n ‘* The House- 
wives of Edenrise,” by Florence Popham, 
I would cordially welcome a recruit of 
sound sense, breadth, and humour. A 
feature of the year has been the inordinate 
quantity of anonymous fiction poured forth 
from the press. I suppose ‘The English- 
woman’s Love-Letters ” set a fashion, and 
the success of ‘‘‘The Visits of Elizabeth” 
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has stimulated authors or publishers, 
or both, to essays in combining the 
qualities and attractions of either book. 
So far as I have come across them, there 
is none of any consequence, not even the 
well-advertised ‘‘ Confessions of a Wife,” 


or that ridiculous fake “The History of 


Mary Maclane.” 

There is, however, no year which, in 
passing, leaves reputations wholly where 
they stood, as there is none which does 
not broach new names. 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, there is 
no more notable figure than Mr. Henry 
James, whose prodigious power of analysis 
has found almost its amplest scope in 
“The Wings of the Dove.” It seems tome 
that in this novel, while still hugging to 
himself his amazing web of psychology, 
and flourishing his manner as steadfastly 
and triumphantly as ever, Mr. James has 
got back upon a securer, safer path thar 
he has been treading lately. ‘There was 
a time when we doubted in reading “The 
Awkward Age,” when we had misgivings, 
even fears, in fighting through ‘‘’The 
Sacred Fount.” But “The Wings of the 
Dove” is clearer, more human, and no 
less subtle. It is a profound work, which 
nothing in this wide wide world could 
render popular. If the intevest in this 
psychological masterpiece justifiesa veteran 
hand, as it does, so too the work of a 
younger man, Mr. Robert Hichens, de- 
mands praise. Psychology, morbid patho- 
logy indeed, has ever been dear to Mr. 
Hichens, and he has once or twice risen 
to a height of accomplishment, as in 
* Flames,” which, in the phrase of the 
turf, ‘flattered his’ backers.” ‘To that, 
however, succeeded a_ prolonged and 
tedious excursion into extravaganza, with 
which, personally, I had no patience. I 
welcome ‘‘Telix” as a remarkable study, 
an unpleasant study if you will, but beyond 
doubt a very strong and faithful delineation 
of the morphinomaniac. ‘The form of the 
tale is not perfect, its style is not faultless, 
and it has Jongueurs ; but it is redeemed 
by the breath of life in its pages, and by 
the central portrait, attractive, repulsive, 
pitiful, and tragic at once. Another writer 
of comparatively recent date I should like 
to mention here, inasmuch as the quality 
of the work is also psychological : that is 
Mr. W. S. Maugham, whom | had already 
known as the author of an “ East-end” 
study when I came upon his “ Mrs. 
Craddock.” I do not go so far as to say 
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that Mr. Maugham convinces me all the 
way through, but his history of the relation 
of Craddock to his wife, and his portrayal 
of their several characters, and the natural 
development of those characters, is quite 
masterly. Masterly, too, is the word (and 
no less) which applies to Mr. Robert Barr’s 
portrait of the Irishman, Pat Maguire, 
in “The Victors,” who started as pedlar 
and ended Boss of ‘Tammany. It is a 
consistent piece of work, on which the 
brush never slips, and culminates very 
fittingly in the tragic scene in the sick- 
room, where Maguire’s Christian Science 
wife confronts and baulks the friend of 
the dying man. ‘That scene alone would 
pick out Mr. Barr’s book for distinction, 
In quite another vein Mr. H. G. Wells 
has given us “The First Men in the 
Moon” and “The Sea Lady.” I have 
always been a sincere admirer of Mr. 
Wells’s works ever since he made his first 
venture with “The Time Machine ”— 
indeed, for some time before that. It 
has been said of him in some quarters 
that his “scientific novels” require and 
betray no imagination, but only invention. 
This is the merest twaddle of the academic 
critic. As high powers are needed (if 
no higher) to compass the ‘ War of the 
Worlds” or “The Invisible Man,” as 
* Love and Mr. Lewisham,” or any novel 
of modern and real life. It is grotesque 
that pedantry will not allow the finest 
qualities of the mind participation in any- 
thing but modern realism. ‘The First 
Men in the Moon” strikes me as an 
amazing combination of all such faculties 
as go to form a novel of genius. As it 
happens, the tale is not a novel, but of 
what that? “As You 


consequence is 
Like It” is not a novel, nor is ‘* Paradise 


Lost.” I will be bold enough to say that 
the qualities displayed in this book are the 
finest exhibited in any work of fiction I 
have read this year, ‘There is another 
writer of the same generation, to whom I 
always look with confidence, and that is 
Mr. Phillpotts, whose book ‘The River” 
has been issued some six months. I find 
there the same qualities of sensitiveness, 
delicacy of touch, and humour which I 
have observed before. Mr. Phillpotts needs 
only a strength of grip to rank very high 
among living novelists. With him, mainly 
I think by reason of the contiguity of their 
shires, I have come to associate Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, who has produced during 
the year “The Westcotes” and “The 
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White Wolf.” The latter is a series of 
short stories, and “‘Q” is one of our fore- 
most writers of the convzfe. Yet this is an 
unequal miscellany, a sort of o/a podrida, 
which, however good, is not always of 
the best. ‘‘ The Westcotes,” on the other 
hand, is a sterling piece of work, which 
exhibits once more all the human sympathy 
we have come to look for in this author, 
and achieves the atmosphere which he has 
no rival in achieving. 

On my list, among several others to 
whom I should like to refer had I the 
requisite space, appear three more names 
as writers of short stories. ‘These are 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Jack London, and Mr. 
Francis Prevost. Mr. Jacobs is also 
represented by a longer tale, “‘ At Sunwich 
Port,” but this is only a conte expanded, 
however cleverly. Speaking for myself, I 
never tire of these seafaring stories, with 
their subtle touches of humour. But 
“The Lady of the Barge,” although Mr. 
Jacobs has contributed to it sundry tales 
of the same gevre, is remarkable rather for 
the tales which are of another character, 
I would unhesitatingly vote for the inclu- 
sion of ‘The Monkey’s Paw” among the 
best dozen short stories in English. It is 
absolutely simple, and wholly terrible— 
a masterpiece of the supernatural. Mr. 
London writes of matters far removed 
from England and seafaring cockneys ; 
yet he breathes the sea, though it is the 
sea of Alaska and Behring Straits. Like 
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Mr. Frank Bullen and Mr. Conrad, Mr. 
London has a personal knowledge of the 
subjects of his pen. The tales of the 
remote Indian and Eskimo tribes in 
“ Children of the Frost” are distinguished 
by a power of graphic narration, a sense of 
humour, and a feeling for romance which 
should go far to establish Mr. London in 
the front ranks at no distant date. Mr. 
Prevost is not a prolific writer, and since 
his last published collection of stories 
has manifestly improved. ‘‘ The Plague of 
the Heart” cortains as much clever psy- 
chology as would fit out a dozen contem- 
porary novels; and in one tale of the 
three, at least, the psychology is happily 
married to a “‘story”; which, therefore, 
takes a high place among short tales. As 
I write, Mr. Joseph Conrad’s book of tales, 
“Youth,” is only advertised to appear. 
I regret that I cannot include in my 
cursory review an author of such striking 
talents, who has always appeared to me 
to be fumbling his way towards his goal. 

The year 1¢o2 has marked time and 
no more. There have been no great dis- 
coveries, and indeed hardly any discovery 
at all. But it is certain that a number of 
writers who have previously done good 
work have gone on to do better. The 
““gods” are silent, and the half-gods 
arrive. But they also are kin to the 
immortals, and are not to be despised, 
particularly in the day of estimable medio- 
crity and frank commercialism. 








A NOTE ON SLANG. 


BY WwW. &. 


“Both boys showed the cffects of 
“fast going ! 

“Muggsv had smoky lamps, a bum 
“beak and dismantled grocery stores, 
“while the Kid’s dining-room was shy 
“some furniture, and his works looked 
“like a poor cut of chuck steak. 

“After a brace of fiddling the Kid 
“unhooked a brace of chops, planting 
“one, but getting a clug on the slate in 
“return from Muggsy’s dexter maulie ! 

“The Kid learned things and grew 
“cagey, his ramrod left patting many a 
“ flock of swings to flight. 

“Suddenly he unleashed a_ wallop 
“that gave Muggsy’s observations an 
“astronomical tinge, and also donated 
“a cauliflower ear to the Limerick lad’s 
“tout ensemble by dropping the good 
“one over. 

“It went to waste next time—nothing 
“doing! Then a left to the blood 
“pump—a swift right cross ! Stuff’s off.” 

American Paper. 





HAT (you ask) does it mean ? 

What, in the name of decent 

English, is “‘a bum beak” ? 

How do you ‘‘put a flock of swings to 
flight” with a “ramrod left”? or “ donate 
a cauliflower ear” to another party’s “tout 
ensemble” by so mysterious a process as 
“dropping the good cne over”? or “unhook 
a brace of chops ” and “ get a clug cn the 
slate in return” ? What is “an astronomi- 
cal tinge”? and why, O why, should “a 
left to the blood pump ” result in the dark 
and solemn announcement : ‘‘ Stuffs off” ? 
Surely, if ever there were one anywhere, 
here is a topic, “ spirit-searching, light- 
abandoned, much too vast to enter on at 
this unlooked-for crisis”? ‘To all which 
impassioned questionings the answer is 
twofold: (1) the extract which figures at 
the head of these remarks describes a 
glove-fight ; and (2) ’tis thus that, in a 
playful mood, the American reporter is 
inspired to write what he calls English. 
Do I understand it? I ¢&ink I do; but 
I wouldn't like to swear. Do I like it? 
No: I do not; I find it inexpressive, 
decivilised, and horribly vulgar: English 
on its last legs, reeling to the worst ward 
in the Workhouse Infirmary, after years 
of bestial practices and utterly villainous 
companionships. And as to your next 
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question: Why, then, have I quoted it? 
the answer is that I wanted, first to 
talk of my own concern for slang, and, 
secondly, to show that nonsense is not 
impossible even on the English Bench. 

lor I had ever an affection for colloquial 
English, and I have every reason to fear 
that a relish for slang was included in my 
portion of Original Sin. Thus, being a 
child of tender years, I have had my ears 
boxed more than once for steadily pre- 
ferring the Elizabethan “ Dout the light” 
before the Middle-Victorian ‘Put out 
the candle”; and in years scarce better 
tempered I have several times deserved 
the applause of my _ schoolfellows for 
condensing a report from Bed/’s Life—(my 
“speciality,” as they phrase it now, was 
the P. R.)—wherein the fullest effect I 
could was made of those chastely figura- 
tive terms by which the reporters of old 
time were wont to impart unto their 
readers the changing fortunes, the bloody 
vicissitudes, the desperate bids for victory 
of (say) ‘fa Merry Little Mill in the 
Midlands,” or (it may be) “a Slashing 
‘Turn-up in the Hardware Purlieus.” In 
truth, my ears were early curious of 
the English of the people: I believe I 
never forgot a word of it I learned. And 
when the time came, and I ascended into 
the enjoyment of my part in the common 
inheritance, and there were laid open to 
me all the potent, various, far-flaming, 
high-gyring ambitions of our incom- 
parable speech, I found, to my great grief 
at first (lor in my innocence I thought 
myself eternally damned to vulgarity), but 
afterwards to my lasting joy, that Milton 
had not spoiled me for Jon Bee and that 
poor creature Pierce Egan, and that I 
relished Herrick none the worse for:a 
certain intimacy with ‘Tom Hudson and 
Tom Brown. Came the advent of Shake- 
speare, and the discovery that this ‘Titan, 
whose English made you drunk as you 
read, had not disdained to march through 
Coventry with the gamesters and slip- 
strings, the ramps and ruffians, the roarers 
and snudges and wag-halters (so to speak) 
of the language which he handled with so 
heartening a zest and so wonder-working 
and astonishing a mastery; but, on the 
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contrary, was (as I suspected then: as I 
know now) a curious and exquisite adept 
in those very parts of speech which 
the Middle-Victorian man of letters did 
most carefully eschew. And with it I 
grew reconciled to my lot, and was no 
longer ashamed of my vocabulary. 

I saw, for instance, what, as Mr. Raleigh 
has shown, the poets of the Eighteenth 
Century did not see: that Milton, “all 
right as far as he goes” (and being a very 
great artist he goes as far as he will, and 
no hair’s-breadth farther) does not go 
nearly far enough to be a model to all 
manner of men, much less a leader on 
all manner of quests; that a blind and 
paltry insistence on his methods was 


enough to ruin the verse-mongers of 


Eighteenth-century England; and _ that 
Falstaff and Thersites and Iago, to say 
nothing of Hamlet and Lear—they also 
have their rights: their rights supremely 
and irresistibly demonstrated, upon our 
common tongue: and may express them- 
selves exactly as their author will have it 
that they must. ‘Fhe inevitable inference 
was my salvation, ‘There was a time 
when I followed after strange gods, and 
could write (for example) nothing but 
Swinburnese. But it came to a period, 
even that ;* and I washed myself as clean 
of my infatuation as such detergents as 
Swift and Jonson, Dryden and Pope, 
Fletcher and Urquhart and Dekker, 
Dickens and Congreve, Sterne and 
Thackeray and Fielding could furnish 
me withal. It is, of course, a delightful 
thing to try to write like Walter Pater, 
or Bacon, or Sir ‘Thomas Browne. But 
it does not make for safety; and, for 
my own part, I cannot choose but think 
that he is very near the truth in letters 
who turns him gladly from his Urn- 
Burial, or his Marius, to a debauch with 
Mrs. Gamp or Mr. Chucks. Both are full 
of the finest, subtlest, most persuasive 
feeling for literature. ‘And pray, Mr. 
Cooper,” said the immortal Boatswain on 
a memorable occasion (when his feelings 
had been something ruffled by the sight of 
his shirts in a gale of wind, which had 
all but wrecked the ship)—‘ And pray, 
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Mr. Cooper, why has Heaven granted 
you two legs with joints at the knees, 
except to enable you to counteract 
the horizontal deviation? Do you sup- 
pose they were meant for nothing 
but to work round a cask with? Hark, 
sir, did you take me for a post to scratch 
your pig’s hide against? . Take that, 
you contaminating, stave-dubbing, gimlet- 
carrying quintessence of a bunghole !” 
Was there ever so excellent an alterative 
for the over-Stevensonised, over-Paterised 
young man as Chucks? Never, I think, 
unless it were the everlasting Sairey, or 
Lirriper, the mixed, the voluble, the ever 
charming, ever young. Or Slip-slop, or 
Quickly, or ‘Trunnion, or Western, or 
Congreve’s Wishfort, or (if he were not 
there, and had not actually created an ideal 
alike in English prose and in dramatic 
presentation) the entirely incredible Fal- 
staff. And a mark of all these masters 
of the Colloquial is that none was afraid 
of slang: all used it, and none abused. 
And thus it was that I came out of the 
struggle and the press with my instincts 
strengthened and my natural tendencies 
encouraged, and refreshed. So, after 
Swinburnising as I had done, I so far 
forgot that there are such words as 
delight, and desire, and yea, and sweet, and 
pain, and twain, and pleasure, and the 
many charming figwrantes that dance on 
and dance off all through that old high- 
kicking and high-sniffing ballet which we 
knew so well once that we remember 
it even now, that I used them only 
when I must; and, when I wrote verse 
seriously, rang them on in their proper 
place, and gave them, for fellows, just such 
words as seemed best to me. It counted 
nothing that the intruders had no sort 
of authority. “Iwas enough that they 
helped me to say what I meant io say. 
Slang? Why not? Slang it was. And 
again, why not? I had behind me 
Shakespeare and Fletcher and Jonson, 
Fielding and Byron and Sir Walter: Sir 
Walter, whose need of slang was so im- 
perious and so instant that he went questing 
his material in such antiques as Harman’s 
Caveat and Dekker’s Bellman. Who was 


* It is impossible, I fear, to impart to the youth of these days even the faintest sense of the effect 
which Poems and kallads and Atalanta had on the youth of those. Here was English used as it 
never had been used before. Here was music unheard, undreamed of, till our time. Here (it may be) 
was such a piea ‘‘ for young limbs and lechery ” as none had ever stated in the world’s history. He 
was an intoxication, this unrivalled master of memorable rhythm, this archimage in haunting verbal 
music. You sat down to him sober; you rose from him drunk. Later came repentance aud cemorse 5 


and a revulsion in favour of the baldest, bleakest, austerest counterpoint of Samson Agonistes. 
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I, to disdain the example of such Thrones, 
Dominations, Powers, as these ? I did not 
disdain them, for the very simple reason 
that I could not: being (as it were) their 
man. And, in the sequel, I “parodied” two 
Villon ballades in the purest slang I could 
compass ; and none, I believe, has read 
them with right understanding till this 
day.* If I add that I have long part- 
edited, and am still part-editing, a slang 
dictionary,t I shall have said enough to 
show that my interest in the rogues and 
vagabonds of our tongue is no matter of 
yesterday, nor is it other than severely 
practical. 

Now for what I think myself fully justi- 
fied in denoting as the Indiscretion of Mr. 
Justice Bruce. In the course of an action 
for libei (“Cowen v. Labouchere and 
Voules ”), tried by his Lordship, the plain- 
tiff had occasion to deprecate the use by 
the defendants of the word “ ramp ” in con- 
nexion with an enterprise in which he had 
a chief concern and a very lively interest ; 
and he sought to show that a meaning the 
very reverse of honourable or seemly now 
attaches to it. Thereupon this colloquy 
ensued :—“ Mr. Justice Bruce: The word 
is an old English word. You find it in 
Johnson’s Dictionary ; it is in Shakespeare, 
and in the translation of the Psalms. It 
is a recognised word in standard dic- 
tionaries and in classical writings. —Mr. 
Cowen: It is a slang word; it is in the 
Slang Dictionary. That is all I have to 
go on.—Mr. Justice Bruce: ‘The Slang 
Dictionary is not an authority. Dr. John- 
son is an authority.— Plaintiff: It has got 
to have a very special meaning in the City 
and in journalistic circles. (T'o witness) 
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What do you think the word “ramp” 
means ?—Witness: I should say robbery ; 
that is the idea attached to it.—Mr. Justice 
Bruce: That is very much the meaning 
Shakespeare gives it.” As to all which 
there is thus much to be said. Mr. 
Justice Bruce was right when he said that 
(a) the word is an old English word ; + 
(6) that it occurs in Shakespeare ; and (c) 
that it is found in a “translation of the 
Psalms” ;§ but the rest of his remarks 
have, if I may say so, no foundation in fact. 
To begin with, the word is certainly “ old 
English,” but it is so in a special sense, 
and that sense an indecent one. In plain 
English ‘‘ramp” (or “rampe ”) = a loose 
woman, and in that sense it is used by 
Chaucer, Halle, Udall, Still, Lyly, Gabriel 
Harvey, John Florio, and Shakespeare ; 
while “ramping” and “rampant,” being 
applicable to either sex, are found in 
Palsgrave (1530), Fletcher, Jonson, and so 
on, to Fielding and Smollett, whose Jenny 
Ramper is, it may be, as late an example 
of the use of the word in its extra-heraldic 
sense as can be found in literature.|| I do 
not pretend to exhaust the subject, of 
course ; and assuredly I have omitted 
much that in this connexion would be 
found serviceable and appropriate. My 
point is that this, the oldest meaning of 
the word, is precisely the meaning which 
Dr. Johnson—-an “ authority,” according to 
Mr. Justice Bruce—most resolutely ignores, 
and ignores to his (and Mr. Justice Bruce’s) 
utter undoing. His second sense of 
“ramp,” sads., is “a leap”; and he illus- 
trates his interpretation with the sole 
passage in Shakespeare (Cymébeline, I. vii. 
133) in which it beais the meaning which 


* Villon wrote in plain French ; and if I ‘‘ transmogrified ” him as I did, it was that I was tired— ° 


so dreadfully tired !- 
to an alien and unsympathetic public. 


of the Wardour Street English in which his /evvez/s insisted on presenting him 
The man was a ruffian, a kind of lettered hooligan, and, 


could he come to life again, and ‘‘ dine out,” as of course he would, like the Boer generals, the best 


pleased of his hosts would be that one who best looked after his spoons. 


But, thief or not, the man 


was an artist ; and I believe that my ‘‘ Booze and the blowens cop the lot,” as a sportsmanlike equivalent 


to ** Tout aux tavernes et aux filles,” 


and to lasses ” 


would please him vastly better than the ‘‘’Tis all to taverns 
(why does one feel all Roed’ean and all Girton in the line ?) 


of another admirer, 


indeed, than most of the Postlethwayte-with-a-jemmy men, who tried, in a burst of Wardour Street 
sentiment, to show the wretch to English readers exactly as he was not. 


+ In seven volumes, too! 


a work which my co-editor, Mr. J. S. 


t The derivative ‘ 


animals ‘‘ rampant ” or ‘* ramping ” 


I refer, of course, to Slang and its Analogues (London : 


Gibbings) : 


i Farmer, and I have at last succeeded in bringing within 
measureable distance of those blessed words, ‘* The End 
rampant’ is common in heraldry ; and it might very well be argued that 
are so pictured 
attribute, as exhibited in the arms of St. John’s, Cambridge, is not for eyes modern and polite. 


that the distinguishing 
If this 


or rather were so pictured 











were capable of proof. it would follow, necessarily, that the Lions and the Bears and the Cats that 
‘‘ramp” in Shakespeare, Spenser, Chapman, Tennyson, Milton (‘f The bold Ascalonite Fled from his 
lion-ramp”) are rather beasts heraldic than beasts natural : in whose case the old literary connotation and 
suggestion is ignored in favour cf a sense that is purely descriptive aud pictorial. 

§ Coverdale’s (1535), to wit. In the Authorised Version ‘‘rampeth ” is replaced by ‘‘ raveneth.” 
|| See also Cotgrave (1611), s.v. ‘‘ Nampeau.” 
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I have denoted as its oldest and most 
popular : 
Shall he make me 

Live, like Diana’s priests, betwixt cold sheets, 

Whilst he is vaelting variable ramps 

In your despite ? 
Thus Iachimo to Imogen; and I think 
that, miracle of purity as she was, she 
understood him. Johnson did not. It 
may be that he (and after him Mr. Justice 
Bruce) were misled by the word “ vault- 
ing.” But if either had consulted a slang 
dictionary, it, howbeit a thing of no 
‘authority,’ would have opened their eyes 
to the fact that words may, and do often, 
lead a double life, and that, in any decent 
dictionary of the English language, there 


are very many more Strange Cases of 


Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde than were ever 
dreamed on in /feir philosophy. 

As to his Lordsbip’s assertion: that 
“robbery” is “very much the meaning” 
that Shakespeare attaches to the word 
“ramp,” I can only say that I cannot 
follow him in his interpretation, nor can 
I so much as begin to know how he 
arrived at it. The word, as I’ve said, 
held on its ancient way until well on in 
the Eighteenth Century ; when, as words 
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will, it suddenly disappeared, and was 
not seen again till it turned up, with an 
entirely novel import, in the AZemotrs of 
Hardy Vaux (1812); and again in Egan’s 
edition of Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue (1823). By this time it had come 
to signify a robbery with violence, done 
out of doors, and done by several hands : 
as opposed to a “rush,” which is a 
“ramp” put on a house, also done by 
several hands. It means that still; but 
it has come to mean, further, a “ put-up 
job” or swindle: in which sense it 
occurred in the case of ‘Cowen vz. 
Labouchere and Voules.” If I add that 
in both senses it connotes numbers, I 
shall have said enough. 

As I got all this from a Slang Diction- 
ary: a thing which has been denounced 
‘‘from the pedestal of sacred Thaymis,” 
on the ground that it is ‘not an autho- 
rity,” while Dr. Johnson is an authority, 
and so is Shakespeare: I think I may 
claim to have shown that, if it were 
possible (but of course it is not) for there 
to be any worse authority on English 
slang than Dr. Johnson (of blessed 
memory), that authority would assuredly 
be Mr. Justice Bruce. 


THE OLD MEN ADMIRING THEMSELVES 
IN THE WATER. 


BY W. 


YEATS. 


| HEARD the old, old men say, 
Everything alters 


And one by one we drop away. 


They had hands like claws, and their knees 


Were twisted like the old thorn trees 


By the waters : 


I heard the old, old men say, 
All that's beautiful drifts away 
Like the waters. 


Copyright 1903 by W. B. Yeats 














NURSERY PICTURES. 


BY S. H. SIME 








( LD King Cole was a merry old soul, 


And a merry old soul was he. 
He called for his pipe, 
H~* called for his glass, 
tle called for his Fiddlers Three. 
140 
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MONTH IN CARICATURE. 

















MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TOUR. 
THE ERRANT DUCKLING: ‘‘ Good-bye, Joseph, an’ good luck to you. Me and Jesse will watch 
over you always. None of your new-fangled Johannisbergs and Pretorians will ever love you like 
your old Brummagem hen!” 
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‘*GOOD-BYE.” 


’ 


‘* The Departure of Ulysses.” After the Freeze (Therm. 32°) at Portsmouth, 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY; OR, THE VALUE OF SYMPATHY, 
CHORUS OF BOER GENERALS: ‘‘We might have saved our railway fares!” 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S VISIT. 


THE Emperor: ‘ These English Cavards of yours are very strong on the wing this year.” 


THE FOREIGN SECRETARY: “ Perhaps they're foreign: many have been lying about England 
, 


these last three years.’ 











MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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NEARING THE SUMMIT. 
ARTHUR THE GUIDE: ‘‘Come along, my little man; don’t make such a_ hullabaloo 
about nothing.” 
NauGuty ‘*C.-B.”: ‘I don’t want any Christmas holiday, and I-won't pass those horrid 


bills.” 





























THE LIBERAL LEADERS; OR, POLITICAL ASTRONOMY. 


‘The Comet Rosebery, still in an erratic course, seems rapidly approaching the well-known 
Star of the Second Magnitude ‘C.B.’ From the length of its tail, it is probable that the comet 
will be absorbed by the Star. Meanwhile, the star ‘W.V.H.,’ no longer of the first magnitude, 
is in a state of partial eclipse.” 
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GESTURE AND FACIAL EXPRESSION. 


Results of the two competitions in connection with the articles by Mx. J. 
HOLT SCHOOLING, published in the October and November numbers of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


LARGE number of our readers sent their interpretations of the twenty-six illus- 


trations of gesture, etc. 


These having been forwarded to Mr. Schooling, we 


have received from him the following results of his analysis of the interpretations 


of gesture made by our readers. 


First COMPETITION, relating to illustra- 
tions Nos. 1 to 13 in the October number. 


Description as 


SECOND COMPETITION, relating to illustra- 
tions Nos. 14 to 26 in the November number. 


Descript on as 


Illus- 


tration 


given by tle 
majority of 


No. voles sent by 


readers, 
Timidity. 
Joy. 
Vanity. 
Aversion. 
Surprise. 
Rapture. 
Conceit. 
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Meditation. 
Despair. 
Command. 


Shame. 
Satisfaction. 


Contentment. 


Description atlached to 
the old piinis 


Obsequiousness. 

Joy. 

Contempt. 

Horror. 

Astonishment. 

Tiopeless Love. 

Fashionable Impudence. 

Vulgar Triumph. 

Phlegm. 

Despair. 

An example of ‘‘ false” 
gesture. 

Vulgar Astonishment. 

Voluptuousness. 


The three prize-winners in the first com- 


petition are :— 


First Prize— 


Miss J. F. 


DULLEY, 


Lindens, Wellingborough. 


Second Prize— 


Miss A. T. 
Bedford College, London, W.* 


Third Prize— 


STEELE, 


/llus- 


/ration 


given by the 
majurity of 
voles sent by 
readers, 

Joy. 
Astonishment. 
Inquisitiveness. 
Attention. 
Dejection 
Anger. 
Menace. 


Appeal. 
Entreaty. 
Devotion. 
Pomposity. 
Nervousness. 
Reflection. 
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The three prize-winners in the 


competition are :— 
First Prize— 
MR. F. 


Description attached to 
the old prints. 


Agility. 

Vulgar Arrogance. 

Conceit. 

Settling to Repose. 

Idiotism. 

Menzce. 

An example of ‘‘ false” 
gesture, 

Tranquil Joy 

Quietude. 

Devotion. 

Hauteur. 

Rustic Cunning. 

Doubt 


second 


PAUL LUARD, 


212, Stockwell Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Second Prize— 
Mrs. E. 


BRANTHWAITE, 


Victoria Avenue, Didsbury, Manchester. 


Third Prize— 


Mr. E. ANSCOTT SMITH, 
Treliske, Truro, Cornwall. 


Mr. JOHN F. MACKENZIE, 
418, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 


Competitors may be interested to know that the illustrations of gesture submitted to 
their judgement were published in the year 1821, in “ Practical Illustrations of Khetorical 
Gesture and Action,” by Henry Siddons. 

The book is “embellished with sixty-nine engravings, expressive of the various 
passions.” As was stated by me in the article, some of these engravings seem wide of 
the mark, at any rate to the modern eye; and in several instances of difference between 
the verdict of readers and the original description, I prefer the verdict of readers. 

J. Hoo 


* Miss Steele is requested to send her full address, in order that the prize may be fowarded to 
her.—Epb. 7. AZ. A/. 








We regret that in the Christmas Number of the PAL. MALL MAGAZINE an error was made im the 


article entitled “ Seven New Cathedrals.” On page 466 the drawing which is described as the tntertor 
of the new cathedral at Brisbane represents the interior of the cathedral at Cape Town, A statement in 
the same artic'e that the late Wr. J. L. Fearson, R.A., was selected as the architect of Truro Cathedral 
in consequence of the remarkable artistic resources displ ryed by Mr. Pearson in the building of St. John's 
Church, Red lion Square, was not intended to imply that the Committee of Selection were otherwise 
unaware of his great eminence as an ecclesiastical architect.—Ed. P.M.M. 














